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GO Horse Power 


The King may be the car you are looking for 


Ir is an automobile sufficiently reliable under severe 
official road tests to have its chassis adopted by the 
U.S. Army and Marine Corps for armored cars, though 
it shares this honor with several other good makes 
of cars, some of higher price. It is built by a long 
established company with a reputation for good cars 
and fair dealing, ranking high among a number of 
worthy competitors. The King is a car which may 
be conservatively described as economical, and is one 


KING MOTOR 


ee ee - 


that “handles” easily, having an all-round road com- 
petence which has surprised and delighted many. In 
all, we believe the King Eight does offer a quite re- 
markable combination of power, economy, reliability, 
comfort and style which, considered with the price 
makes it a purchase absolutely safe for anybody, an 

cne thoroughly consistent with our slogan “The Car of 
No Regrets.” Foursome, (shown above) $1700; Tour- 
ing, $1650; Sedan, $2300; Roadster, $1585. All60 H. P. 


CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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THE BATTLE 
OF THE SOMME 


By John Buchan 


Author of ‘‘Nelson’s History of the War,” 
*‘Greenmantle,” etc. 


HIS wonderfully readable account of the 
Somme campaign is of special value 
in its bearing on the present great of- 

fensive of the Allies—its real object—the 
gigantic preparatory moves which led up to 
it—the wonderful new ‘‘technique” of offen- 
sive developed by the British—-and many other 
problems of interest to every student of the 
War. Sixty-seven remarkable maps and 
photographs add the last touch to one of the 
few historical narratives which are actually 
fascinating to read. Net $1.50 


Publishers, New York. 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


Gi) Coors H. Doran Company f/f? 


THE GERMAN 
FURY IN BELGIUM 


By L. Mokveld 


War Correspondent for the “De Tijd.” 


HIS book, an accurate accaunt of the 
experiences of a Netherland journalist 
with the German Aimy in Belgium, 

drives home a grim conclusion yet to be 
grasped by many Americans—-that Belgium 
today may he regarded as the mute witness 
of what Germany’s triumph means for her 
victims. Whitten by an eye-witness, who 
chronicles not what he heard, but what he 
saw, this narrative is of special importanee 
as the record of one who mingled with the 
German troops at the inception of the whole 
campaign of outrage. 12mo. Net $1.00. 


Books 


Essential to Health and Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of the Mattress. 
No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly equipped without Mattress Protectors. 
A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure white padding incased in bleached white muslin 


easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as new. 
They protect your Mattress from 
all impurities and lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


Insist on seeing our trade mark 
and name—Excelsior Quilted Mat- 
tress Protector—on each Pro- 


tector. 


“None genuine without 
Mark” 


Excelsior Quilte 


rk 


d Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“Madonna Playing with the Infant” by Giulo Romano (1462-1556) 


SATINOVER GALLERIES 
3 West 56th Street New Y ork City 


We import directly, monthly, by whole collections, carefully selected paintings, and on 
account of the unsettled condition on the continent and the rate of exchange, which is 40 
per cent. in our favor, we have decided to give our patrons the benefit of it. 

At the low prices we are asking for our Old Masters we give the privilege of exchang- 
ing always at the purchase price. 

. This offer, we feel, should convince of our desire to gain your friendship and good 
will, 
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The Book Made for a Million Men 


(1) For the man with little or no military training. 
(2) For the man preparing for the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
(3) For any alert American who would be physically fit. 


THE 
PLATTSBURG 
MANUAL 


By Lieutenant O. O. Ellis, U.S. A., and 
Lieutenant E. B. Garey, U.S.A. 








Endorsed by 
Major-General Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, U.S. A. 
Major-General Tasker H. Bliss, Ascistant Chief of Staff, U. S.A, 
Major-General Leonard Wood, U. S. A. 
Maior-General T. H. Barry, U. S. A. 
And other high army authorities. 


HE first section of the book is especially for the man with little or no previous mili- 

ah tary training. It tells him everything he needs to know from the time he decides 

to enter training, and it will be invaluable to him during his entire period of train- 

ing and service. To teach a lot in a little time, and to make every point absolutely clear 

by means of photographs, drawings, and simply-worded directions, is the especial aim of 
the entire book. 

The first section of the book should be of extraordinary value also to every American 
civilian who would be physically fit, whether he is going into the Army or not. The set- 
ting-up exercises, the general counsel on the subject of improved health and muscular 
development, ete., are founded on the practigal experiences of the regulars in the U.S. Army. 

The coneluding section of the book is devoted to the especial needs of the man who 
is reviewing the work previously done as first training, and who is preparing himself for 
a commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. A number of the subjects treated in the first 
section are here treated more in detail, and new subjects are taken up. 


300 pages. 155 illustrations picture side by side the right wayandthe 


wrong way of doing essential things. Price $2.00. All bookstores. 


Published by THE CENTURY CO. New York 
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The Athlete’s First Principle Is To Keep 
His System Clean 


He doesn’t allow food to ferment in his intestines. He doesn’t give his body a chance 
to absorb poisons. 


He knows—and your doctor will tell you—that anything from a headache to the most 
serious illness may result from such absorption. 


a removes poisons from the system, and gives the tissues of the body a chance to 
build up and resist disease. 


Nujol is not Senne does not gripe, relieves straining, does not weaken nor 
upset the stomach, is absolutely pure and harmless, and is delightful to take. 


It is especially fine for young mothers, as it is not absorbed into the system, and there- 
fore in no way affects the child. 


Nujol is sold only in pint bottles, bearing Nujol trade-mark, never in bulk. 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide resources in producing 
Nujol, and its reputation is behind the product. 


? Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is no other product on the market like it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(NewJersey) 
Bayonne Dept. 80. New Jersey 
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Pontet Caret 
For 
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‘The wines of Messrs. Barton & Guestier have been the favorite 
iof connoisseurs in the United States for over halfa century. 
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SOLHNSON'S* 


PREPARED WAX 


IN LIQUID FOR 


WE are now making Johnson's Prepared Wax in Liquid form 
as well as paste—so that it may be more easily polished. 


Have Your Piano, Victrola and Mahogany 
Furniture a Bluish, Cloudy Appearance? 


An application of Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid will quick- 
ly and permanently remove it. It imparts a thin, protecting coat over 
varnish greatly prolonging its life and beauty. 


Keep your dining room table bright and tempting with 
Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid. Hot dishes do not affect it. Splen- 
did for Craftsman furniture of all kinds. 


A Dust-Proof Automobile Polish 


Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid preserves and protects the finish of auto- 
mobiles. It covers up mars and scratches—prevents checking and crack- 
ing—sheds water and dust—and makes a ‘“‘wash” last twice as long. 


Easy and Quick 


Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid is very easy to use—but little rubbing is 
necessary to bring it to a beautiful, high polish. You can go over a 
good sized car or a roomful of furniture in half-an-hour. 


Half-pints 
(East of the Rockies) 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid we will prepay 
the express to any point in the United States east of the Rockies. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON Dept. C. H.6 RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Portrait of George III., by Mather Brown 


Signed and duted 1790 


on Exhibition at 


THE EHRICH GALLERIES 
“Old Masters” 


707 Fifth Avenue / at 55th Strees 
New York City 
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RENE VIVIANI 


The Eloquent Vice Premier of France, spokesman of the 
Special French Diplomatic Commission to the United States 


(Photo International Film Service) 
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The Victor of the Marne and Marshal of France, with One 
of the Vast Crowds That Gathered to See Him in New York 
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THE CALL TO ARMS 


President’s Proclamation of Conscription 


Law Creating the National Army 
of the United States 


Pffhereas. Congress has enact- 

ed and the President has 
on the 18th day of May, one 
thousand nine hundred and 
seventeen, approved a law, 
which contains the following 
provisions: 


SECTION 5.—That all male persons 
between the ages of 21 and_ 930, 
both inclusive, shall be subject to 
registration in accordance with regu- 
lations to be- prescribed by the 
President: And upon proclamation by 
the President or other public notice 
given by him or by his direction stating 
the time and place of such registration 
it shall be the duty of all persons of the 
designated ages, except officers and 
enlisted men of the regular . army, 
the navy, and the National Guard 
and Naval Militia while in the 
service of the Unsted States, to 
present themselves for and submit to 
registration under the provisions of 
this act: And every such person shall 
be deemed to have notice of the require- 
ments of this act upon the publication 
of said proclamation or other notice as 
aforesaid, given by the President or by 
his direction: And any person who shall 
willfully fail or refuse to present him- 
self for registration or to submit thereto 
as herein provided shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction 
in the District Court of the United States 
having jurisdiction thereof, be punished 
by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, and shall thereupon be duly regis- 
tered; provided that in the call of the 
docket precedence shall be given, in 
courts trying the same, to the trial of 
criminal proceedings under this act; 
provided, further, that persons shall be 
subject to registration as herein provided 


, 


who shall have attained their twenty- 
first birthday and who shall not have 
attained their thirty-first birthday on or 
before the day set for the registration; 
and all persons so registered shall be 
and remain subject to draft into the 
forces hereby authorized unless excepted 
or excused therefrom as in this act pro- 
vided; provided, further, that in the 
case of temporary absence from actual 
place of legal residence of any person 
liable to registration as provided herein, 
such registration may be made by mail 
under regulations to be prescribed by 
the President. 


SECTION 6.—That the President is 
hereby authorized to utilize the service 
of any or all departments and any or 
all officers or agents of the United States 
and of the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia and sub- 
divisions thereof in the execution of this 
act, and all officers and agents of the 
United States and of the several States, 
Territories, and subdivisions thereof, and 
of the District of Columbia; and all per- 
sons designated or appointed under regu- 
lations prescribed by the President, 
whether such appointments are made by 
the President himself or by the Gover- 
nor or other officer of any State or Ter- 
ritory to perform any duty in the execu- 
tion of this act, are hereby required to 
perform such duty as the President shall 
order or direct, and all such officers and 
agents and persons so designated or ap-= 
pointed shall hereby have full authority 
for all acts done by them in the execue 
tion of this act by the direction of the 
President. Correspondence in the execue 
tion of this act may be carried in penalty 
envelopes, bearing the frank of the War 
Department. Any person charged, ag 
herein provided, with the duty of carry= 
ing into effect any of the provisions of 
this act or the regulations made or direc- 
tions given thereunder who shall fail or 
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neglect to perform such duty, and any 
person charged with such duty or having 
and exercising any authority under said 
act, regulations, or directions, who shall 
knowingly make or be a party to the 
making of any false or incorrect registra< 
tion, physical examination, exemption, 
enlistment, enrollment, or muster, and 
any person who shall make or be a party 
to the making of any false statement or 
certificate as to the fitness or liability 
of himself or any other person for service 
under the provisions of this act, or regu- 
lations made by the President there- 
under, or otherwise evades or aids an- 
other to evade the requirements of this 
act or of said regulations, or who, in 
any manner, shall fail or neglect fully 
to perform any duty required of him in 
the execution of this act, shall, if not 
subject to military law, be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction in the 
District Court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof be punished by 
imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or, if subject to military law, shall 
be tried by court-martial and suffer such 
punishment as a _ court-marital may 
direct. 


uu, Therefore I, Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the 
United States, do call upon the 
Governor of each of the several 
States and Territories, the 
Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and all 
officers and agents of the sev- 
eral States and Territories, of 
the District of Columbia, and 
of the counties and municipali- 
ties therein, to perform certain 
duties in the execution of the 
foregoing law, which duties will 
be communicated to them di- 
rectly in regulations of even 
date herewith. 


nb I do further proclaim 
and give notice to all per- 
sons subject to registration in 
the several States and in the 
District of Columbia, in ac- 
cordance with the above law, 
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that the time and place of such 
registration shall be between 7 
A. M. and 7 P. M. on the fifth 
day of June, 1917, at the regis- 
tration place in the precinct 
wherein they have their per- 
manent homes. Those who 
shall have attained their 
twenty-first birthday and who 
shall not have attained their 
thirty-first birthday on or be- 
fore the day here named are 
required to register, excepting 
only officers and enlisted men 
of the regular army, the navy, 
the Marine Corps, and the Na- 
tional Guard and Navy Militia, 
while in the service of the 
United States, and officers in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
enlisted men in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps while in active 
service. In the Territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico 
a day for registration will be 
named in a later proclamation. 


Ana I do charge those who 

through sickness shall be 
unable to present themselves 
for registration that they 
apply on or before the day of 
registration to the County 
Clerk of the county where 
they may be for instructions as 
to how they may be registered 
by agent. Those who expect to 
be absent on the day named 
from the counties in which 
they have their permanent 
homes may register by mail, 
but their mailed registration 
ecards must reach the places 
in which they have their per- 
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manent homes by the day 
named herein. They should 
apply as soon as practicable to 
the County Clerk of the 
county wherein they may be 
for instructions as to how 
they may accomplish their 
registration by mail. In case 
such persons as, through sick- 
ness or absence, may be unable 
to present themselves person- 
ally for registration shall be 
sojourning in cities of over 
30,000 population, they shall 
apply to the City Clerk of the 
city wherein they may be so- 
journing rather than to the 
Clerk of the county. The Clerks 
of counties and of cities of over 
30,000 population in which 
numerous applications from the 
sick and from nonresidents are 
expected are authorized to 
establish such agencies and to 
employ and deputize such cleri- 
cal force as may be necessary to 
accommodate these  applica- 
tions. 


Jite power against which we 

ave arrayed has_ sought 
to impose its will upon the 
world by force. To this end it 
has increased armament until 
it has changed the face of war. 
In the sense in which we have 
been wont to think of armies, 
there are no armies in this 
struggle, there are entire na- 
tions armed. Thus, the men 
who remain to till the soil and 
man the factories are no less a 
part of the army that is France 
than the men beneath the battle 


flags. It must be so with us. 
It is not an army that we must 
shape and train for war; it is 
a nation. - 


oO" this end our people must 
draw close in one com- 
pact front against a common 
foe. But this cannot be if each 
man pursues a private purpose. 
All must pursue one purpose. 
The nation needs all men; but 
it needs each man not in the 
field that will most pleasure 
him, but in the endeavor that 
will best serve the common 
good. Thus, though a sharp- 
shooter pleases to operate a 
trip-hammer for the forging of 
great guns and an expert ma- 
chinist desires to march with 
the flag, the nation is being 
served only when the sharp- 
shooter marches and the ma- 
chinist remains at his levers. 


Ot whole nation must be a 

team, in which each man 
shall play the part for which he 
is best fitted. To this end, Con- 
gress has provided that the 
nation shall be organized for 
war by selection ; that each man 
shall be classified for service 
in the place to which it shall 
best serve the general good to 
call him. 


Gir significance of this can- 

not be overstated. It isa 
new thing in our history and a 
landmark in our progress. It 
is a new manner of accepting 
and vitalizing our duty to give 
ourselves with thoughtful de- 
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votion to the common purpose 
of us all. It is in no sense a 
conscription of the unwilling; 
it is, rather, selection from a 
nation which has volunteered 
in mass. It is no more a choos- 
ing of those who shall march 
with the colors than it is a se- 
lection of those who shall serve 
an equally necessary and de- 
voted purpose in the industries 
that lie behind the battle line. 


(ge day here named is the 

time upon which all shall 
present themselves for assign- 
ment to their tasks. It is for 
that reason destined to be re- 
membered as one of the most 
conspicuous moments in our 
history. It is nothing less than 
the day upon which the man- 
hood of the country shall step 
forward in one solid rank in de- 
fense of the ideals to which this 
nation is consecrated. It is im- 
portant to those ideals no less 
than to the pride of this genera- 
tion in manifesting its devotion 
to them, that there be no gaps 
in the ranks. 


K' is essential that the day 

be approached in thoughtful 
apprehension of its signifi- 
cance, and that we accord to it 
the honor and the meaning that 
it deserves. Our _ industrial 
need prescribes that it be not 
made a technical holiday, but 
the stern sacrifice that is before 
us urges that it be carried in 
all our hearts as a great day of 
patriotic devotion and obliga- 
tion, when the duty shall lie 
upon every man, whether he is 
himself to be registered or not, 
to see to it that the name of 
every male person of the desig- 
nated ages is written on these 
lists of honor. 


wg Wituess Wherenf, I have 
hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. Done at 
the City of Washington this 
18th day of May in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and seventeen, and of 
the independence of the United 
States of America the one hun- 
dred and forty-first. 
By the President: 


ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 
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The New American Army 





Operation of the Selective Draft Law and Formation of the 
Nation’s Military Forces 


ONGRESS passed the bill May 18 
authorizing the formation of the 
new army by conscription—after 
a month’s earnest debate. The 

measure provides for increasing the 
regular army to 287,000 men and the 
National Guard to 625,000. It further 
adopts for the United States the theory 
and system of compulsory service—which 
constitutes a revolutionary change—and 
provides a system of selective drafts be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 30 years where- 
by men may be taken by the Govern- 
ment. 

The President is authorized to take 
500,000 at once and 500,000 later, in addi- 
tion to the regular army and National 
Guard increases. In all, this legislation 
provides an army of approximately 
2,000,000 to be raised in the first year 
following the passage of the law. The 
vote in the Senate was 81 to 8 and in the 
House 397 to 24. 

President Wilson signed the measure 
the day it passed, and at once issued the 
proclamation printed in the preceding 
pages, calling the nation to arms. In this 
proclamation he defined the workings of 
the law, and fixed June 5 as the day for 
registration. This day is to be made the 
occasion of great patriotic demonstra- 
tions throughout the country. 

About 10,000,000 men between 21 and 
30, inclusive, are expected to be regis- 
tered. After the registration and ex- 
emptions have been completed, those de- 
clared to be eligible for drafting will 
have their names placed in jury wheels 
and 500,000 will be drafted for Federal 
service in the formation of the new na- 
tional army. It is expected that the sec- 
ond call for 500,000 men will follow with- 
in a few weeks. The new army will be 
eompleted as follows: 


The regular army will be recruited to the 
maximum war strength of 287,000 men by 
voluntary enlistment or, as a last resort, by 
selective enrollment. 

The National Guard will be recruited to the 





maximum war strength of 625,000 men by 
voluntary enlistment or, as a last resort, by 
selective enrollment. 

The first additional force of 500,000 men 
will be raised by selective enrollment. 

The new army will be mobilized in 16 
divisions of 28,000 men each, distributed 
among the States as follows: 

First—Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Second—Lower New York State and Long 
Island. 

Third—Upper New York State and North- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Fourth—Southern Pennsylvania. 

Fifth—Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and District of Columbia. 

Sixth — Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

Seventh—Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 

Eighth—Ohio and West Virginia. 

Ninth—Indiana and Kentucky. 

Tenth—wWisconsin and Michigan. 

Eleventh—Illinois. 

Twelfth—Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louis- 
iana. 

Thirteenth—North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Iowa. 

Fourteenth—Colorado, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri. 

Fifteenth—Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. 

Sixteenth — Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, California, Nevada, and Utah. 


National Guard Called Out 


Coincident with the proclamation, 
President Wilson issued orders for the 
mobilization of the entire National 
Guard, which will immediately be drafted 
into the Federal service; 60,000 of this 
force out of a total of 160,000 were 
drafted into the Federal service prior 
to May 15. New National Guard units 
will be expanded to a total of 400,000, to 
be known as the National Guard Army, 
consisting of sixteen divisions. 

All men taken into the army will serve 
for the period of the war. 


Although local units will be kept in- 
tact, so far as possible, the regular army, 
National Guard, and enrolled men will be 
welded into a homogeneous army, with 
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officers appointed and assigned by the 
President. 

Enlisted men will receive pay of $30 a 
month, an increase of $15, and the pay of 
the other grades is increased. 


recruits of the regular army will go 
into training at once. The National 
Guard units will be in training, it is ex- 
pected, by July 1, and the 500,000 en- 
rolled men by Sept. 1. 


There was a prolonged conflict over a 
provision authorizing the formation of 
four divisions of volunteers at the pleas- 
ure of the President, which was intended 
to authorize former President Roosevelt 
to head this volunteer army; it was final- 
ly incorporated into the bill. Announce- 
ment was made on May 19, however, that 
the President had decided not to avail 
himself of the authority to organize vol- 
unteer divisions. He announced at the 
same time that a division of the United 
States regulars would be sent to France 
at the earliest date practicable, to be 
commanded by Major Gen. John J. 
Pershing, who had been in command of 
the expedition to Mexico. The Secretary 
of the Navy announced May 19 that 2,600 
marines would accompany the Pershing 
expedition. 


Training Camps Established 


Officers’ training camps were opened 
on May 15 as follows: 


First—Troops from all New England States, 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

Second—New York Congressional Districts 
1 to 26, (including Long Island, New York 
City, and a strip north of the city,) Platts- 
burg Barracks, N. Y. 

Third—Remainder of New York State and 
Pennsylvania Congressional Districts 10, 11, 
14, 15, 16, 21, 25, and 28, Madison Barracks, 
N.Y. 

Fourth—Remainder of Pennsylvania State, 
including Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Fort 
Niagara, N. Y. 

Fifth—New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and District of Columbia, Fort 
Myer, Va. 

Sixth—North and South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., near Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Seventh—Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
Fort McPherson, Ga., near Atlanta. 

Kighth—Ohio and West Virginia, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, near Indianapolis. 

Ninth—Indiana and Kentucky, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

Tenth—Illinois, Fort Sheridan, near Chicago. 


Eleventh—Michigan and Wisconsin, Fort 
Sheridan. 

Twelfth—Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louis- 
iana, Fort Logan H. Root, Ark., near Little 
Rock. 

Thirteenth—Minnesota, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, Fort Snelling, 
Minn., near St. Paul. 

Fourteenth—Missouri, Kansas, and Colo- 
rado, Fort Riley, Kan. 

Fifteenth — Oklahoma and Texas, Leon 
Springs, .Texas, near San Antonio. 

Sixteenth—Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, Presidio, San Francisco. 

In addition there will be two separate 
cavalry divisions which probably will be 
situated in the Southwest, near the Mexi- 
can border. Officers for the cavalry di- 
visions will be trained at all of the six- 
teen officers’ training camps, which will 
open with 40,000 prospective officers un- 
der training. 

Each infantry division consists of nine 
full regiments of infantry, three regi- 
ments of field artillery, one regiment of 
cavalry, one regiment of engineers, one 
division hospital, and four camp infirma- 
ries. The total strength of the sixteen is 
15,022 officers and 439,792 men. 

The two cavalry divisions combined 
will have 1,214 officers and 32,062 fight- 
ing men, including mounted engineers 
and horse artillery units, and each will 
have also its divisional hospital and camp 
infirmaries. 

The proportion of coast artillery troops 
to be provided out of the first 500,000 
will be 666 officers and 20,000 men, with 
requisite medical troops. 

Supplementing these tactical units will 
be: Sixteen regiments of heavy field ar- 
tillery, strength, 768 officers and 21,104 
men; eight aero squadrons, or one new 
squadron to each two new infantry divis- 
ions; eight balloon companies, ten field 
hospitals, ten ambulance companies, 
twenty-two field bakeries, six telephone 
battalions, sixteen pack companies, six 
ammunition trains, and six supply trains. 


Provisions of Conscription Bill 


Under the provisions of the conscrip- 
tion measure men without dependent 
wives or children are required to serve 
unless exempted on some other ground. 
Unmarried men with dependents, on the 
other hand, are not required to serve. 
Unmarried men belonging to exempted 
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classes under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the President also may be ex- 
empted, even if they have no dependents. 

The President himself is the final au- 
thority on all questions of exemption or 
discharge. The law authorizes him to 
appoint a local board for each county or 
similar subdivision and a local board for 
each 30,000 population in cities of 30,000 
or more. These local boards will consist 
of three or more persons, none of them 
to be connected with the military estab- 
lishment. The members of these boards 
will be chosen from local authorities or 
other citizens of the subdivision in which 
the board has jurisdiction. 

Local boards have power to hear and 
determine, subject to review by district 
boards to be appointed for each Federal 
judicial district, all questions of exemp- 
tion and all questions of including indi- 
viduals or classes in the selective draft 
or of discharging them from it. 

In densely populated judicial districts, 
as in New York City, more than one 
board will be appointed to revise the 
findings of local boards in each district 
when appeals are taken. 

The entire scheme is to localize the 
exemption boards and boards of review as 
much as possible, officials feeling that in 
this way, and by keeping military men 
off the boards, the minimum of friction 
will result. 

The district boards, also appointed 
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solely by the President, have authority 
to review on appeal, affirm, modify, or 
reverse the decision of local boards, as to 
any individual or any class of individu- 
als. Those not satisfied with the decision 
of the Board of Review may appeal 
directly to the President. In appointing 
all boards, the President has absolute 
control at all times of the exemption ma- 
chinery. The exemption work is a purely 
civil procedure. The army has no part in 
the matter until after all questions of 
exemption or discharge of individuals or 
classes have been finally disposed of and 
the new draft army is called to the 
colors. 

The specific exemptions fixed by the 
bill include State and Federal officials of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches, persons in the naval or military 
service, members of religious sects with 
conscientious scruples against war. The 
President is authorized to exclude from 
the draft or to draft for “ partial mili- 
tar service only,” county and municipal 
officers, Custom House clerks, persons 
employed by the United States in the 
transportation of the mails and. certain 
other designated classes, together with 
“persons engaged in industries, includ- 
ing agriculture, found to be necessary to 
the maintenance of the military estab- 
lishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces or the maintenance of the 
national interest during the emergency.” 


Mobilizing America’s Resources 


HE mobilizing of America’s re- 
sources and the organizing of its 
man power for the war proceeded 
in earnest in May. In every direction 
new forms of co-operation in industry 
were established with the help of leading 
business men, technical experts, and men 
whose organizing abilities had been pre- 
viously employed in private enterprise. 
Committees to serve under Bernard M. 
Baruch, Chairman of the Committee on 
Raw Materials of the Advisory Commis- 
sion, and Julius Rosenwald, Chairman of 
the Committee of Supplies, were ap- 
pointed by the Council of National De- 


fense. These committees assisted in the 
co-ordination of industries. Judge El- 
bert H. Gary was appointed Chairman 
of the Committee on Steel, and among 
the members of the committee was 
Charles M. Schwab of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. A. C. Bedford, Presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company, was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on 
Oil. Other committees to handle alcohol, 
aluminium, asbestos, magnesia, and roof- 
ing; brass, coal tar by-products, lumber, 
lead; mica, nickel, rubber, sulphur, wool, 
and zine, were selected from the chief 
leaders in those lines. 
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The Commercial Economy Board of the 
Advisory Commission to promote effici- 
ency, eliminate waste, and especially to 
assist commercial houses in releasing em- 
ployes for Government service without 
dislocating business, proceeded with its 
work. A committee was appointed to in- 
crease output of coal and by co-operation 
with the Committees on Raw Materials 
and Transportation to accelerate the 


movement of coal to points where the 


need is greatest. 


Medical men organized a board to 
work with the Council of National De- 
fense. 

The Women’s Committee, presided over 
by Dr. Anna H. Shaw, endeavored to 
prevent overlapping by the numerous 
women’s organizations, and to organize 
their work in an efficient manner. 


Measures were undertaken to recruit 
for farm work boys between the age of 
16 and the age of enlistment, of whom 
there are 5,000,000, with 2,000,000 esti- 
mated as idle. This was directed by the 
Department of Agriculture through the 
United States Boys’ Working Reserve. 

The leaders of capital and labor on 
May 15 met at Washington, and, putting 
aside all differences, agreed to co-operate. 
Samuel Gompers, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Chairman 
of the Labor Committee of the Advisory 
Commission, invited a group of America’s 
greatest industrial magnates to discuss 
methods of co-operation between employ- 
ers and workers. Those who accepted 
included John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Emer- 
son McMillan of New York, Daniel Gug- 
genheim, Theodore Marburg of Balti- 
more, and Colgate Hoyt of New York. 
The meeting in the Labor Federation 
building at Washington was unprece- 
dented. Mr. Rockefeller promised that 
he would do all he could to co-operate 
with labor. Similar pledges were re- 
ceived from other men representing great 
industrial interests, who were not present 
at the meeting. At its conclusion the 
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spokesmen of capital and labor went in a 
body to the White House, and were re- 
ceived by the President, who said that 
this was a most welcome visit, because it 
meant a most welcome thing—co-opera- 
tion of the whole nation. The labor union 
leaders of America have also conferred 
with the British labor representatives 
who have been visiting Washington and 
learning how in England employers and 
workers have co-operated for the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The Government received invaluable 
assistance from the iron and steel pro- 
ducers, who formed a central organiza- 
tion and took charge of all orders for 
war munitions. All steel mills were clas- 
sified according to tonnage, so as to make 
a proper distribution of the financial 
burden. The copper producers made an 
agreement with the Metals Committee of 
the National Defense Council to supply 
copper at the average market price for 
the last ten years, instead of the current 
market prices. Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels stated that his department. is 
thereby saving $850,000 in the cost of 
cartridge cases under contracts just 
awarded. The agreement was brought 
about by Bernard M. Baruch. Satisfac- 
tory arrangements were also made by the 
Navy Department with the petroleum in- 
terests to supply the navy’s needs at 
reasonable cost. Judge Gary, Chairman 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
announced that the Government was to 
obtain the steel it required at lower 
prices. Other branches of trade and in- 
dustry also acted on the principle that 
patriotism demands the subordination of 
profit-seeking to war needs. 

The State Governments began to or- 
ganize so as to help the National Govern- 
ment, New York in particular being well 
advanced with its scheme of defense 
work. Early in May a conference of 
Governors and State delegates was held 
at Washington and received explanations 
regarding the various projects of com- 
mittees of the National Defense Council. 
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VISIT OF NOTED DIPLOMATS 


Marshal Joffre and Ministers Balfour and Viviani 





Welcomed by the United States 


Text of Their Most Eloquent Speeches 


HE entrance of the United States 

" into the great conflict was imme- 

diately followed by a decision on 

the part of the British and 
French Governments each to send on 
one of its warships a high commission 
to convey the greetings and sense of 
appreciation of those Governments to 
this country, and also to discuss ways 
and means for securing the most effective 
co-operation of the United States. 

The British Commission was headed by 
Arthur J. Balfour, Foreign Minister and 
former Premier; his personal staff in- 
cluded the Hon. Sir Eric Drummond, 
K. C. M. G., G. C. B.; Ian Malcolm, M. P.; 
C. F. Dormer, and G. Butler. Sir Eric 
Drummond is a half-brother and heir pre- 
sumptive of the Earl of Perth. Mr. Mal- 
colm at different times was an attaché 
of the British Embassies in Berlin, Paris, 
and Petrograd, and during the war has 
been the British Red Cross officer in 
France, Switzerland, and Russia. 

Other members of the party were 
Rear Admiral Dudley R. S. de Chair, 
K. C. B., M. V. O.; Fleet Paymaster Vin- 
cent Lawford, D. S. O., Admiralty; Major 
General George T. M. Bridges, C. M. G., 
D. S. O.; Captain H. H. Spender-Clay, 
M. P.; Lord Cunliffe, Governor of the 
Bank of England. Admiral de Chair 
is one of the naval advisers of the British 
Foreign Office. General Bridges was 
the head of the military mission with the 
Belgian field army and served in both 
the Boer war and the present conflict. 
Captain Spender-Clay married the daugh- 
ter of William Waldorf Astor. The 
commission also included the following: 


War Office.—Colonel Goodwin, Colonel 
Langhorne, Major L. W. B. Rees, V. C., M. 
C., Royal Flying Corps, and Major C. E. 
Dansey. 

Blockade Department Experts.—Lord Eu- 
stace Percy of the Foreign Office. A. A. Paton 
of the Foreign Office, F. P. Robinson of the 


Board of Trade, S. McKenna of the War 
Trade Intelligence Department, and M. D. 
Peterson of the Foreign Trade Department, 
Foreign Office. 

Wheat Commission.—A. A. Anderson, Chair- 
man, and Mr. Vigor. 

Munitions.—W. T. Layton, Director of Re- 
quirements and Statistics Branch, Secretariat 
of the Ministry of Munitions; C. T. Phillips, 
American and Transport Department, Minis- 
try of Munitions; Captain Leeming, Mr. 
Amos. 

Ordnance and Lines of Communication.— 
Captain Heron. 

Supplies and Transports.—Major Puckle. 

The French Commission was headed by 
former Premier Viviani, Minister of Jus- 
tice; General Joffre, Marshal of France; 
Vice Admiral Chocheprat, Senior Vice 
Admiral of the French Navy, and Mar- 
quis de Chambrun, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, a lineal descend- 
ant of Marquis de Lafayette. The party 
also included M. Simon, Inspector of 
Finance; M. Hovelacque, Inspector Gen- 
eral of Public Instruction, and the per- 
sonal staff of Marshal Joffre, compris- 
ing Lieut. Col. Fabry, Chief of Staff; 
Lieut. Col. Remond, (artillery,) General 
Headquarters; Major Rerquim, Ministry 
of War; Lieutenant de Tossan, Tenth 
Army, and Surgeon Major Dreyfus of the 
Medical Corps. The other members of 
the party are Lieutenant A. J. A. K. 
Lindeboom of the Ministry of Marine, a 
specialist in sea transport, and Captain 
George E. Simon, Aid de Camp of Ad- 
miral Chocheprat. 

Arrival of British Mission 

The visit of these eminent men was 
meant to fulfill two separate functions, 
the one to express to the people of Amer- 
ica the gratification of the allied Govern- 
ments over our action, and the other to 
discuss practical ways and means with 
our Government to secure its most effec- 
tive co-operation with the Allies. 

The British Commissioners stole se- 
cretly away from England April 11 ona 
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fast ship, protected in every possible 
way from German spies, who might have 
sent out word to lurking submarines. 
The voyage was entirely uneventful, 
however, and the party arrived at Hal- 
ifax April 20. Crossing to St. John, a 
special train took them to the little 
Canadian town of’ McAdam, just across 
the International Bridge, which Werner 
Horn, a former German officer, had 
attempted to blow up. 

Meanwhile the American Reception 
Committee, headed by Breckinridge 
Long, Third Assistant Secretary of 
State; Rear Admiral Fletcher, and Major 
Gen. Wood, slipped out of Washington 
April 15 under the impression that the 
British party had started two days 
earlier than it did. With a five-car spe- 
cial train standing with steam up, the 
committee waited anxiously from Monday 
until Friday afternoon, when the word 
came from Halifax which sent them on a 
night ride to the border. At 9 A.M. of 
the 21st they arrived at the little frontier 
town of Vanceboro, Me. The American 
officials, with the army and navy repre- 
sentatives in uniform, descended to a 
dingy and deserted station platform in 
a thick, cold mist. News of the distin- 
guished guests’ arrival soon brought a 
small gathering of railroad workers, 
farmers, and French Canadians, rein- 
forced by a squad of youngsters who 
came marching up with three worn 
American flags. 

To these modest surroundings the spe- 
cial train, which had gone on to Mc- 
Adam, returned two hours later bearing 
Mr. Balfour and his party. As it drew 
across the bridge, Secretary Long and 
his party mounted the rear of the ob- 
servation car and disappeared inside to 
welcome the commission formally to 
American soil. 


Mr. Balfour’s Statement 


The party reached Washington on 
Sunday, April 22. While en route Mr. 


Balfour issued the following statenient: 

I have not come here to make speeches or 
indulge in interviews, but to do what I can 
to make co-operation easy and effective be- 
tween those who are striving with all their 
power to bring»about a lasting peace by the 
only means that can secure it, namely, a suc- 
cessful war. 


On my own behalf let me express the deep 
gratification I feel at being connected in any 
capacity whatever with events which asso- 
ciate our countries in a common effort for a 
great ideal. 

On behalf of my countrymen, let me ex- 
press our gratitude for all that the citizens of 
the United States of America have done to 
mitigate the lot of those who, in the allied 
countries, have suffered from the cruelties of 
the most deliberately cruel of all wars. To 
name no others, the efforts of Mr. Gerard to 
alleviate the condition of British and other 
prisoners of war in Germany and the admin- 
istrative genius which Mr. Hoover has un- 
grudgingly devoted to the relief of the un- 
happy Belgians and French in the territories 
still in enemy occupation, will never be for- 
gotten, while an inexhaustible stream of char™ 
itable effort has supplied medical and nurs- 
ing skill to the service of the wounded and 
the sick. 

These are the memorable doing of a benef- 
icent neutrality. But the days of neutrality 
are, I rejoice to think, at an end, and the 
first page is being turned in a new chapter in 
the history of mankind. 

Your President, in a most apt and vivid 
phrase, has proclaimed that the world must 
be made safe for democracy. Democracies, 
wherever they are to be found, and not least 
the democracies of the British Empire, will 
hail the pronouncement as a happy augury. 

That self-governing communities are not to 
be treated as negligible simply because they 
are small, that the ruthless domination of one 
unscrupulous power imperils the future of 
civilization and the liberties of mankind, are 
truths of political ethics which the bitter ex- 
periences of war are burning into the souls 
of all freedom-loving peoples. That this great 
people should have thrown themselves whole- 
heartedly into this mighty struggle, prepared 
for all the efforts and sacrifices that may be 
required to win success for this most right- 
eous cause, is an event at once so happy and 
so momentous that only the historian of the 
future will be able, as I believe, to measure 
its true proportions. 


At Washington the party was met in 
the station by Secretary of State Lansing 
and Colonel W. W. Harts, the President’s 
Aid; Frank L. Polk, Counselor of the 
State Department and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the 
British Ambassador, and others. Es- 
corted by two troops of cavalry, the 
visitors were taken to the private resi- 
dence of Franklin MacVeagh, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which had been 
placed at their disposal. The streets 
through which they passed were filled 
with welcoming crowds, and as _ they 
passed they were everywhere greeted 
with cheers and waving flags, the Stars 
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and Stripes and the union jack being 
freely intermingled. 

Mr. Balfour first conferred with Presi- 
dent Wilson on the morning of the 23d, 
and that night the President and Mrs. 
Wilson gave a dinner at the White House 
in honor of the party. 


Seeking No Formal Alliance 


On April 25 Mr. Balfour made his first 
important official declaration, in which 
he stated that the Entente Powers did 
not seek a formal alliance with the 
United States. Speaking to a group of 
newspaper correspondents, he said: 


I do not suppose that it is possible for you— 
I am sure it would not be possible for me 
were I in your place—to realize in concrete 
detail all that the war means to those who 
have been engaged in it for now two years 
and a half. That is a feeling which comes, 
and can only come, by actual experience. We 
on the other side of the Atlantic have been 
living in an atmosphere of war since August, 
1914, and you cannot move about the streets, 
you cannot go about your daily business, even 
if your affairs be disassociated with the war 
itself, without having evidences of the war 
brought to your notice every moment. 

I arrived here on Sunday afternoon and 
went out in the evening after dark, and I was 
struck by a somewhat unusual feeling which 
at the first moment I did not analyze; and 
suddenly it came upon me that this was the 
first time for two years and a half or more 
when I had seen a properly lighted street. 
There is not a street in London, there is not 
a street in any city in the United Kingdom 


~in which after dark the whole community is 


not wrapped in a gloom exceeding that which 
must have existed before the invention of 
gas or electric lighting. But that is a small 
matter, and I only mention it because it hap- 
pened to strike me as one of my earliest ex- 
periences in this city. 

Of course, the more tragic side of war is 
never, and cannot ever be, absent from our 
minds. I saw with great regret this morning 
in the newspapers that the son of Bonar Law, 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer, was wound- 
ed and missing in some of the operations now 
going on in Palestine, and I instinctively cast 
my mind back to the losses of this war in all 
circles, but as an illustration it seems to me 
impressive. I went over the melancholy Ust, 
and, if my memory serves me right, out of 
the small number of Cabinet Ministers, men 
of Cabinet rank who were serving the State 
when the war broke out in August, 1914, one 
has been killed in action, four at least have 
lost sons. That is the sort of things that have 
happened in quite a small and narrowly re- 
stricted class of men, but it is characteristic 


of what is happeneing throughout the whole 
country. 
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The condition of France in that respect is 
evidently even more full of sorrow and trag- 
edy than our own, because we had not a great 
army, we had but a small army when war 
broke out, whereas the French Army was 
of the great Continental type, was on a war 
footing, and was, from the very inception of 
military operations, engaged in sanguinary 
conflict with.the common enemy. 


Tribute to General Joffre 


We have today among us a mission from 
France. I doubt not—indeed, I am fully con- 
vinced—that they will receive a welcome not 
less warm, not less heartfelt, than that which 
you have so generously and encouragingly 
extended to us. That was and certainly will 
be increased by the reflection that one mem- 
ber of the mission is Marshal Joffre, who will 
go down through all time as the General in 
command of the allied forces at one of the 
most critical moments in the world’s history. 

J remember when I was here before there 
was a book which was given out in the schools 
called ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World.’”? I do not know whether they all 
quite deserve that title, but there can be no 
doubt or question whatever that, among the 
decisive battles of the world, the Battle of 
the Marne was the most decisive. It was a 
turning point in the history of mankind, and 
I rejoice that the hero of that event is today. 
coming among us and will join us, the Brit- 
ish Nation in laying before the people of the 
United States our gratitude for the sympathy 
which they have shown and are showing, and 
our warm confidence in the value of the as- 
sistance which they are affording the allied 
cause. 

Gentlemen, I do not believe that the magni- 
tude of that assistance can by any possibility 
be exaggerated. I am told that there are some 
doubting critics who seem to think that the 
object of the mission of France and Great 
Britain to this country is to inveigle the 
United States out of its traditional policy and 
to entangle it in formal alliances, secret or 
public, with European powers. I cannot 
imagine any rumor with less foundation, nor 
can I imagine a policy so utterly unnecessary- 

Our confidence in the assistance which we 
are going to get from this community is not 
based upon such shallow considerations as 
those which arise out of formal treaties. No 
treaty could increase the undoubted confi- 
dence with which we look to the United 
States, who, having come into the war, are 
going to see the war through. * * * I feel 
perfectly certain that you will throw into it 
all your unequaled resources, all your powers 
of invention, of production, all your man 
power, all the resources of that country which 
has greater resources than any other country 
in the world, and, already having come to 
the decision, nothing will turn you from it 
but success crowning our joint efforts. 


The vessel bearing the French High 
Commission was convoyed across the 





Atlantic by French warships, and was 
met about a hundred miles at sea by 
American naval officers aboard a flotilla 
of our destroyers. The meeting was at 
night, and not a light was shown by 
either party; the vessels knew of each 
other’s presence only by the phospores- 
cence kicked up by the propellers. At 
dawn the flotilla and its guests fell in 
by rendezvous with an American cruiser, 
which led the way to Hampton Roads, 
arriving there on April 24. Here the 
visitors were tendered the use of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s yacht, the Mayflower, 
which they at once boarded. 


French Mission Welcomed 


Meanwhile, every American ship in the 
harbor hoisted the French tricolor to the 
masthead, and the band of a warship 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Marshal Joffre and the military and 
naval members stood at salute until the 
last note had floated across the water, 
while the civilian members stood with 
bared heads. Immediately after came 
the French national anthem, which was 
saluted in a similar manner. 


The ship bearing the mission dropped 
anchor off Fort Monroe, while the con- 
voy steamed several miles further on. 
High army and navy officers greeted the 
visitors and accompanied them to Wash- 
ington, where the Mayflower arrived soon 
after noon on April 25. 

On the broad landing stage were as- 
sembled a company of marines and two 
troops of the Second Cavalry, with the 
Marine Band at hand to play appropriate 
music, all these military contingents in 
blue dress uniforms, with service facings. 
The members of the French Embassy 
Staff were there also. 

As the yacht docked, Secretary Lan- 
sing, accompanied by Frank L. Polk, the 
Counselor of the State Department; 
William Phillips, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and Colonel W. W. Harts, 
U. S. A., the President’s aid, walked up 
the gangplank to extend a welcome to 
the French Commissioners in the na- 
tion’s name. As Mr. Lansing reached 
the deck of the ship trumpeters gave 
him four flourishes, and the Mayflower’s 
band played a few bars of a ceremonial 
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march. The greeting of the Secretary of 
State was first extended to M. Viviani, 
and then to Marshal Joffre, and was of 
an extremely cordial character. Only 
a few minutes were spent in exchanging 
felicitations, however, and then the whole 
party, French and American, came 
ashore, while the Marine Band played 
“The Marseillaise,’ the marines and 
troopers saluted, and the spectators ap- 
plauded. 


The trip through Washington to the 
residence of Henry White, former Am- 
bassador to France, which was placed 
at their disposal, was one continuous ova- 
tion. The streets were lined with peo- 
ple, all of whom were carrying the 
French tricolor and the Stars and 
Stripes, and as the visitors passed they 
were greeted with enthusiastic cheers 
of welcome. Secretary Lansing issued 
this statement: 

It is very gratifying to this Government. 
and to the people that we should have as our 
guests such distinguished representatives of 
the French Republic as arrived this noon. In 
sending men who so fully represent the 
French Government and people we have the 
very best evidence of the spirit and feeling 
of France toward the United States. We can 
assure the French people that we reciprocate 
this spirit which induced them to send these 
Commissioners, and rejoice that the two 


great nations are battling side by side for 
the liberty of mankind. 


Statement by M. Viviani 


M. Viviani’s first official statement 
was issued on the 26th, after he had 
paid his formal visit to President Wilson. 
It was addressed to the representatives 
of the press, as follows: 


TI. am indeed happy to have been chosen to 
present the greetings of the French Republic 
to the illustrious man whose name is in every 
French mouth today, whose incomparable 
message is at this very hour being read and 
commented upon in all our schools as the 
most perfect charter of human rights and 
which so fully expresses the virtues of your 
race—long suffering patience before appeal- 
ing to force; and force to avenge that long 
suffering patience when there can be no other 
means. 

Since you are here to listen to me I ask 
you to repeat a thousandfold the expression 
of our deep gratitude for the enthusiastic re- 
ception the American people has granted us 
in Washington. It is not to us, but to our 
beloved and heroic France that reception was 
accorded. We were proud to be her children 
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in those unforgettable moments when we read 
in the radiance of the faces we saw the noble 
sincerity of your hearts. And I desire to 
thank also the press of the United States 
represented by you. I fully realize the ardent 
and disinterested help you have given by 
your tireless propaganda in the cause of 
right. 

We have come to this land to salute the 
American people and its Government, to call 
to fresh vigor our lifelong friendship, sweet 
and cordial in the ordinary course of our 
lives, and which these tragic hours have 
raised to all the ardor of brotherly love—a 
brotherly love which in these last years of 
suffering has multiplied its most touching ex- 
pressions. You have given help, not only in 
treasure, but also in every act of kindness 
and good-will. For us your children have 
shed their blood, and the names of your 
sacred dead are inscribed forever in our 
hearts. And it was with a full knowledge of 
the meaning of what you did that you acted. 
Your inexhaustible generosity was not the 
charity of the fortunate to the distressed—it 
was an affirmation of your conscience, a 
reasoned approval of your judgment. 

Your fellow-countrymen knew that under 
the savage assault of a nation of prey which 
has made of war, to quote a famous saying, 
*‘its national industry,’’ we were upholding 
with our incomparable allies, faithful and 
valiant to the death, with all those who are 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with us on the 
firing line, the sons of indomitable Eng- 
land, a struggle for the violated rights of 
man, for that democratic spirit which the 
forces of autocracy were attempting to crush 
throughout the world. We are ready to carry 
that struggle on to the end. 

And now, as President Wilson has said, the 
Republic of the United States rises in its 
strength as a champion of right and rallies 
to the side of France and her allies. Only 
our descendants, when time has removed 
them sufficiently far from present events, 
will be able to measure the full significance, 
the grandeur of a historic act which has 
sent a thrill through the whole world. From 
today on all the forces of freedom are let 
loose, and not only victory, of which we 
were already assured, is certain; the true 
meaning of victory is made manifest. It 
cannot be merely a fortunate military con- 
clusion to this struggle—-it will be the victory 
of morality and right, and will forever secure 
the existence of a world in which all our 
children shall draw free breath in full peace 
and undisturbed pursuit of their labors. 


“France Day” in New York 


April 26 was officially designated as 
France Day by Governor Whitman of 
New York in commemoration of the his- 
toric friendship between the United 
States and the French Republic, with 
particular significance as the accepted 
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anniversary of Lafayette’s departure 
from France in 1777 to fight by the side 
of Washington. 


From one end of New York City to 
the other the tricolor flew with the 
American flag to proclaim the union of 
the two republics in the war. Groups 
of children in their schoolrooms and of 
their elders in meeting halls sang the 
“ Marseillaise” and applauded tributes 
in poetry and prose to Lafayette and 
France. Wreaths of flowers were piled 
high about the statue of Lafayette in 
Union Square, and Frenchmen were the 
guests of honor at luncheons and din- 
ners. By order of Dr. Finley, State 
Commissioner of Education, President 
Wilson’s war address to Congress was 
read in all the schools. 


At Washington’s Tomb 


One of the most imposing and signi- 
ficant episodes during the sojourn of the 
distinguished guests was a visit by both 
commissions to the tomb of Washington 
at Mount Vernon on April 29. The two 
former Premiers of France and Great 
Britain, standing before the tomb of the 
first President, with the flags of the 
three great democracies floating together 
above it, spoke with deep emotion of the 
common fight for freedom in which all 
three were together engaged, while 
Joseph Jacques Césaire Joffre, Marshal 
of France, laid on the marble sarcopha- 
gus with his own hands a bronze palm 
wound with the French tricolor. A card 
attached to a huge wreath of lilies placed 
beside the French: palm bore the follow- 
ing words in Mr. Balfour’s handwriting: 


“Dedicated by the British Mission to 
the immortal memory of George Wash- 
ington, soldier, statesman, patriot, who 
would have rejoiced to see the country 
of which he was by birth a citizen and 
the country his genius called into exist- 
ence fighting side by side to save man- 
kind from a military despotism.” 


An Eloquent Tribute 


Mr. Viviani’s speech on that occasion 
was a notable tribute in the following 
eloquent terms: 


In this spot lies all that is mortal of a great 
hero. Close by this spot is the modest abode 
where Washington rested after the tre- 
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mendous labor of achieving for a nation its 
emancipation. In this spot meet the admira- 
tion of the whole world and the veneration of 
the American people. In this spot rise be- 
fore us the glorious memories left by the 
soldiers of France led by Rochambeau and 
Lafayette. A descendant of the latter, my 
friend, M. de Chambrun, accompanies us. 
And I esteem it a supreme honor as well 
as a satisfaction for my conscience to be 
entitled to render this homage to our an- 
cestors in the presence of my colleague and 
friend, Mr. Balfour, who so nobly represents 
his great nation. By thus coming to lay here 
the respectful tribute of every English mind, 
he shows, in this historic moment of come- 
munion which France has willed, what na- 
tions that live for liberty can do. 

When we contemplate in the distant past 
the luminous presence of Washington; in 
nearer times the majestic figure of Abraham 
Lincoln; when we respectfully salute Presi- 
dent Wilson, the worthy heir of these great 
memories, we at one glance measure the vast 
career of the American people. It is because 
the American people proclaimed and won for 
the nation the right to govern itself, it is 
because it proclaimed and won the equality 
of all men, that the free American public, at 
the hour marked by fate, has been enabled 
with commanding force to carry its action 
beyond the seas. It is because it was resolved 
to extend its action still further that Congress 
was enabled to obtain within the space of a 
few days the vote of conscription and to pro- 
claim the necessity for a national army in the 
full splendor of civil peace. 

In the name of France I salute the young 
army which will share in our common glory. 

While paying this supreme tribute to the 
memory of Washington I do not diminish the 
effect of my words when [I turn my thoughts 
to the memory of so many unnamed heroes. 
I ask you before this tomb to bow in 
earnest meditation and all the fervor of piety 
before all the soldiers of the allied nations 
who for nearly three years have been fight- 
ing under different flags for the same ideal. 
I beg you to address the homage of your 
hearts and souls to all the heroes, born to 
live in happiness, in the tranquil pursuit of 
tneir labors, in the enjoyment of all human 
zffections, who went into battle with virile 
cheerfulness and gave themselves up, not to 
death alone, but to the eternal silence that 
closes over those whose sacrifice remains un- 
named, in the full knowledge that save for 
those who loved them their names would dis- 
appear with their bodies. Their monument is 
in our hearts. Not the living alone greet us 
here; the ranks of the dead themselves rise 
to surround the soldiers of liberty. 

At this solemn hour in the history of the 
world, while saluting from this sacred mound 
the final victory of justice, I send to the Re- 
public of the United States the greetings of 
the French Republic. 


Mr. Balfour, who followed M. Viviani, 
said: 


My friend and colleague, M. Viviani, in 
phrases burning with emotion, and in elo- 
quent language, not only has paid tribute 
to the hero who is buried here, but has 
brought our thoughts down to the present 
crisis, the greatest in the world’s history. He 
has told us of the people of France, England, 
Belgium, Russia, Italy, and Serbia who have 
sacrificed their lives for what they believe to 
be the cause of liberty. No spot on the face 
of the earth, where a speech in behalf of lib- 
erty might be made, could be more appropri- 
ate than the tomb of Washington. 

Mr. Balfour concluded by reading the 
inscription on the card attached to the 
British wreath, which he himself had 
written. 

Mr. Balfour was followed by Governor 
Stuart of’ Virginia, who spoke of the 
pride of his State in claiming Wash- 
ington as its son, and expressed the ap- 
preciation of America at the honor that 
had been paid to her hero. 

Marshal Joffre, as France’s greatest 
soldier, added a tribute to the greatest 
soldier of the United States. 

“In the French Army,” he said, “ all 
venerate the name and memory of 
Washington. I respectfully salute here 
the great soldier and lay upon his tomb 
the palm we offer our soldiers who have 
died for their country.” 

The bronze palm which is the symbol 
with which France honors her military 
heroes was laid on the sarcophagus by 
Marshal Joffre, assisted by Lieutenant de 
Tossan, his aid. 

Mr. Balfour and General Bridges, 
Great Britain’s chief army representa- 
tive in the mission, placed the British 
wreath. The three flags of Great Brit- 
ain, France and the United States 
rested on it. The French palm had on 
it only a wide band in the French na- 
tional colors. 

The earnestness and feeling with which 
the allied representatives spoke carried 
with it a full conviction of the reality 
of the symbolism which they sought to 
convey. 


Visit to Senate Chamber 


In the United States Senate Chamber 
May 1 Vice Premier Viviani, Marshal 
Joffre, and Ambassador Jusserand were 
granted the courtesies of the floor. A 
demonstration followed such as had not 
been witnessed in that Chamber since 
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Lafayette was the guest of the United 
States in 1822. 

The visit was made by invitation. The 
French Mission reached Vice President 
Marshall’s room shortly before 12:30 
o’clock. The Vice President was notified, 
and he named Mr. Hitchcock of Nebras- 
ka, who has been the active leader of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts, the ranking 
Republican of the committee, to usher 
the guests into the chamber. 

The two Senators crossed the lobby to 
the Vice President’s room and returned 
at once. M. Viviani entered with Mr. 
Hitchcock, Marshal Joffre with Mr. 
Lodge, and the French Ambassador with 
Admiral Chocheprat. The committee’s 
return was not expected so soon, but 
grave salutes to Marshal Joffre by two 
bright-eyed little pages at the door, 
which the Marshal as gravely returned, 
gave the signal. The Senators clapped 
hands deafeningly and rose, the galleries 
shouted more deafeningly still and rose, 
leaning forward and waving, while mem- 
bers of the House standing at the back 
of the chamber surged forward. 

The visitors shook hands with the 
Vice President and stood beside him, 
looking with evident pleasure at the wild 
scene before them. When the applause 
had lasted for several minutes Mr. Mar- 
shall tapped for order. 

“The Senate of the United States,” 
he said, “has had the pleasure and 
honor many times of receiving distin- 
guished visitors to the Republic. It had 
the honor of receiving General Lafay- 
ette, and now, nearly a century later, 
it has the honor of welcoming the Vice 
Premier of the French Government and 
the Marshal of France.” 

“Mr. President,” said Senator Martin 
of Virginia; the majority leader, “ I move 
that the Senate now recess so that Sena- 
tors may have the pleasure of greeting 
personally our distinguished guests.” 

The motion was carried by acclama- 
tion, and an informal reception began. 


Viviani Addresses Senate 


M. Viviani, during the reception, in 
which Representatives as well as Sena- 
tors participated, was prevailed upon to 
make an address and spoke as follows: 
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Since I have been granted the supreme 
honor of speaking before the representatives 
of the American people, may I ask them first 
to allow me to thank this magnificent cap- 
ital for the welcome it has accorded us? <Ac- 
customed as we are in our own free land 
to popular manifestations, and though we 
had been warned by your fellow-countrymen 
who live in Paris of the enthusiastic burning 
in your hearts, we are still full of the emo- 
tion raised by the sights that awaited us. 
I shall never cease to see the proud and 
stalwart men who saluted our passage; your 
women, whose grace adds fresh beauty to 
your city, their arms outstretched full of 
flowers, and your children hurrying to meet 
us at the call of their schoolmasters, as if 
our coming were looked upon as a lesson 
for them, all with one accord acclaiming, 
in our perishable persons, immortal France. 
And yet I predict there will be a yet grander 
manifestation the day when your illustrious 
President, relieved from the burden of power, 
will come among us bearing the salute of 
the Republic of the United States to a free 
Europe, whose foundations from end to end 
shall be based on right. It is with unspeak- 
able emotion that we cross the threshold of 
this legislative palace where prudence and 
boldness meet, and that I, for the first time 
in the annals of America, though a foreigner, 
speak in this hall, which only a few days 
since resounded with the words of virile force. 


You have set all the democracies of the 
world the most magnificent example. So soon 
as the common peril was made manifest to 
you, with simplicity and within a few short 
days you voted a formidable credit and pro- 
claimed that a formidable army was to be 
raised. The commentary on his acts which 
President Wilson gave before acting, and 
which you made yours, remains in the his- 
tory of free peoples the weightiest of lessons. 

Doubtless you were resolved to avenge the 
insult offered your flag, which the whole 
world respected; doubtless through the thick- 
ness of these massive walls the mournful 
ery of all the victims which criminal hands 
hurled into the depths of the sea, has reached 
and stirred your souls; but it will be your 
honor in history that you also heard the 
cry of humanity, and invoked against autoc- 
racy the rights of democracies. And I can 
only wonder as I speak what, if they still 
have any power to think, are the thoughts 
of the autocrats who three years ago against 
us, three months ago against you, unchained 
this conflict. 

Ah! doubtless they said among themselves 
that a democracy is an ideal Government, 
that it showers reforms on mankind, that it 
ean in the domain of labor quicken all 
economic activities. And yet now we see the 
French Republic fighting in defense of its 
territory and the liberty of nations and op- 
posing to the avalanche let loose by Prussian 
militarism the union of all its children who 
are still capable of striking many a weighty 
blow. And now we see Englend, far removed 
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like you from conscription, who has also, by 
virtue of a discipline all accept, raised from 
her soil millions of fighting men. And we see 
other nations accomplishing the same act; 
and that liberty not only inflames all hearts 
but co-ordinates and brings into being all 
needed efforts. And now we see all America 
rise and sharpen her weapons in the midst 
of peace for the common struggle. 

Together we will carry on that struggle; 
and when by force we have at last imposed 
military victory, our labors will not be con- 
cluded. Our task will be—I quote the noble 
words of President Wilson—to organize the 
society of nations. I well know that our 
enemies, who have never seen before them 
anything but horizons of carnage, will never 
cease to jeer at so noble a dream. Such has 
always been the fate of ideas at their birth; 
and if thinkers and men of action had al- 
lowed themselves to be discouraged by 
skeptics mankind would still be in its in- 
fancy and we should still be slaves. After 
material victory we will win this moral vic- 
tory. We will shatter the ponderous sword 
of militarism; we will establish guarantees 
for peace; and then we can disappear from 
the world’s stage, since we shall leave at the 
cost of our common immolation the noblest 
heritage future generations can possess. 


When he concluded, shouts of “ Jof- 
fre!” “Joffre!” filled the Chamber, and 
the Marshal turned and said with a 
smile: “I do not speak English.” Then 
raising his right hand, he called out, 
“Vivent les Etats-Unis!” With a mili- 
tary salute, he was gone. 


Reception in the House 


M. Viviani and Marshal Joffre visited 
the House of Representatives by invita 
tion on May 3. Practically the entire mem 
bership of the House and the crowded 
galleries rose and applauded as the 
visitors were announced. Several chil 
dren of members received kisses from the 
Marshal of France and the Vice Premier. 
When Miss Jeannette Rankin, woman 
member of the House, approached, M 
Viviani and Admiral Chocheprat kissed 
her hand. 

M. Viviani mounted the Speaker’s 
rostrum and said: 


Gentlemen: Once more my fellow-country- 
men and I are admitted to the honor of 
being present at a sitting in a legislative 
chamber. May I be permitted to express our 
emotion at this solemn derogation against 
rules more than a century old, and, so far 
as I am concerned, may I say that as a 
Member of Parliament accustomed for twenty 
years to the passions and storms which 
sweep through political assemblies I appre- 


ciate more than any one at this moment the 
supreme joy of being near this chair, which 
is in such a commanding position that, how- 
ever feeble may be the voice that speaks 
thence, it is heard over the whole world? 


Gentlemen, I will not thank you, not 
because our gratitude fails, but because 
words to express it fail. We feel that your 
sympathy and enthusiasm come not only 
from your hearts but from the jealousy 
which you have for your own honor. We 
have all felt that you were not merely fulfill- 
ing the obligation of international courtesy. 
Suddenly, in all its charming intimacy, the 
complexity of the American soul has been 
revealed to us. When one meets an Amer- 
ican one is supposed to meet a practical man, 
merely a practical man, caring only for busi- 
ness, only interested in business. But when 
at certain hours in private life one studies 
the American soul one discovers at the same 
time how fresh and delicate it is; and when 
at certain moments of public life one con- 
siders the soul of the nation, then one sees 
all the force of the ideals that rise from it 
is so that this American people, in its perfect 
balance, is at once practical and sentimental, 
a realizer and a dreamer, and is always 
ready to place its practical qualities at the 
disposal of its puissant thoughts. 


Intrusted with a mandate from a free 
people, we come among freemen to compare 
our ideas, exchange our views, to measure 
the whole extent of the problems raised by 
this war, and all the allied nations, simply 
because they repose on democratic insti- 
tutions, through their Governments, meet in 
the same lofty region on equal terms, in full 
liberty. 

T well know that at this very hour in the 
Central Empires there is an absolute mon- 
archy which binds other peoples to its will 
by vassal links of steel. It has been said 
that this was a sign of strength; it is only 
an appearance of strength. In truth, only a 
few weeks ago, on the eve of the day when 
outraged America was about to rise in its 
force, on the morrow of the day when the 
Russian revolution, faithful to its alliance, 
called at once its soldiers to arms and its 
people to independence, this absolute mon- 
arch was seen to totter on the steps of his 
throne as he felt the first breath of the 
tempest pass over his crown. He _ bent 
toward his people in humiliation, and, in 
order to win their sympathy, borrowed from 
free peoples their highest institutions and 
promised his subjects universal suffrage. 

The day before yesterday, in a public meet- 
ing at which I was present, I heard one of 
your greatest orators say with deep emotion: 
*“Tt has been sworn on the tomb of Wash- 
ington.’”’ And then I understood the full 
import of those words. If Washington could 
rise from his tomb, if from his sacred mound 
he could view the world as it now is— 
shrunk to smaller proportions by the lessen- 
ing of material and moral distances and the 
mingling of every kind of communication be- 
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tween men—he would feel his labors were 
not yet concluded; and that, just as a man of 
superior and powerful mind owes a debt to 
all other men, so a superior and powerful na- 
tion owes a debt to other nations, and after 
establishing its own independence must aid 
others to maintain their independence or to 
conquer it. It is the mysterious logic of his- 
tory which President. Wilson so marvelously 
understood, thanks to a mind as vigorous as 
it is subtle, as capable of analysis as it is of 
synthesis, of minute observation followed by 
swift action. 

It has been sworn on the tomb of Wash- 
ington. It has been sworn on the tomb of 
our allied soldiers, fallen in a sacred cause. 
It has been sworn by the bedside of our 
wounded men. It has been sworn on the 
heads of our orphan children. It has been 
sworn on cradles and on tombs. It has 
been sworn! 


Marshal Joffre in Chicago 


The French Mission left Washington 
by special train on the 3d for a tour of 
the Middle Western States, and reached 
Chicago on the 4th. At a public recep- 
tion Marshal Joffre delivered his first 
address, as follows: 

My friends, I am proud to have in my hand 
the American flag, which is to the American 
people what the French flag is to the people 
of France, a symbol of liberty. I hold in my 
other hand the flag of France, who has given 
of her best, her stanchest, and her bravest, 
and which also stands for liberty. I had the 
honor to carry the French flag on the field of 
battle, and I am glad to join the flag of 
many battles to the flag that has never 
known defeat. With this flag I bring to you 
the salute of the French Army to the Ameri- 
can people, our stanch ally in the common 
cause, 

As he joined the two flags of red, white, 
and blue with the closing words, the 
whole assembly mounted the seats and 
cheered. 


The mission was enthusiastically wel- 
comed and hospitably entertained at Chi- 
cago, and thence proceeded to St. Louis. 
On May 6 at St. Louis 20,000 persons 
crowded into the Coliseum to welcome the 
visitors, and as many more stood outside, 
unable to obtain admission. From there 
they proceeded to Kansas City, where 
they were received with tumultuous en- 
thusiasm. They returned to the East 
via Springfield, Ill., where they visited 
the tomb of Lincoln; a wreath was placed 
upon the sarcophagus by Marshal Joffre; 
here the Legislature was also addressed. 
At all towns through which they passed 
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large crowds assembled and greeted the 
visitors with shouts of welcome. 

At Philadelphia they were elaborately 
entertained. Independence Hall was 
visited. General Joffre, receiving a 
Marshal’s baton made from a piece of 
one of the Independence Hall rafters, 
said he held “a piece of real liberty, and 
wished to convey to the American people 
the greetings of the French Army and 
an expression of happiness in having the 
co-operation of Americans.” 

At Independence Hall M. Viviani said: 
“We do not feel in America as if we 
were far from home. The ideals and 
aims of America and of France are the 
same. It was in this holy place that 
freedom. was first breathed from the 
mouths of men for the inspiration of 
every nation.” 


French Envoys in New Y ork 


The visitors reached New York City 
on the afternoon of May 9. The recep- 
tion tendered them on their arrival was 
the most enthusiastic ever granted any 
man or group of men in the city’s his- 
tory. For two days and nights enormous 
crowds filled Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
and overflowed far back into adjoining 
streets. Flags, bunting, and illumina- 
tions appeared from one end of the city 
to the other, and the visitors passed for 
miles along Fifth Avenue amid a won- 
derful vista of the French tricolor, the 
British union jack and the American 
Stars and Stripes. 

The New York Public Library and the 
Court of Honor in front of it were re- 
markable for the beauty of the decora- 
tions. The columns of plaster, sur- 
mounted by the American eagle standing 
on globes with wings outstretched, sup- 
ported streamers of the dark blue of 
France and poles from which hung the 
flags of the three allies. In front of the 
library many pine trees gave a touch 
of color to the great marble building. 
Along the terrace and on either side of 
the entrance way were five great poles 
supporting streaming banners alternately 
displaying the rooster of France, the lion 
of Britain, and the American eagle. At 
night the scene was far more beautiful, 
with the great lines of the library out- 
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lined with indirect lighting and each 
column of the court standing clear in a 
blaze of golden illumination. 


Address at City Hall 
At the City Hall, where the formal re- 
ception was held on the evening of the 
mission’s arrival, M. Viviani, in response 
to an address by Mayor Mitchel, replied 
as follows: 


You were right when you dwelt on the 
wonderful spectacle which France has given 
to the world for three years. You were right 
when you said that the blood of France is 
flowing like water. From the open wounds 
of our soldiers has flowed the pure red blood 
of France. It has flooded our plains in the 
very spots where formerly our farmers and 
our workmen were living at peace. 

And why does the invader pollute our soil? 
We are a pacific nation, as pacific as your- 
selves, but you have seen for yourselves how 
easy it was to remain faithful to dreams of 
universal peace. You cherished such dreams. 
You were a great people, with only one 
thought—humanity and justice. We were 
a free democracy and we had only one 
thought—universal right and humanity. But 
German aggression was thrust upon us. We 
were compelled to rise in arms, and now we 
fight—we fight for our territory, for our 
wealth, for our historical traditions—in order 
that the invader may not take another step 
on our sacred soil. France fights for the 
world—for justice, for humanity—and it is 
because she fights for that that at last the 
American people have risen to give France 
and her allies their moral and material aid. 


Slavery Worse Than War 


T fully understand how you faltered in the 
face of the awful duty that confronted you. 
For war has its dangers and its horrors, its 
moaning widows, its premature deaths, and 
casts a blight on the mothers of infants who 
are our hope and joy and who know only 
woe and calamity. 

War is a horrible thing, but could there be 
anything more terrible for people than to 
live without honor or independence? Just 
as you were unwilling to allow your national 
honor to be humiliated under the insolent 
threats and mandates of Germany, we were 
unwilling to submit to break our oaths. 
When we look back into the events of the 
last three years, you have seen small peoples 
orpressed and great nations like Russia 
England, France, and Italy rush to the de- 
fense of the rights of mankind in order to 
save from the wreck some portion of their 
national honor. You have felt the revolt of 
your consciences from the first hour when 
German aggression struck at your brothers, 
and it was then an easy matter for those 
who had witnessed the evolution of Ameri- 
can feeling to foresee what would happen 
and what has actually happened since. 


All America has risen in arms. We have 
just visited the Middle West. We have just 
seen what enthusiasm has arisen among 
the men, the women, and the children of 
these regions. 

We have found everywhere, even in those 
very places where we had been told we 
would not find it, the virile resolution of a 
whole people acclaiming our message, and 
we find it here again in these streets of New 
York, this great city where millions of men 
surge like waves of the sea. 


Democracy in Arms 


I cannot do better in order to symbolize 
this union of the French and American peo- 
ple than to appear before you side by side 
with Marshal Joffre. It is indeed pleasing 
to me in this by no means foreign land, in 
this friendly land, bound by so many ties to 
France, to thank the French Army for the 
heroic manner it has fought, for the great 
deeds it has done. That army at the outset 
of the war had to give way materially 
before the most formidable onslaught that 
the history of man has ever recorded, but 
came back and hurled itself upon the in- 
vader. Yes, they threw themselves into the 
fray, those youths in their teens, their eyes 
aflame and their hearts, going into battle, 
going to death, but going for the country, 
for civilization, for mankind. 

Our army is our nation in arms. It is de- 
mocracy in arms for its honor and indepen- 
dence. You will say—you also—that you have 
seen that wonderful sight of democracy 
which has known how to organize its forces, 
how to marshal its strength. A democracy 
which has not awaited the hour of danger, 
which, like our own, had its army, its lead- 
ers, its chiefs, and which, thanks to what 
it had done, was able to hold its own. 

As I was on my way here I neard the 
crowd acclaiming those who accompanied 
me, and who wear the uniform like Marshal 
Joffre, as the saviors of the world. Yes, 
the soldiers of the Marne are the saviors 
of the world. But if we had not had con- 
scription, if there had not been the men to 
answer the call of mobilization, what would 
have befallen our country despite its courage, 
its enthusiasm, its valor? There, citizens, 
you have the great and grave legend taught 
by the war. 

So long as there is in the world a war- 
like Germany, so long as there is a na- 
tion of prey, a country bent on oppression, 
on treachery and violence, so long will de- 
mocracies be imperiled. If they would save 
the treasures of civilization and the heritag 
of mankind which are theirs they must meet 
the danger, they must be ready, they must 
arm themselves, but with the purpose never 
to place the sword at the service of aught 
but the right. 

The home of Henry C. Frick on Fifth 

Avenue was placed at the service of the 


guests. On May 10 the whole city united 
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in demonstrations. The commission went 
in the morning to attend the unveiling of 
a statue of Lafayette in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, and later were entertained at 
luncheon by the Merchants’ Association 
of New York. In the afternoon Columbia 
University conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws upon Marshal Joffre 
and Vice Premier Viviani, after which 
they visited Grant’s Tomb. In the evening 
a reception was given in the Public Li- 
brary by the French patriotic societies, 
and a great gala concert followed in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where the au- 
dience contributed $85,000 for Marshal 
Joffre’s use in relief work. The Mar. 
shal’s arrival in the Opera House at 11 
o’clock at night, when the audience in- 
terrupted Paderewski’s playing of a mas- 
terpiece to rise and cheer the victor of the 
Marne, marked the climax of a memora- 
ble and strenuous day for the visitors. 


Balfour Visits Congress 


Meanwhile at Washington the British 
Commissioners remained in daily confer- 
ence with Cabinet officials. On May 5 
Mr. Balfour, head of the commission, was 
invited to attend Congress. In the scene 
that followed two precedents of a century 
and a half were broken. It was the first 
time in American history that a British 
official had been invited to address the 
House of Representatives, and it was the 
first time that a President of the United 
States had sat in the gallery. The wel- 
come to Mr. Balfour and his associates 
equaled, if it did not surpass, the demon- 
stration which had greeted M. Viviani 
and Marshal Joffre earlier in the week. 


The demonstration given to the Presi- 
dent rivaled that which Mr. Balfour re- 
ceived. Unannounced, he slipped into 
the Executive Gallery. For several min- 
utes no one on the floor saw Mr. Wilson, 
although he was sitting in the front row. 
Then suddenly a member on the floor dis- 
covered him, and a group rose, applaud- 
ing. The whole House followed, and for 
several minutes the floor and galleries 
joined in hearty applause. 

As the applause died down, Speaker 
Clark appointed a committee to escort 
the British Mission into the Chamber. 
At a few minutes after 12:30 o’clock 


they appeared and the whole House rose 
to greet them while hearty applause 
swept the floor and the galleries. The 
ovation lasted several minutes, subsiding 
only to start with a new outburst of 
cheers and hand-clapping when the 
Speaker introduced Mr. Balfour. The 
British Minister was visibly affected by 
the warmth of his reception. 

Through it all the President joined 
vigorously in the applause. When the 
speaker had finished and stood below the 
rostrum with General Bridges, Admiral 
de Chair, and the British Ambassador, 
shaking hands with the members as they 
filed past, Mr. Wilson again surprised 
those present by slipping downstairs 
quietly and passing down the line with 
the Congressmen. 


Balfour’s Address to the House 


~In his address before the House of 
Representatives Mr. Balfour said: 


Will you permit me, on behalf of my 
friends and myself, to offer you my deepest 
and sincerest thanks for the rare and valued 
honor which you have done us by receiving 
us here today? We all feel the greatness of 
this honor, but I think to none of us can it 
come home so closely as to one who, like 
myself, has been for forty-three years in the 
service of a free assembly like your own. 

I rejoice to think that a member, a very 
old member I am sorry to say, of the British 
House of Commons has been received here 
today by this great sister assembly with 
such kindness as you have shown to me and 
to my friends. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these two assemblies 
are the greatest and the oldest of the free 
assemblies now governing great nations in the 
world. The history, indeed, of the two is 
very different. The beginnings of the British 
House of Commons go back to a dim historic 
past, and its full rights and status have only 
been conquered and permanently secured 
after centuries of political struggle. 

Your fate has been a happier one. You 
were called into existence at a much later 
stage of social development. You came into 
being complete and perfected and all your 
powers determined and your place in the 
constitution secured beyond chance of revo- 
lution, but though the history of these two 
great assemblies is different, each of them 
represents the great democratic principle to 
which we look forward as the security for 
the future peace of the world. All of the free 
assemblies now to be found governing the 
great nations of the earth have been modeled 
either upon your practice or upon ours, or 
upon both combined. 

Mr. Speaker, the compliment paid to the 
mission from Great Britain by such an as- 

























sembly and upon such an occasion is one 
not one of us is ever likely to forget; but 
there is something, after all, even deeper and 
more significant in the circumstances under 
which I now have the honor to address you 
than any which arise out of the interchange 
of courtesies, however sincere, between two 
great and friendly nations. 

We all, I think, feel instinctively that this 
is one of the great moments in the history of 
the world, and that what is now happening 
on both sides of the Atlantic represents the 
drawing together of great and free peoples 
for mutual protection against the aggression 
of military despotism. 

I am not one of those, none of you are 
among those, who are such bad democrats as 
to say that democracies make no mistakes. 
All free assemblies have made blunders, 
sometimes they have committed crimes. Why 
is it.then that we look forward to the spirit 
of free institutions, and especially among our 
present enemies, as one of the greatest guar- 
antees of the future peace of the world? I 
will say to you, gentlemen, how it seems 
to me. . 

It is quite true that the people and the 
representatives of the people may be be- 
trayed by some momentary gust of passion 
into a policy which they ultimately deplore, 
but it is only a military despotism of the 
German type that can through generations, if 
need be, pursue steadily, remorselessly, un- 
scrupulously, and appallingly the object of 
dominating the civilization of mankind. And, 
mark you, this evil, this menace, under which 
we are now suffering, is not one which di- 
minishes with the growth of knowledge and 
progress of material civilization, but, on the 
contrary, it increases with them. 

When I was young we used to flatter our- 
selves that progress inevitably meant peace, 
and that growth of knowledge was always 


accompanied as its natural fruit by the. 


growth of good-will among the nations of the 
earth. Unhappily, we know better now, and 
we know there is such a thing in the world 
as a power which can with unvarying per- 
sistency focus all the resources of knowledge 
and of civilization into the one great task of 
making itself the moral and material master 
of the world. It is against that danger that 
we, the free peoples’ of Western civilization, 
have banded ourselves together. 


British in New York 


Mr. Balfour and the other members of 
the British Commission reached New 
York by special train Friday afternoon, 
May 11, and every step of their way 
from the Battery to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, which had been 
placed at their service, lay through 
cheering crowds. The party was formally 
received at the City Hall by Mayor 
Mitchel and a delegation of distinguished 
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citizens. An enormous crowd was in 
attendance. The lawn at the entrance 
was filled with 2,000 schoolgirls, all 
clad in white middy blouses and dark 
blue skirts with red hair ribbons, and 
each with a flag. Behind this group was 
a column of Boy Scouts in mass and 
pyramid formations, all clad in khaki. 
Every available foot of space in the park 
and surrounding streets was filled with 
cheering people, among whom the flags 
of the United States, France, and Great 
Britain were freely intermingled. 


Mr. Balfour was formally greeted by 
the Mayor, who was followed by Joseph 
H. Choate, former Ambassador to Great 
Britain. [Mr. Choate died suddenly three 
days later in his New York home.] In 
the course of his speech Mr. Choate said: 


We hesitated, we doubted, we hung back, 
not from any lack of sympathy, not from 
any lack of enthusiasm, not because we did 
not know what was the right path; but how 
to take it and when to take it was always 
the question. I feared at one time that we 
might enter into it for some selfish purpose, 
for the punishment of aggressions against our 
individual, national, personal rights, for the 
destruction of American ships or of a few 
American lives, ample ground for war; but 
we waited, and it turns out now that we 
waited wisely, because we were able at last 
to enter into this great contest of the whole 
world for a noble and lofty purpose, such 
as never attracted nations before. We are 
entering into it under your lead, Sir, for the 
purpose of the vindication of human rights, 
for the vindication of free government 
throughout the world, for the establishment— 
by and by; soon, we hope; late, it may be— 
of a peace which shall endure and not a 
peace that shall be no peace at all. 

Fortunately, we have now no room for 
choice. Under the guidance of the President, 
we stand pledged now before all the world 
to all the allies whom we have joined to 
carry into this contest all that we have, all 
that we hope for, and all that we ever aspire 
unto. We shall be in time to take part in 
that peace which shall forever stand and 
prevent any more such national outrages as 
commenced this war on the side of Germany. 
We have been only thirty days in the war, 
and already it has had a marvelous effect 
upon our own people. Before that there was 
apathy, there was indifference, there was 
indulgence in personal pursuits, in personal 
prosperity; but today every young man in 
America, and every old man, too, is asking: 
‘* What can I do best to serve my country? ”’ 


Mr. Balfour, in the course of his re- 
ply, said: 
Those who had the good fortune to drive 
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through the streets of the city up to this 
hall, I am sure must have been astounded 
at the whole-hearted exhibition of enthusi- 
asm which, from every street, from every 
window, from every house, made itself visi- 
ble and audible to the spectators. Seldom 
have I seen a sight—and my experience, alas, 
is an old one—seldom, or never, have I seen 
a sight so deeply moving; never have I seen 
a sight which went more to the heart. If, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, where the 
stress and strain of battle seem sometimes 
hard to sustain, they could have one glimpse 
of the sympathies shown them in this vast 
and noble community, it would give them, if 
there be faint hearts—I have not heard of 
them on the other side—if faint hearts there 
be, they indeed would regain new strength, 
new courage, new enthusiasm, new resolu- 
tion, and they would feel again, if they 
ever ceased to feel it, that firm determina- 
tion to carry through at all sacrifices this 
great struggle to its appointed end, which, 
after all, is the very strength and nerve 
of the allied forces. 


Dinner of Mayor’s Committee 


The climax of all these proceedings 
was the joint reception in New York on 
May 12 to both the French and English 
Commissions. It took the form of a din- 
ner at the Waldorf tendered by the 
Mayor’s Reception Committee, which 
was attended by 1,000 of New York 
City’s leading men; in addition there 
were present the only two living ex- 
Presidents, Taft and Roosevelt, the Gov- 
ernor of New York, and other men dis- 
tinguished in official and civic life. 

Here again Mr. Choate delivered the 
principal address on the part of the 
city, following Mayor Mitchel. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Choate said: 

America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, America has 
learned what this war is about, what it is 
fcr—that it is for the establishment of free- 
dom against slavery, for the vindication of 
free government against tyranny, and op- 
pression and autocracy and all the other hor- 
rible names that you can apply to misgov- 
ernment. When it came to that there was 
but one question for America, and our Presi- 
dent at Washington has solved it for us. 
Nobody can tell how far he saw ahead any 


more than we at this moment can tell how 
far we can see ahead. 


Balfour on the War’s Meaning 


In his address Mr. Balfour said: 


I have not come here authorized by my 
Government to set myself up or to set my 
friends up as instructors of the great Amer- 
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ican people. They know and you know how 
to manage your affairs, and do not require 
us to teach you. It may be, it probably is, 
the fact, that a study of the history of this 
war will show those who run and desire to 
read that there are certain mistakes which 
a great democracy, imperfectly prepared for 
war, may easily make. We shall be happy to 
describe these mistakes to you, if happily it 
will be your desire to learn the lesson from 
them. But I do not propose either now or at 
any other occasion to set myself up as an ad- 
viser or monitor on these great themes. It is 
enough that I proclaim my unalterable con- 
viction that we have reached a moment in the 
world’s history on which the future, not of 
this country, but of every country, not of its 
interests, but of every interest of civilization 
is trembling in the balance. At that critical 
moment it is my bounden duty to raise my 
voice and to appeal to all who will listen to 
me today in the great task which we have 
been bearing for two and a half years, and 
which you have cheerfully and generously de- 
termined to take the weight of upon your own 
shoulders. * * * 

Why is it that the people of this great city 
have come forth instinctively—I was going 
to say by thousands; I feel inclined to say 
by millions—to show their enthusiasm for 
the cause you have taken up? It is because* 
they instinctively feel what is the vital issue 
at stake, because they instinctively feel that 
it is neither desirable nor, were it desirable, 
“possible for this great Republic to hold itself 
aloof from a world in suffering and not do 
its part to redeem mankind. 

Surely it is a significant fact that here we 
are, the representatives of three great democ- 
racies, in the very heart of New York, to 
plead a common cause. What has brought 
us all together? What is the meaning of this 
unique gathering? What is the meaning of 
the multitude crowding your streets today 
and yesterday? It is a shallow view to sup- 
pose that each of these great nations has had 
a separate and different cause of controversy 
with the enemy—that Russia was dragged 
in because of Serbia, that France was 
dragged in because of Russia, that Great 
Britain was dragged in because of the viola- 
tion of Belgian territory, and that the United 
States has been dragged in because of the 
piratical warfare of the German submarines. 

All those causes are, each of them, and 
separately, no doubt a sufficient reason, but 
for a moment to consider this war carried 
on by the Allies as that of separate interests, 
separate causes of controversy, is an utterly 
inadequate and false view of the situation. 
These are but symptoms of the absolute 
necessity in which a civilized world finds 
itself, to deal with an imminent and over- 
mastering peril. What is that peril? What 
is it we feel that we have got to stop? I 
will tell you my view of it. It is the calcu- 
lated and remorseless use of every civilized 
weapon to carry out the ends of pure bar- 
barism. To us of English speech it seems 
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impossible, incredible, that a nation should 
clearly set itself to work and co-ordinate 
every means of science, every means that 
knowledge, that industry can provide, not 
for the bettering of its own people, but for 
the demolition of other peoples. 

The history of the world is too full of the 
adventures of unscrupulous ambition. We 
know all through history of men who have 
endeavored, at the cost of others, to expand 
their own State. Within the last century, or 
a little more, we have seen men of genius 
trying to coerce the world. But this is not a 
case of a new Napoleon arising to carry out 
a new adventure. This is not a caSe of ad- 
venture, of a genius seeking to satisfy his 
ambition within the limits of his own coun- 
try. 

It is something far different and far more 
dangerous for mankind. It is the settled 
determination to use every means to put the 
whole world at her feet. We all know 
it is a commonplace that science has enor- 
mously expanded the means by which men 
can kill each other. Modern destruction is 
carried out as much in the laboratory of 
your universities as it is on the field of bat- 
tle, but we have always believed, we have 
always hoped, that this increased power of 
destruction would be limited and controlled 
by the growing forces of humanity and civ- 
ilization. We have been taught, not by Ger- 
many, but by those who rule Germany, by 
the military caste which controls Germany— 
we have been taught a different lesson, and 
we now know not merely that every scien- 
tific weapon will be put in force to make 
war more horrible than it was in barbarous 
times, but that even the rights of civiliza- 
tion, of trade, of commerce, even the inter- 
communication between different peoples, 
will be used for the same sinister object. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is the danger 
we have to meet, and if at this moment the 
world is bathed in blood and tears from 
the highlands of distant Armenia down to 
the very fields of France, almost within 
sight of the Strait of Dover—if we have 
seen a reckless destruction. of life, not 
merely of soldiers but of civilians; if we 
have seen peaceful communities dragged 
through the mire, ruined, outraged; if horror 
has been heaped upon horror, until really 
we almost get callous in reading our news- 
papers in the morning—if all these things 
are true, shall we not rise up and resist 
them? 

Shall we who know what freedom is be- 
come the humble and obsequious servants 
of those who only know what power is? 
That will never be tolerated. The free na- 
tions of the earth are not thus to be crushed 
out of existence, and if any proof is re- 
quired that that consummation is impos- 
sible, it is a gathering like this where the 
three great democracies of the West are 
joined together under circumstances unique 
in the whole history of the world. 

And that fact should also give strength 
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and consolation to those who, feeling the 
magnitude of the issue at stake, are inclined 
to doubt how the contest will end. But we 
will fail unless all here who love liberty, and 
who are prepared to labor together, to fight 
together, to make our sacrifices in common-—- 
unless that happens we may be destroyed 
piecemeal and the civilization of the world 
may receive a wound from which it will not 
easily recover. 


Viviani’s Dinner Speech 


M. Viviani’s speech was one of im- 
passioned and vivid eloquence. In part 


he said: 

The Kultur of Germany is all very well so 
long as its interests are not crossed, but 
when they are it is like a wild beast. Ger- 
many did not know the spirit of England, 
of France, or of Russia. They said that 
England would not fight, that Englishmen 
would remain at home while the Continent of 
Europe was overrun, but they did not know 
the history of that country. 

You in America cannot realize, cannot 
imagine. the suffering and horror of what 
war has meant to France and her people. 
But you will arouse yourselves to the battle 
fcr liberty, justice, democracy, and humanity. 

When the war is over and peace reigns 
in the world—and Germany is vanquished— 
history will say that the free peoples of the 
earth joined their powers and resources to 
make the world safe for justice, for good 
faith betweén nation and nation, and for 
humanity. 

In the name of France and my companions 
I thank you all and the entire population of 
New York for the great ovation and welcome 
you have extended us. The soul of America 
is so great and noble that it is fitting that 
America should arise to fight for the cause 
of freedom and justice. It is the greatest 
honor of my life to have been here and see 
and realize the spirit of this sister republic. 
You may depend upon Joffre and myself to 
do all we can to aid you and inform you in 
all the details of the great task ahead of you. 
I see before me now the might and strength 
of Germany and realize that it must—that 
it will—be overthrown. 

Following the dinner at the Waldorf 
Mr. Balfour was driven to the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. There 
he was presented with the diploma of 
Doctor of Laws conferred upon him on 
Thursday by Columbia University. The 
presentation was made by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of the univer- 
sity, who explained how the degree had 
been conferred. 

In accepting, Mr. Balfour was deeply 
touched. He said afterward that he had 
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been thrilled as never before in his life 
by the reception in New York. 


Address to Lawyers’ Club 


Earlier in the day M. Viviani was the 
guest of the lawyers of New York. On 
this occasion he delivered another of his 
important utterances, of which the fol- 
lowing are among the significant pas- 
sages: 


It is not an abstract salute which the 
French Mission has brought to America. No, 
we are not here merely to exchange expres- 
sions of international friendship; we have 
not come merely for the purpose of shaking 
hands with you; we have not come here to 
salute you nor to become intoxicated by the 
clamorous acclamations which greet us in 
your streets. We have come here to pene- 
trate your souls, to penetrate your hearts. 
Yes, this I say, we have come, however un- 
worthy we may be of our mission, to show 
you the great soul of wounded France, of 
suffering France, of eternal France. 

All the orators who have preceded me upon 
this platform have accorded me too much 
praise to permit me, with modesty, to sur- 
pass the height of their eulogy. You have 
shown the French, isolated at the beginning 
of the war, sleeping in muddy and bloody 
trenches, fighting night and day, constantly, 
not only ‘for themselves, but for humanity. 
You have considered the French Army as 
the vanguard of all the armies of free men. 
Yes, indeed, that is true. For the last three 
years we have been fighting for liberty; we 
are flinging to the breeze under the fire of 
cannon the banner of universal democracy. 
May free men now rise and come to our 
side! For the honor of humanity let us not 
be alone in this fight! 

Come to us, American brothers, whose 
hearts have been attached to ours since La- 
fayette, with his French soldiers, landed 
upon your soil and loaned the aid of his 
arms to American independence. It is not 
for France; it is not for you; it is not for 
England; it is not for Russia. No; it is not 
for the nations; it is for the whole world; 
it is for all humanity. 


On May 11 Marshal Joffre visited 
West Point, reviewed the Cadet Corps, 
and was entertained by the staff. Pre- 
viously the same day he visited Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters at Newburg, N. Y., 
where he was received by Governor 
Whitman. Here the Eagle of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati was conferred on 
him. He had been elected an honorary 
member of this society. The only other 
foreigners who had thus been honored 
were Rochambeau and Lafayette. 

From New York the French Mission 
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visited Boston, where they were en- 
thusiastically received. M. Viviani pro- 
ceeded to Ottawa. 


Chamber of Commerce Speech 


The New York Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon to Mr. Balfour and the English 
party was attended by more than 1,000 
members and guests. In his address, 
after thanking the President, E. H. Out- 
erbridge, for his kindly references to the 
bond between the United States and Eng- 
land, Mr. Balfour said the hope of his 
life had been that before he died “the 
union between the English-speaking, 
freedom-loving branches of the human 
race should be drawn far closer than in 


‘the past, and that all temporary causes 


of difference which may ever have sep- 
arated the two great peoples would be 
seen in their true and just proportion, and 
that we should all realize, on whatever 
side of the Atlantic fortune had placed 
us, that the things wherein we have dif- 
fered in the past sink into absolute in- 
significance when compared with those 
vital agreements which at all times, but 
never more than at such a time as the 
present, unite us in one great spiritual 
whole.” 

In alluding to the bonds between the 
English-speaking races, he said: 

You have absorbed in your midst many 
admirable citizens drawn from all parts of 
Europe, whom American institutions and 
American ways of thought have molded and 
are molding into one great people. I rejoice 
to think it should be so. A similar process 
on a smaller scale is going on.in the self- 
governing dominions of the British Empire. 
It is a good process, it is a noble process. 
Let us never forget that wherever be the 
place in which that great and beneficent 
process is going on, whether it be in Canada, 
whether it be in Australia, or whether on the 
largest scale of all it be in the United States 
of America, the spirit which the immigrant 
absorbs is the spirit in all these places largely 
due to a historic past in which your fore- 
fathers and my forefathers, gentlemen, all 
had their share. 


In speaking of the Chairman’s refer- 
ence to the splendid work of the British 
fleet, Mr. Balfour said: 


Does anybody think that if the sea power 
were transferred from British to German 
hands the historian of the future could say 
the same of the German fleet? By their fruits 
we know them. Deliberately brought into ex- 
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istence in the hope that it would break down 
that naval power which the German auto- 
cracy—not the German people, but the Ger- 
man autocracy—recognizes as one of the 
greatest bulwarks of freedom, and one of 
the most powerful defenses against world 
domination, knowing that instinctively they 
have been feverishly building for eighteen 
or twenty years in order that, if it might 
be so, they could destroy the country with 
which they had no quarrel, and no cause of 
quarrel, but which they regarded with an in- 
stinctive and unalterable jealousy. They have 
been disappointed. Their fleet remains safely 
in the harbor. 


What puts out to sea is not the battleship 
or the battle cruiser; there is no successor of 
the great fleets of ancient times; but the 
submarine which, in their hands, finds its 
natural prey in the destruction of defense- 
less merchantmen and the butchery of de- 
fenseless women and children. I will do the 
German fleet the justice to say that I do 
not believe that this was its ideal when this 
war started, or when its ships were under 
construction. What I do say is that the use 
which the German governing classes are now 
making of this new weapon, while it will 
never decide the issue of this war, neverthe- 
less indicates a menace to the future com- 
merce of the world which must be absolutely 
stopped for the future. Under the old mari- 
time laws, which the United States and Great 
Britain in particular have always recognized, 
fleets undoubtedly did interfere with the com- 
merce of any enemy belligerents, and it is 
very difficult to see how that could or ought to 
be avoided until that happy time comes when 
war is neither on land nor sea permitted to 
interfere with private rights, or indeed per- 
mitted to go on at all. 


Germans Made War Inhuman. 


But, gentlemen, maritime warfare as it 
has been carried on by civlized nations in 
the past has been a human affair, carried 
out under recognized laws, under which as 
little injury was done to the neutral trader 
as was possible under the circumstances, 
compared to the abominations which are now 
insisted upon by the German staff. Huge 
tracts of ocean are marked out at the 
arbitrary will of one belligerent, and within 
these vast areas neutrals, peaceable traders, 
do not merely have their ships taken in, ad- 
judged in the prize court, dealt with, and 
non-belligerent life carefully regarded, but 
they are sunk at sea, no examination, no 
knowledge of what is in the ship, no knowl- 
edge of the character of the crew, no knowl- 
edge of whether there are or are not passen- 
gers aboard, no knowledge of the goods which 
are being transported, of the place from which 
they came or the destination designed. That, 
gentlemen, is carrying out the methods of 
barbarism, and in a manner which would 
have been regarded as incredible even in 
Germany two years ago. It has been carried 
out by a Government which, when it thought 





worth while for diplomatic reasons, was 
never wearied of talking of the freedom of 
the seas. 


But it is a method of conducting warfare 
which in its indirect consequences, as well as 
its direct consequences, is of such a character 
that the civilized world must, when this war 
is over, take effectual precautions against its 
repetition. For, if not, it seems to me that, 
whenever two countries go to war, and when- 
ever it suits the least scrupulous of the 
belligerents, not merely will a great wrong 
have been inflicted upon its opponent, but the 
commerce of the whole civilized world will 
be disorganized and destroyed. That is im- 
possible to tolerate. And this Chamber has 
under its guardianship the interests of trade 
and commerce, and it is of all bodies the one 
most interested in seeing that, so long as 
wars are still permitted—and I hope that will 
not be long—maritime warfare shall be con- 
ducted under methods consistent with public 
law, consistent with ordinary humanity, con- 
sistent with those fundamental principles of 
morality which underlie—or ought to under- 
lie—all law. 


Problems After the War 


When this tremendous conflict has drawn 
to its appointed close, and when, as I believe, 
victory shall have crowned our joint efforts, 
there will arise not merely between nations 
but within nations a -eries of problems which 
will tax all our statesmanship to deal with. 
I look forward to that time, not, indeed, 
wholly without anxiety, but in the main with 
hope and with confidence; and one of the 
reasons for that hope and one of the founda- 
tions of that confidence is to be found in the 
fact that your nation and my nation will 
have so much to do with the settlement of 
the questions. 


I do not think anybody will accuse me of 


being insensible to the genius and to the 
accomplishments of other nations. I am one 
of those who believe that only in the multi- 
tude of different forms of culture can the 
completed movement of progress have all the 
variety in unity of which it is capable; 
and, while I admire other cultures, and 
while I recognize how absolutely all im- 
portant they are to the future of mankind, 
I do think that among the English-speaking 
peoples is especially and peculiarly to be 
found a certain political moderation in all 
classes which gives one the surest hope of 
dealing in a reasonable, progressive spirit 
with social and political difficulties. And 
without that reasonable moderation inter- 
changes are violent, and as they are violent 
reactions are violent also, and the smooth 
advance of humanity is seriously interfered 
with. 

T believe that on this side of the Atlantic, 
and I hope on the other side of the Atlantic, 
if and when these great problems have act- 
ively to be dealt with, it will not be beyond 
the reach of your statesmanship, or of our 
own, to deal with them in such a manner that 
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we cannot merely look back upon this great 
war as the beginning of a time of improved 
international relations, of settled peace, of 
deliberate refusal to pour out oceans of blood 
to satisfy some notion of domination; but that 
in addition to those blessings the war, and 
what happens after the war, may prove to 
be the beginning of a revivified civilization, 
which will be felt in all departments of 
human activity, which will not merely touch 
the material but also the spiritual side of 
mankind, and which will make the second 
decade of the twentieth century memorable 
in the history of mankind. 


The Italian War Commission reached 


‘New York on May 10, headed by Enrico 


Arlotta, Minister of Maritime and Rail- 
way Transportation, with the following 
associates: General Gugliemotti, rep- 
resenting the Italian Army; Commander 
Vannutelli, representing the navy; Alvise 
Bragadini of the Transportation Depart- 
ment, G. Pardo of the Department of 
Industry and Commerce, and Gaetano 
Pietra of the Agricultural Department. 


The Battle of Arras Day by Day 


By Philip Gibbs 


[Published by arrangement with The London Chronicle] 


The progress of the great struggle in the region of Arras is here graphically described as 
seen from day to day by one of the most brilliant correspondents with the British armies in 


France. 


The battle of Arras began on April 9, 1917, and the story is here taken up where it 


broke off in the May issue of CURRENT HISTOKY MAGAZINE. 


[See Map on Page 422] 


PRIL 23, 1917.—The battle of Arras 

A has entered into its second phase; 

that is to say, into a struggle 

harder than the first day of the 

battle on April 9, when by a surprise, 

following great preparations, we gained 
great successes all along the line. 

This morning shortly before 5 o’clock 
English, Welsh, and Scottish troops 
made new and strong assaults east 
of Arras upon the German line be- 
tween Gavrelle, Guémappe, and Fontaine 
les Croisilles, which is the last switch 
line on this part of the front between the 
British and the main Hindenburg line. 
It has been hard fighting every where, 
for the enemy was no longer uncertain 
of the place where the British should at- 
tack him. As soon as the battle of Arras 
started it was clear to him that they 
should deliver their next blow when they 
had moved forward their guns upon this 
“ Oppy line,” as the British call it, which 
protects the Hindenburg position north 
and south of Vitry-en-Artois. His troops 
were told to expect the British attack at 
any moment and hold on at all costs of 
life. 

To meet the British strength the 
enemy had brought up many new bat- 
teries, which were placed in front of the 


Hindenburg line and close behind the 
Oppy line, and massed large numbers of 
machine guns in the villages, trenches, 
and emplacements, from which they could 
sweep the line of advance by direct and 
enfilade fire. These machine guns were 
thick in the ruins of Roeux, just north of 
the River Scarpe, in Pelves, just south 
of it, in two small woods called Bois du 
Sart and Bois de Vert, immediately facing 
Monchy, on the slope of the hill, and in 
and about the village of Guémappe, 
which we had assaulted and entered 
twice before. 

Many German snipers, men of good 
marksmanship and tried courage, had been 
placed all about in shell holes with orders 
to pick off the British officers and men, 
and the enemy’s gunners had registered 
all British positions so that they were 
ready to drop down a heavy barrage di- 
rectly the British made a sign of attack- 
ing. 

A Battle to the Death 

It was only to be expected that this 
second phase of the battle of Arras 
should be extremely hard. For the 
British it is a battle to the death. Fight- 
ing is in progress at all points attained 
by the troops, and there is the ebb and 
flow of men—beaten back for a while 
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by the intensity of fire, but attacking 
again and getting forward. 

At the outset of the attack, according 
to accounts given me by men who went 
over with the first waves, the enemy 
showed himself ready to meet it with 
fierce resistance. Last night was terri- 
bly cold, and the British troops lying 
out in shell holes or in shallow trenches 
dug a day or two ago suffered from this 
exposure. Some of the Scottish troops 
had fought in the first day’s battles of 
Arras, and, with English troops, had 
gone forward to Monchy and into the 
storm centre of German fire. Some of 
the men I met today had been buried 
by German crumps and had been dug out 
again, and as they lay waiting for the 
hour of attack shells fell about them 
and the sky was aflame with the flashes 
of British bombs. The men craved for 
something hot to drink. But they nibbled 
dry biscuits and waited for the dawn, 
and hoped they would not be too numb 
when the light came to get up and walk. 

The light came very pale over the 
earth, and with it the signal to attack. 
The bombardment had been steady all 
through the night and then broke into 
a hurricane of fire. As soon as the men 
left the trenches the gunners laid down 
a barrage in front of them and made a 
moving wall of shells ahead of them—a 
frightful thing to follow, but the safest 
if the men did not go too quickly or 
failed to distinguish between the line of 
German shells and the British. It is not 
easy to distinguish, for the men had 
hardly risen from the shell holes and 
ditches before the enemy’s barrage start- 
ed and all the ground about them was 
vomiting up fountains of mud and shell 
splinters. At the same time there came 
above all the noise of shellfire a furnace 
blast of machine guns. The machine 
gunners in Roeux and Pelves, in the two 
small woods in front of Monchy, and in 
the ground about Guémappe were slash- 
ing all the slopes and roads below 
Monchy on the hill. “It was the most 
awful machine-gun fire I have heard,” 
said a young Scot this morning as he 
came back with a bullet in the hip. 
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Desperate Fighting at Monchy 


April 24.—Fighting, harder and more 
stubborn on both sides, more desperate in 
resistance on the enemy’s part than any- 
thing since the battles of the Somme, has 
been in progress east of Arras since the 
hour of attack yesterday morning. For 
the German Army they have been two 
days of dreadful sacrifice, for the Brit- 
ish days of grim struggle, with many at- 
tacks and counterattacks which in the 
end have won and held important ground. 

The village of Monchy dominates the 
present scene of battle, and is the key 
position above the Cambrai road, for 
which the enemy is fighting with full 
strength. His gunners made it one of 
their fixed targets yesterday and today 
and flung enormous high explosive shells 
at it, so that it is no longer the white 
village I saw last week, but a heap of 
broken walls and skeleton barns. Oppo- 
site lie the two woods of Bois Vert and 
the Bois du Sart on the slope of the op- 
posite ridge, and it is from these woods 
that the enemy has come in his counter- 
attacks. At 10 o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing strong bodies of Rhinelanders left the 
cover of Bois Vert and, in spite of heavy 
losses from British machine-gun fire and 
field batteries, succeeded in driving back 
part of the British foremost line. Four 
thousand Germans of a fresh division 
gathered in the Bois du Sart for a further 
attempt to break the line, but they were 
seen by flying officers, and the British 
batteries filled the wood with gas shells 
so that great slaughter was done there. 
This body of men was literally shelled to 
death, and it was a human hell in that 
wood under the blue sky. 


Like the Somme Battle 


April 25.-—The battle which is still in 
progress east of Arras is developing 
rather like the early days of the Somme 
battles, when the British fought stub- 
bornly to gain or regain a few hundred 
yards of trenches in which the enemy re- 
sisted under cover of great-gun fire and 
to which he sent up strong bodies of sup- 
porting troops to drive the British out by 
counterattacks. The attack made by the 
Scottish troops yesterday afternoon and 
English troops at 3:30 this morning re- 
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established the line on this side of the 
two woods called Bois Vert and Bois du 
Sart, and on the further side of 
Guémappe. Parties of British troops who 
had been cut off, and were believed to be 
in the hands of the enemy, were recov- 
ered yesterday, having held out in the 
most gallant way in isolated positions. 
The British barrage preceding an infantry 
attack actually swept over them, and 
they gave themselves up for lost, but 
éscaped from the British shells and Ger- 
man shells which burst all around them 
and seemed in competition for their 
lives. 

A similar case happened with a party 
of Worcester men, recovered last night. 
They were cut off in a small copse, and 
lay quiet there for several days, sur- 
rounded by the enemy. They had rations 
with them, and lived on them until they 
were gone. They were then starving and 
suffering great agony for lack of water, 
but still would not surrender, and last 
night they were rewarded for their en- 
durance by seeing the enemy retire 
before the advancing waves of English 
troops, the enemy suffering big losses, 
but replacing them each time by fresh 
battalions. 

It is impossible to estimate the Ger- 
man losses during the last three days, 
but successive counterattacks were 
smashed by shell fire, machine-gun fire, 
and rifle fire, so that the ground was 
heaped with their dead. There have been 
no fewer than eight counterattacks al- 
ready upon the village of Gavrelle, and 
not one of them reached the British front 
line, but they have been broken and dis- 
persed. In the first counterattack upon 
the British line opposite Monchy between 
2,000 and 3,000 Germans left Bois Vert, 
but after many hundreds had fallen they 
retired to reorganize. The second attack 
was in greater numbers and rolled back 
the British line for a time, but has now 
been forced to retire to its old position 
in the woods, which the British kept con- 
tinually under an intense fire, so that 
the slaughter there must be great. The 
guns never cease their laboring night and 
day, shelling the enemy’s infantry posi- 
tions, batteries, lines of communication, 
railheads, and crossroads, so that no 


troops may move except under the 
menace of death or mutilation. 


Fierce Aerial Combats 


April 26.—East of Arras, after three 
days of battle, the British hold good lines, 
with almost all the high and command- 
ing positions south of Scarpe, and the 
enemy so far has made no further effort 
to recapture ground by sending out 
masses of men behind heavy curtain fire. 
He has paid a heavy price already in 
these endeavors, and is reorganizing and 
replacing his shattered -divisions and 
carrying back his wounded to join that 
vast army of cripples, blind men, and 
nerve-broken men who in Germany are 
hideously eloquent of the truth and re- 
veal the mockery of official history. 

In the daily official reports a brief pict- 
ure has been given of the battle which 
has raged in the skies while the earth- 
men have been struggling below. Truly 
during these last few days the air serv- 
ice has fought wonderfully. There have 
been hours when I have overheard the’ 
continual tattoo of the Lewis guns, and 
when the great sweep of the sky has been 
tracked out with white shrapnel clouds, 
following the British flying squadrons, 
engaged hotly with hostile machines. 

British Daring in Raids 

The British airmen go daily far back 
across the German lines, taking thou- 
sands of photos, engaging enemy squad- 
rons so that they are held back from 
the line of battle, and dropping tons of 
explosives upon ammunition dumps, rail- 
heads, and transport. The boys (for 
they are absurdly young in average age) 
take all these deadly risks and do all this 
work of terror with the same spirit as 
did the young gentlemen of England 
who rode out with Sir John Chandos and 
Sir Walter Manny to seek combat with 
the French knights many hundred years 
ago along roads where the modern Brit- 
ish men at arms go marching today. 
During this recent fighting one of them 
challenged a German albatross, who ac- 
cepted fight, and for an hour they did 
every trick known to flying—stalling, 
banking, sideslipping, and looping—in 
order to get in the first shot. It was 
the German who tired first, though he 
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showed himself master of his machine. 
There are boys in the British air service 
who have killed six or seven Germans in 
single combat and a few who have ac- 
counted for many more and go off again 
for mornings, hunting men as if on a 
good adventure. Yet they know the risks 
and the fortune of war. They cannot 
have all the luck all the time. When 
their turn comes it is quick to the end, 
or if hit and left alive they do amazing 
things up there in the high skies to save 
the final crash. 


During this battle of Arras the British 
airmen have made thousands of flights 
over the German lines, have engaged in 
hundreds of combats with hostile squad- 
rons, and at the cost of their own lives 
in many cases have saved the British 
infantry great losses by keeping down 
the fire of the German batteries, de- 
stroying their kite balloons, signaling 
preparations for the German counter- 
attacks, photographing the enemy’s 
trenches and positions, and blinding his 
own power of observation to some extent, 
at least, by chasing his airplanes away 
from the lines on a day when the British 
infantry is not hard pressed. It is good 
to pay this tribute to the flying men, 
whose exploits are not much recorded, 
though they are always overheard and 
though the droning song of their engines 
is always the accompaniment of battle 
down below. 


Capture of Arleux 


April 29.—Yesterday the attack north- 
ward was delivered against the Oppy 
switch line, which the British broke by 
the capture of Arleux en Gohelle, which 
has fallen to the Canadians, and by suc- 
cessful assaults upon Oppy Village, from 
which the British troops afterward fell 
back for a few hundred yards owing to 
the intense enemy fire making a target 
of the village. English divisions have 
also swept across the northern and west- 
ern slopes of Greenland Hill, which I al- 
ready described as the dominating po- 
sition above Roeux, and hold the ground 
in spite of the most resolute counter- 
attacks and heavy shelling. Roeux itself 
has been entered by the British, and 


their line now runs through the station 
there. 


Further north the Canadians fought 
hard in Arleux Wood, and English troops, 
who had advanced up to Oppy, came 
against strong forces of the enemy, who 
came up from Neuvireuil and had to 
swing back a little upon a defensive line. 
South of the River Scarpe there was 
shellfire heavier than the British had 
yet encountered since the full height of 
the Somme battle, as heavy perhaps as 
that on July 1 at Gommecourt. The en- 
emy has not only brought up new divi- 
sions, massing great reserves, but has 
dragged up many new batteries of heavy 
guns which are now firing ceaselessly 
day and night at long range. 


At Lagnicourt I saw the corpses of 
the Germans who tried to capture the 
Australians’ guns, and I was told that 
the first estimate of 1,500 men caught on 
their own wire by the British artillery 
and rifle fire was much below the number 
afterward reckoned. This German army 
is paying a fearful price for Hinden- 
burg’s strategic plans, but the men are 
fighting now as fiercely as ever they 
fought in this war. and this battle, now 
raging under a blue sky, is a most bloody 
episode of history. 


Terrible Word Picture 

April 30.—There has been but little 
time lately to describe the scenes of war 
or chronicle the small human episodes of 
this great battle between Lens and St. 
Quentin, with its storm centre at Arras, 
where men are fighting in mass, killing 
in mass, and dying sometimes in mass, 
as when German counterattacks were 
broken and destroyed at  Gavrelle, 
Monchy, Guémappe, and Lagnicourt. The 
scene of battle changed during the last 
few days, because Spring has come at 
last and warm sunshine. It has made a 
tremendous difference to the look of 
things and sense of things. 

More frightful now even than in the 
worst days of Winter is the way up to 
the front. In all that great stretch of 
desolation the British left behind the 
shell craters which were full of water, 
red water and green water, are now 
dried up and are hard, deep pits, scooped 
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out of the powdered earth from which 
all vitality is gone so that Spring brings 
no life to it. I thought, perhaps, that 
some of these shell-slashed woods would 
put out new shoots when Spring came, 
and I watched them curiously for any 
sign of rebirth. But there is no sign 
and their poor mutilated limbs, their 
broken and tattered trunks, stand naked 
and stark under the blue sky. Everything 
is dead, with a white, ghastly look in the 
brilliant sunshine except where here and 
there in a litter of timber and brickwork 
which marks the site of a French village 
a little bush is in bud or flowers blossom 
in a scrap heap which once was a garden. 

All this is the background of the pres- 
ent battle, and threugh this vast stretch 
of barren country British battalions move 
slowly forward to take part in the battle 
when their turn comes, resting a night or 
two among the ruins where other men 
who work always behind the lines road- 
mending, wiring, on the supply column, 
at ammunition dumps, in casualty clear- 
ing stations, and railheads make their 
billets on the lee side of the broken walls 
or in holes dug deep by the enemy and 
reported safe for use. Dead horses lie 
on the roadsides or in great shell craters. 
I passed a row of thése poor beasts as 
though all had fallen down and died to- 
gether in a last comradeship. Dead Ger- 
mans or bits of dead Germans lie in old 
trenches, and a few days ago I watched 
the bombardment of Lens close to the 
bones of a little Frenchman who had 
worn the red trousers of the old army 
when he fought down the slopes of Notre 
Dame de Lorette to the outskirts of 
Souchez. He seemed like a man of 
ancient history, and that red scrap of 
clothing belonged to an epoch long gone. 


May Day in the Trenches 


May 1.—May Day has been quiet along 
the British front so far as infantry ac- 
tivity was concerned, although noisy 
enough with gunfire. It was a day of 
perfect weather, rich in sunshine under a 
cloudless sky, through which the British 
air squadrons went away this morning 
flying low, so that they were fine to see, 
with glistening wings and wires. Today 
as well as yesterday the enemy’s chief 
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targets were Arleux, captured by the 
Canadians, and Guémappe, which fell to 
the Scottish troops, both of which places 
he tried to take back by repeated and 
violent counterattacks. He is still in a 
trench on the east side of Guémappe run- 
ning down to a bit of ruin called Cavalry 
Farm, where there has been close fight- 
ing for several days since the great bat- 
tle of April 23, when Guémappe was 
taken by the Scots. 

Two hundred prisoners were taken in 
that first forward sweep, when the kilted 
men advanced in long lines and went 
through and beyond the village of Gué- 
mappe with loud shouts and cheers. For 
nearly three hours the Scots were held 
up by the fire of German machine guns 
and artillery, and suffered many casual- 
ties, but they fought on, each little group 
of men acting with separate initiative, 
and it is to their great honor as soldiers 
that they destroyed every machine-gun 
post in front of them. They were checked 
again by machine-gun fire from many... 
different directions and from the ruin 
called Cavalry immediately ahead of 
them. This was afterward cleared and 
many Germans lie dead there. Then be- 
tween 11 and 12 in the morning the en- 
emy developed his first counterattack. 
He massed great numbers of men in the 
valley below Guémappe, flung a great 
storm of shell on to the village and then 
sent forward his troops to work around 
it. It was then that these Scottish troops 
showed their fierce and stubborn fighting 
spirit. They tore rents in the lines of 
advancing Bavarians with Lewis guns 
and rifle and grenade fire, and the 
enemy’s losses were so great that the 
supporting troops passed over lines of 
dead comrades. 


Canadians Take Fresnoy 

May 3.—Another day of close, fierce, 
difficult fighting is in progress, having 
begun early this morning in the darkness 
and going on down the long front in hot 
sunshine and dust and the smoke of in- 
numerable shells. At many points the 
British troops succeeded splendidly, in 
spite of great resistance from fresh Ger- 
man regiments and intense artillery fire. 
The most important gains of the day 
were in the direction of the village of 
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Chérisy, where ground has been won by 
the English battalions, and in Bullecourt, 
where street fighting is in progress. 
This thrust at the enemy by Fontaine lez 
Croiselles, where he is still holding out 
in a narrow-pointed salient, which should 
be an utterly unendurable way to 
Chérisy, was taken rapidly without any 
serious check, although there was savage 
machine-gun fire. At Fontaine lez 
Croiselles the British troops found it 
very difficult to get forward, owing to 
the strength of the German defenses 
south of the wood and the barrage of 
heavy shellfire. 

North of the river Scarpe there was 
great fighting around Roeux, Gavrelle, 
and Oppy. When the British advanced 
they were met by masses of Germans, 
and once more the line of battle had an 
ebb and flow and both sides passed over 
the dead and wounded in assault and re- 
tirement. Four times the old windmill 
beyond the village changed hands. Men 
were fighting here as if these bits of 
brick and wall were worth a King’s ran- 
som or a world’s empire, and in a way 
they were worth it, for the windmill at 
Gavrelle is one point which will decide 
a battle or a series of battles upon which 
the fate of two empires is at stake. 

In Oppy, above the cathedral, the Ger- 
mans had been very businesslike. They 
knew this attack was coming. It was 
clear that it must come to them, and at 
night they worked hard to protect them- 
selves. They made machine-gun em- 
placements not only in pits and trenches, 
but in branches of many trees, and wired 
themselves in with many twisted strands. 
A second Guards reserve, newly brought 
up, held the village and wood and a white 
chateau, with its empty windows and 
broken roofs, and kept below ground 
when the British gunfire stormed about 
them. So when the British attacked in 
that pale darkness of the night they 
found themselves at once in a hail of 
machine-gun bullets and later under shell- 
fire which made fury about them. They 
penetrated into Oppy Wood, but, owing 
to the massed German troops, who coun- 
terattacked fiercely, they did not go far 
into the wood or lose themselves in a sure 
deathtrap. They were withdrawn to the 
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outskirts of Oppy, so that the British 
guns could get at the enemy and drive 
him below ground again. 


To the northward the British stormed 
and won long trenches running up from 
Oppy to Arleux, and, most necessary for 
their further progress, linking up with 
the Canadians, who made a great and 
successful attack upon the village of 
Fresnoy, just south of Acheville. This 
was a very gallant feat, in the face of 
many difficulties of ground and savage 
fire. They completely surrounded the 
village and caught the garrison in a trap 
from which they had no escape. The 
prisoners escaped the British shellfire, 
but were nearly done to death by their 
own guns. I saw this incident this morn- 
ing. They had been put in an inclosure 
next to the Canadian field dressing sta- 
tion, flying the Red Cross flag, when sud- 
denly the German guns began shelling 
the area with 5.9s. They burst again and 
again during a half hour with tremen- 
dous crashes and smoke clouds. 


Deadly Windmill Fight 


May 4.—I told yesterday of the wind- 
mill at Gavrelle and said it changed 
hands four times. That figure has now 
doubled since yesterday morning. Eight 
times the Germans recaptured it and 
eight times lost it again. While the 
British hold it and look above its chaos 
of timbers and bricks and sandbags and 
rusty wire to those stretches of shelled 
earth where many hundred forms lie, 
other field-gray men are approaching 
from Fresnes Woods, shoulder to shoul- 
der, until the British guns tear holes in 
their ranks and they crumble away under 
the machine-gun bullets. So it is at Oppy 
and Roeux, in this battleground north of 
the Scarpe. Picked troops have been 
chosen to hold the villages, and, although 
so far they have held them by counter- 
attacks in great strength against the 
British advanced posts, they suffered 
losses which one cannot reckon but I 
know to be most bloody under the British 
bombardments. 


In this fighting just north of Oppy the 
British took many prisoners yesterday. 


I saw the prisoners made around the 
chemical works, whose. bricks are pock- 
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marked by the incessant patter of bul- 
lets from machine guns. There were a 
great many Poles among them, speak- 
ing a queer patois, and these men, though 
they fought according to order, loathe 
war and want to finish with it. They 
are tall, lean, swarthy fellows, unlike 
the blonde, square-shouldered Prussians 
brought down with them from Roeux. 
The Prussian machine gunners stood in 
a separate group and were a sturdy- 
looking crowd, not very dirty, in spite of 
their fighting, and looking well fed. 
Other prisoners, twenty of them, came 
in like earthmen or men buried and dug 
up again, which was their actual fate, 
although they did the digging with their 
own hands. Their dugouts blown in by 
the British shellfire and all the stair- 
ways and openings closed, they found 
themselves entombed. Horrible enough as 
it happens to the British, buried in shell 
craters or trenches with friends above 
to rescue them quickly if they have that 
luck, but most horrible for those men, 
cut off from the world in the battle which 
swept over them. For two days they 
used their spades, digging furiously till 
they were drenched with sweat and weak 
and parched with thirst. At last they 
broke up to daylight and surrendered to 
British soldiers, who were surprised to 
see them rise out of their tombs. 

Some of the British wounded lying out 
on these battlefields must have been 
picked up by the Germans as the fight- 
ing swayed to and fro, but here and 
there a man lay where he fell and was 
recovered again by his comrades in a 
new advance just as parties of unwounded 
men held out or hid until the British 
line reached them again. One man had 
been lying out since April 23. He was 
brought in yesterday. He was an officer 
who had been hit in the stomach by a 
piece of shell and lay in a crater for five 
days, unconscious for a time and suffer- 
ing in his conscious hours the agony of 
thirst, which is the greatest torture of 
all. 

End of Fourth Week 


May 7.—The battle of Arras has now 
lasted for a month, with successive 
shocks of attack and counterattack, and 


for both sides the struggle has been a 
fiery ordeal, in which a great sum of 
human life has been burned and blasted. 
On the great day of April 9 the British 
losses were very light, as losses must be 
counted nowadays, and in comparison 
with the great gains. The enemy losses 
on that day were huge in prisoners, in 
killed and wounded, in guns, and in all 
material of war. Since then, after hours 
and even days of panic lest the British 
tide of men should break all barriers and 
overwhelm his Hindenburg line, the 
enemy has been able to rally, to rush up 
great reserves, and to replace his cap- 
tured and battered guns by many new 
batteries. That has saved the Hinden- 
burg line for a time at least, but has not 
reduced his daiy toil of life and limb, 
for he has only been able to defend him- 
self by counterattacking, and, although 
that is the best means of defense, accord- 
ing to the German textbooks, it has 
proved to be frightful in cost for the 
German soldiers. They succeeded in 
flinging back the British here and there 
by sheer weight of numbers when, after 
hard days’ fighting, they lie exhausted 
in their advanced positions, but every 
time they have been swept by machine- 
gun fire and shrapnel, so that they have 
fallen in great numbers. To pretend that 
the British escaped scot free would be a 
silly lie. The casualty lists tell how 
many the British have lost. 

In the battle of Arras there was in- 
dividual courage, incredible almost in 
human nature, but what to me is more 
amazing is the general stolidity of all 
of them—this common valor of shop 
boys and cooks and farmers’ lads and 
factory hands. To say they are always 
without fear would be ridiculous. They 
are often very much afraid, as all men 
must be when high explosives come out 
of the blue skies with frightful noises 
for abominable slaughter, but these lads 
are by some magic, which is in expe- 
rience, steeled against ordinary appre- 
hensiveness and against imaginative 
terror. A few days ago near Oppy I 
passed a group who had just been 
knocked out by a shell. It was a sight 
to turn one sick and cold, but a company 
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of boys came along on the way to the 
front line, where other shells were fall- 
ing, and they paid very little heed to 
this group of men. 


Night Scenes at Lens 


May 8.—Last night and after daylight 
this morning the enemy’s gunfire was 
very heavy southward from the neighbor- 
hood of Loos and Lens, and he launched 
a violent counterattack against the 
British line north of Fresnoy, captured a 
few days ago by the Canadians. Further 
south still, at Bullecourt, the Scots are 
fighting at close quarters, mainly with 
bombs, routing the enemy down trenches 
and out of the village, regained for a 
while in the backward and forward drives 
of this fierce struggle westward of 
Queant, where the Hindenburg line is 
most closely menaced. Elsewhere in the 
northern lines it was a night of small 
raids on both sides, and along all the 
front a night of great artillery. I 
watched this battle of guns from the 
old trenches looking across to Lens and 
giving a wide sweep of the battle front 
from the field of Loos to the ground 
below the sloping shoulder of Vimy 
Ridge. 

This ground was the storm centre of 
the world’s war last night just after 
dark, and before the coming of the moon 
lights rose from the German lines. The 
old devil was lighting his tapers round 
the witches’ caldrons of fire. These 
rockets rose high, flung up like jugglers’ 
balls, then falling slowly and going out. 
Some of them burned for a minute or 
more and the woods and trenches beneath 
them were illuminated with sharp white 
lights. One remained hanging high over 
Lens for more than five minutes like a 
great star. All through the might the 
battle of the guns went on and the sky 
was filled with the rush of the shells 
and the moon veiled his face from this 
horror which made hell on earth. But in 
a little wood a nightingale sang all 
through the night. 


Germans Recapture Fresnoy 


May 9.—The night bombardment I de- 
scribed yesterday was the preliminary of 
a strong morning attack against the 





British position in and around Fresnoy. 
Upon this village and the neighboring 
ground the enemy concentrated every- 
thing he has in artillery which can be 
directed on this sector of the front, and, 
in addition to the ordinary high explos- 
ives and shrapnel, he flung a storm of 
gas shells wherever he thought the Brit- 
ish had battery positions. Fresnoy itself 
had been a difficult place to hold since 
the Canadians took it so gallantly on 
May 3. Having Acheville to the north of 
it and Oppy to the south, it jutted like 
a square-walled bastion with exposed 
sides, along which at the time of capture 
the Canadians had to form defensive 
flanks. The enemy had marked it down 
for attack, and for several days made 
strong counterthrusts on each side of it 
in order to prevent British troops getting 
forward to straighten out the line. Eng- 
lish troops had to bear the brunt of the 
German concentrated fury. The German 
Army Corps Staff evidently decided to 
attack with the greatest strength possible 
on a narrow front, which was already 
held by their best troops. For a time that 
village is lost, but one day sooner or later 
the British will take it back. These men 
do not reckon cost, even though it is their 
own life that pays. 


Australians at Builecourt 


May 13.—While the British were fight- 
ing north and south of the Scarpe an 
attack was made yesterday morning by 
the English and Scots at Bullecourt, 
supported by the Australians on their 
flank. The English and Scottish troops 
advanced from the south and west and 
drove forward through the village, estab- 
lishing themselves first on the road 
which runs through the centre of the 
ruins and then going forward again to a 
line at the extreme north of the village, 
from which they have pushed out posts. 
The place is a rabbit warren of tunnels, 
in which there may still be Germans 
holding out, cut off from all chance of 
escape. When the British got through, 
the enemy seemed to run up these tun- 
nels, hoping to get away to Riencourt, 
but by this time the Australians had just 
come up and captured a crowd of them 
numbering two officers and over 180 
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men, bayonetting a number who refused 
to surrender and fought like tigers. 
The history of this fighting at Bulle- 
court is, however, inseparably bound up 
with the Australian troops who broke 
through the Hindenburg line to the right 
of this village and held on to their posi- 
tions with amazing and splendid courage, 
although they were utterly exposed on 
their left and subjected to at least a 
dozen counterattacks in considerable force, 
preceded and followed by severe shelling. 
All Australian officers pay high and 
touching tribute to the work of their 
stretcher bearers, who were superb in 
courage and self-sacrifice. I have seen 
the ground they had to cross and I know 
the evil and peril of it, but they went 
forward with the infantry and day after 
day crossed this country in the open with 
their heavy burdens, never stopping to 
glance at the bursting shells on either 
side of them, regardless of their own 
lives so that they could save their com- 
rades. Unfortunately, the enemy did not 
respect ambulances, although they could 
clearly see the sign of the Red Cross, but 
sniped them continually with shells and 
shrapnel bullets, as well as_ stretcher 
parties which had more faith in German 
chivalry and for that reason walked de- 
liberately in the open, so that they could 
not be mistaken. The percentage of mor- 
tality among these men is rather higher 
than that of the infantry themselves. 


Heroic Incidents at Roeux 


May 15.—The account I have already 
given of the way in which Roeux was 
taken a few nights ago left out some 
episodes which should be told and re- 
membered, for the winning of this place 
was the result of many weeks’ most fierce 
and tragic fighting. 

After dusk some British lost their way 
from the cemetery and wandered off the 
track into the ruined streets of Roeux. 
There were some Irishmen among them, 
bold and reckless fellows who are very 
quick to do the right things in a tight 
corner when, as they say, they are on 
their own. They searched some dugouts 
and hauled out, by good luck, a group 
of staff officers belonging to the 362d 
Regiment and a doctor. 





— 


The doctor found his position rather 
obscure. He remained in his dugout 
for some time, attending British wounded 
brought down to him, and, according to 
these men, labeled them for Berlin. It 
was quite a time before he realized that 
his patients were not German prisoners, 
but that he was a British prisoner. 


May 16.—The enemy is still making 
violent efforts to gain back Roeux and 
the part which he recently lost of Bulle- 
court, two places where for four weeks 
men fought on both sides in a daily 
struggle so deadly that the ground there- 
about is heaped with bodies. 


Yesterday, as I wrote, all Roeux was 
in British hands—the chemical works be- 
yond the station, where many prisoners 
were taken; the chateau, with its great 
dugouts and machine-gun emplacements; 
the cemetery from which a great tunnel 
runs westward to Mount Pleasant Wood, 
and the village of Roeux itself. The 
British established machine-gun posts 
in the edge of the old German emplace- 
ments, dug defensive trenches, and 
cleaned out the dugouts in which dead 
Germans lay. There can hardly have 
been a patch of ground between the shell 
craters and the rubbish heap of the 
houses and barns on which there was 
not a German corpse. Among them lay 
men of the British Army. Some day, 
when the nightmare of this war has 
passed and the enemy has gone back 
to his own place, some of the men now 
fighting will come to Roeux as to a 
sepulchre where the dust of heroes lies; 
for all this place is a graveyard, although 
no dead lie quiet there yet. Living men 
are fighting there again amid all that 
mortality. Today’s fighting here began 
this story of blood all over again; it piled 
new dead on the old dead; it refilled the 
cup of agony which has overflowed 
around these heaps of brickwork and 
tattered timbers. 


While the artillery protects the 
enemy’s present line he is digging hard 
behind in order to safeguard any further 
retreat that may be forced upon him. 
Now that the old Hindenburg line is 
breached both at Bullecourt and Wan- 
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court up north he is trying to strengthen 
his new line of defense running down 
through Montigny, Drocourt, and Queant. 
To fall back on that would mean the 
abandonment of Lens and of the Oppy- 
Mericourt line and the ground about 
Fontaine lez Croiselles, and Chérisy, 
which is gravely menaced. His industry 


on this back line is helped by forced 
labor and there is evidence that he is 
employing British prisoners of war under 
British shellfire on this work. 

May 17.—The British troops today 
completed the capture of the village of 
Bullecourt, for which they have been 
fighting since May 8. 


French Offensive On the Aisne 
From April 16 to May 17, 1917 


[See Map on Page 422] 


NEW battle of the Aisne has been 
in progress since April 16, when 
General Nivelle, the French Com- 

mander in Chief, launched a great of- 
fensive on a front of twenty-five miles 
between Soissons and Rheims. This was 
on the line to which the Germans fell 
back after the battle of the Marne and 
from which the Allies had been unable 
to drive them. 

In expectation of a strong offensive in 
this region, the enemy had massed large 
numbers of men and many guns, the 
intense bombardment of the previous ten 
days having given them ample warning 
that the French were preparing an at- 
tack. The Germans fought with great 
desperation along the whole front, realiz- 
ing that a successful French advance 
would isolate the important city of Laon, 
upon which the Hindenburg line depends, 
but, according to General Nivelle’s re- 
port at the end of the first day’s fight- 
ing, “ everywhere the valor of our troops 
overcame the energetic defense of our 
adversary.” 

The German first-line positions along 
the entire front were captured, and at 
some places the second line also. Over 
10,000 prisoners were taken, as well as 
a large quantity of war material. On 
the two succeeding days the offensive 
was continued with unabated vigor. By 
the end of the third day the total num- 
ber of prisoners taken was 17,000, with 
75 guns. In many places the Germans 
were forced to fall back in disorder. The 
French gained several important posi- 
tions, including the villages of Chavonne, 


Chivy, Ostel, and Braye-en-Laonnois. 
Further to the west, where the old 
German line stood on the south bank of 
the Aisne, the French delivered another 
attack, no less successful. The impor- 
tant town of Vailly was captured in its 
entirety, while a powerfully organized 
bridgehead between Vailly and Condé- 
sur-Aisne also fell into the hands of the 
attackers. At the same time the French 
struck a strong blow against the west- 
ern leg of the German salient, which has 
its apex at Fort Condé on the Aisne, cap- 
turing the village of Nanteuil-le-Fosse. 
East of Craonne, in the forest of La Ville- 
au-Bois, the French surrounded a body 
of 1,300 Germans, who threw down their 
arms. Further to the east, where the 
French in their first onslaught captured 
the German second-line positions, the 
Germans delivered a counterattack, em- 
ploying two divisions, or about 40,000 
men. The attackers met a hail of ar- 
tillery and machine-gun fire, and suf- 
fered heavy losses. At no point were 
they able to reach the French lines. 
Twenty-four guns and three large can- 
non with their shell dépéts were captured 
by the French in this region during the 
day’s fighting, the guns being immedi- 
ately turned against the enemy. 


South of St. Quentin the Germans 
made two strong counterattacks. The 
first one failed completely, the second 
had only momentary success, as a French 
attack immediately afterward retook all 
positions, capturing or killing all the 
enemy who had penetrated the line. 

To stem the French advance, Hinden- 
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burg threw twelve new German divi- 
sions, approximately 240,000 men, into 
the lines on the night of April 18, but 
next day the French pushed further 
ahead. The most desperate attempt 
made by the Germans on April 19 was 
between Juvincourt and Berry-au-Bac, 
the weakest point on the line. Here 30,- 
000 of the best German troops were 
hurled forward in a furious counterat- 
tack, but were beaten off with heavy 
losses. The most important French gains 
were made at two widely separated 
points—at the angle of the new front 
east of Soissons and north of Vailly, 
where a sharp salient was developed, and 
just northwest of Auberive, in the Cham- 
pagne, where the town of Moronvillers 
was threatened with capture. 

Following up these successes in squeez- 
ing out the German salient, which had 
its point at Fort Condé, on the Oise, the 
French continued to press back the enemy 
in this sector on April 20 toward the 
Chemin des Dames, the road running 
along the crest of the heights north of 
the river. General Nivelle’s troops occu- 
pied the village of Sancy, between Aizy 
and Nanteuil. They also made apprecia- 
ble progress east of Laffaux. Imme- 
diately in front, of the French in this 
sector is the fort of Malmaison, standing 
on a range of high hills and protecting 
the high road from Soissons to Laon. 
West of Craonne the Germans launched 
a heavy attack in the region of Ailles 
and Hurtebise Farm, employing large 
forces of troops. They met a withering 
fire from the French artillery and ma- 
chine guns and fell back in disorder. In 
Champagne the French also made prog- 
ress, capturing several important points 
of support in Moronvillers Wood. Here, 
also, the Germans attempted strong 
counterattacks, but without result. 

On April 22 and 23 the Germans con- 
centrated their energies to capture Mont 
Haut, the dominating position in West- 
ern Champagne, but without result. 
Meanwhile the French gained more 
ground at the western end of the Sois- 
sons-Rheims front. South of St. Quen- 
tin the artillery duel which had been in 
progress several days continued with 
vigor. April 25 was notable for strong 
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German attacks on the French positions 
at Hurtebise Farm, north of the Chemin 
des Dames, but the advantage remained 
with the French, who on April 27 gained 
further ground. 

There was now some diminution of the 
intensity of the fighting. The French 
were in possession of the chief heights of 
Moronvillers. On April 30 they began 
another offensive on the left of the pre- 
vious advance in Western Champagne. 
The fighting was particularly severe on 
the north slopes of Mont Haut, to the 
northeast of which the French pushed a 
salient reaching the approaches to the 
Nauroy - Moronvillers road. Artillery 
fighting of considerable violence contin- 
ued along the Chemin des Dames, north 
of the Aisne, and in the region northwest 
of Rheims. By May 1 the French had 
taken well over 21,000 prisoners since the 
opening of the drive on April 16. 

Scenes of Awful Combat 

“Qne of the most awful parts of the 
battle line in France,” wrote G. H. Perris, 
The London Daily Chronicle correspond- 
ent with the French Army, on May 14, 
“is the Chemin des Dames and the neigh- 
boring points of the Aisne heights, where 
mutual bombardments never cease and 
infantry fighting goes on continuously. 
Before a resistance of unprecedented 
obstinacy the French have slowly made 
good and slightly extended their hold 
upon the ridge, and every day makes its 
commanding views more useful to them. 
I suppose that in the whole extent of the 
war there could hardly be found a natural 
stronghold put to better defensive use 
than this has been. From the outset the 
German armies have been richly provided 
with machine guns. They are now em- 
ployed upon a larger scale than ever, and 
in this rugged ground, with its ravines, 
cliffs, woods, and stone villages, they are 
peculiarly formidable. The chalk slopes 
are honeycombed with caverns and grot- 
toes, natural and artificial, which the 
German engineers had furnished, en- 
larged and connected by tunnels. Here 
they awaited the end of the bombard- 
ment in comparative immunity, while the 
French had to approach from a valley 300 
feet below by trenches that were nearly 
everywhere overlooked. 
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“It is true that when the barbed wire 
was completely broken and the chas- 
seurs, zouaves, Moroccans, and other 
troops of assault were able to dash over 
No Man’s Land, the caves proved to be 
traps and yielded up several thousands 
of prisoners. On the crest the Germans 
had pierced a number of tunnels through 
the chalk from the front to the back 
slopes of the hills. Sometimes, as above 
Chivy, they let the wave of the assault 
pass and then fired upon the French 
from behind. Sometimes there were 
bloody combats in the entries of these 
warrens and the tenants were shot down 
as they came out. There was at the head 
of the Chivy ravine a wide hole in the 
earth down which the Moroccans threw 
some grenades and then passed on. It 
turned out to be the entrance to a great 
tunnel which led by no fewer than 112 
steps to another entrance on the back of 
the hillside. Apparently against the 
eventuality of assault the tunnel, had 
been mined with five large charges. The 
grenades filled the place with smoke 
and threw the occupants into panic. 
Fearing that they would be blown up 
with their own explosives, they bolted 
upstairs to the back door, but by that 
time the Moroccans had discovered the 
second entry, and here they collected 
200 frightened Boches as they emerged. 

“Generally the German resistance 
was brave and determined. In one day 
near Cerny counterattacks were launched 
only to break like spume upon the ex- 
temporized French positions. They be- 
came daily stronger, but still thousands 
of graycoats were sent to the assault. In 
their attempts to recover the Cerny 
sugar factory (a heap of ruins, of course) 
they started from some specially wide 
communication trenches up which col- 
umns of grenadiers came four abreast. 
As soon as four were shot down another 
line stepped forward. Thousands and 
thousands of bombs were thrown, but the 
French ‘ mitrailleuses could not’ be 
passed.” 

The Capture of Craonne 

The village of Craonne, several forti- 
fied points north and east of the village, 
and the German first-line positions on a 
front of two and a half miles northwest 


of Rheims were captured by the French 
on May 4. Craonne, about nine miles 
southeast of Laon, stands upon an iso- 
lated height at the eastern end of the 
Chemin des Dames. It not only protects 
the entire plateau north of the Aisne, 
but defends also the lowlands between 
this height and Neufchatel. The Ger- 
mans had been intrenched in this posi- 
tion since the first battle of the Aisne, 
and many French attacks had broken 
against the cliffs on which the village 
stands. Its capture by the French gave 
them an open road up the valley of the 
Miette, where more than two weeks pre- 
viously they captured the enemy’s second 
line south of Juvincourt. An advance 
up this corridor would outflank the en- 
tire German position depending on Laon 
as a centre. Such an advance would have 
been a hazardous operation so long as 
the Germans clung to Craonne. The cor- 
ridor is protected on the east by the 
heights of Brimont. 


Another brilliant victory was gained 
by the French on May 5 on the front 
north of the Aisne River at both ends 
of the Chemin des Dames. Over 4,300 
prisoners were taken. On both sides of 
the Soissons-Laon road the French car- 
ried a salient in the Hindenburg line 
over a front of nearly four miles, ex- 
tending from the Moisy farm (southeast 
of Vauxaillon) to a point north of Sancy, 
including the Laffaux Mill, which stands 
on a height at the intersection of the 
Soissons-Laon road with that running 
north to La Fére. The French line north 
of Nanteuil la Fosse and Sancy was 
pushed forward to the immediate vicini- 
ty of the Soissons road. 

At the eastern end of the Chemin des 
Dames the French not only repulsed all 
German counterattacks, but cleared the 
entire plateau from east of the Cerny en 
Laonnois to a point east of Craonne, and 
pushed forward to the hills which domi- 
nate the valley of the Aillette River, 
south of Ailles, and the Vanclere Forest. 
The Germans counterattacked more vio- 
lently than at any time since the offen- 
sive began, throwing fresh troops into the 
battle at threatened points in fierce ef- 
forts to regain their lost positions. The 
fighting was especially prolonged and 
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violent around Craonne, where the 
French took prisoners from two fresh 
German divisions and maintained all 
their gains. The obstacles confronting 
the French armies were in many cases 
natural, and, it would seem, insurmount- 
able, and the French accomplished mag- 
nificent exploits in scaling them in the 
face of the enemy, who had accumulated 
divisions and batteries. 


. Fighting Near Rheims 


There was no diminution in the heavy 
German onslaughts in the neighborhood 
of Rheims, where the German positions 
between Beine and Sapigneul form a 
pronounced salient, which includes Fort 
Brimont and Forts Witry, Berru, and 
Nogent. After three days’ more fighting 
the French gained further successes, 
capturing first-line trenches over a front 
of three-quarters of a mile northeast of 
Chevreux, near Craonne, and also a 
minor position northwest of Rheims. 

In a determined effort to secure the 
initiative, the Germans on May 16 deliv- 
ered a powerful attack on a front of two 
and a half miles northeast of Soissons, 
attempting to break through the French 
lines north and northwest of Laffaux 


- Siegfried line 


Mill, where the French seriously threat- 
ened the whole German position as far 
north as La Feére. So huge were the 
masses of troops thrown by the Germans 
against the French lines that at several 
points the French were driven back by 
sheer force of numbers, but counterat- 
tacks immediately organized enabled 
them to regain the lost ground. 

On May 17 the German counterattacks 
still continued with extraordinary in- 
sistence, especially on the Chemin des 
Dames. <A correspondent on that day 
summed up the situation in these words: 
“To the north of Laffaux village and the 
neighboring crossroads in particular the 
battle has gone on practically without 
intermission for a month. This district 
of sharp hills, wooded ravines, and lime- 
stone caverns is the corner at which the 
turns eastward. The 
French advance was desperately opposed 
from the first, and it has been possible 
to extend it only slightly, but the chief 
end has been very fully attained. The . 
tide of the German assault swells up, 
splashes over a piece of trench here or 
there, is broken, and in its ebb leaves 
terrible human wreckage to mark one 
more failure.” 


The Famous Fight for Vimy Ridge 


The story of the remarkable capture of 
Vimy Ridge by the Canadians, one of the 
outstanding episodes of the British offen- 
sive in France in April, 1917, is officially 
related as follows by the Canadian War 


Records Office: 


GAIN the Canadians have “ acquired 
A merit.” In the capture of Vimy 
Ridge on April 9, as in the 

lesser action of Courcelette in 
September of last year, they have shown 
the same high qualities in victorious ad- 
vance as they displayed in early days in 
desperate resistance on many stricken 
fields. At half-past 5 on Easter Monday 
morning the great attack was launched 
with terrible fire from our massed artil- 
lery and from many field guns in hidden 
advanced positions. Our “ heavies ” bom- 


barded the enemy positions on and be- 
yond the ridge, and trenches, dugouts, 
emplacements, and roads, which for long 
had been kept in a continual state of dis- 
repair by our fire, were now smashed to 
uselessness. An intense barrage of 
shrapnel from our field guns, strength- 
ened by the indirect fire of hundreds of 
machine guns, was laid along the front. 
At the same moment the Canadian 
troops advanced in line, in three waves 
of attack. Flurries of snow drifted over 
the battlefield as the Canadians left 
their jumping-off trenches behind the 
rolling barrage. The light was sufficient 
for manoeuvring purposes and yet obscure 
enough to obstruct the range of vision 
and lessen the accuracy of fire of the 
German riflemen and machine-gunners. 
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The troops on the extreme left made a 
start under conditions as favorable as 
those in the centre and right, but they 
were soon confronted by a strong and 
constantly strengthening opposition. The 
advance of these troops was soon checked 
between its first and second lines of ob- 
jectives by heavy fighting, which was 
more formidable against the centre of the 
line than against the flanks. 

A dip in the ground caused a change of 
direction, which swung these troops off 
their central objectives. They reached 
their goals on the flanks, only to find 
themselves subjected to heavy, close- 
range fire of machine guns and rifles. 
To be enfiladed from the centre and the 
north was bad enough, but to add to the 
situation, caves, or a tunnel, in the hostile 
line over which we had already advanced 
now disgorged Germans, who promptly 
reoccupied their old front and opened fire 
on our rear. The enemy at these points 
fought with unusual vigor and resolu- 
tion. 

These troops on the extreme left 
fought all day against the Huns, and by 
10 o’clock at night succeeded in dispos- 
ing of the enemy in their rear and cap- 
turing the. major portion of the enemy 
trenches in their centre. “The Pimple,” 
in the north, still remained to the enemy, 
but by then snow was falling heavily 
and it was wisely decided to consolidate 
the hard-won gains and prepare for a 
counterattack rather than to undertake 
a further assault that night. “The 
Pimple” would keep for the morrow. 

In the meantime the other troops 
fought forward to one line after another 
without serious check, but with many 
brisk encounters and not without casual- 
ties. Most of these were the result of 
shrapnel fire, only a small percentage 
were fatal, and the majority of the 
wounds were of a minor character. 


On the German second line the troops 
drew breath and consolidated their gains. 
Our barrage was laid before them steady 
as a wall. Fresh troops came up and de- 
ployed into position. They waited for 
the barrage to lift at the ordained min- 
ute and lead them on. The enemy’s ar- 
tillery fire—their counterbarrage and 





bombardment of our gun positions—was 
not strong as strength in such things is 
considered today. Prisoners were al- 
ready hurrying to our rear in hundreds, 
pathetically and often ludicrously grate- 
ful to the fortunes of war that had 
saved them alive for capture. They sur- 
rendered promptly and willingly. 

The barrage lifted, and the two divis- 
iens on the right followed it forward to 
the German third line. Here again they 
paused for a time, then advanced again, 
behind the ever-ready and unslackening 
harrage, for a distance of about 1,200 
yards. This advance included the capt- 
ure of several villages, Hill 140, a num- 
ber of fortified woods, and_ several 
trenches and belts of wire. And still 
the enemy surrendered by hundreds and 
scuttled rearward to safety. Their re- 


eager to relinquish their weapons and 
ascend high above their heads, at each 
stage of our advance. 

At 10 o’clock snow fell heavily from 
black clouds sweeping low across the 
ridge. Half an hour later the snow 
ceased, the clouds thinned, and the sun 
shone fitfully over the shattered and 
clamorous battlefield. Word was re- 
ceived at the advanced headquarters that 
the British division on our immediate 
right was enjoying a degree of success 
in its operations equal to the Canadian 
success. 

Events continued to develop with ra- 
pidity and precision. By 1 o’clock every 
point in the enemy’s third line of our ob- 
jectives had been reached and secured. 
By this time the troops on the right had 
consolidated their gains and advanced 
strong patrols. From their new positions 
they commanded a wide view of enemy 
territory to the eastward. They reported 
a massing of Germans on a road in the 
new field of vision, and our heavy guns 
immediately dealt with the matter. By 
noon one of the battalions of a division 
had received and dealt drastically with 
three counterattacks. Its front remained 
unshaken. Shortly after this the Cana- 
dian Corps was able to state that the 
prisoners already to hand numbered three 
battalion commanders, 15 other officers, 
and more than 2,000 noncommissioned 
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officers and men—with plenty more in 
sight—making for our “cages” as fast 
as their legs could carry them. 

The final stage of the attack of the 
troops on the right was now made. They 
passed through the wide belts of enemy 
wire which fringed the plateau by way 
of wide gaps torn by our heavy artillery 
at fixed intervals. So they issued on the 
eastern slopes of Vimy Ridge—the first 
allied troops to look down upon the level 
plain of Douai since the German occu- 
pation in 1914. They saw the villages 
of Farbus, Vimy, and Petit Vimy at their 
feet, and beyond these the hamlets of 
Willerval, Bailleul, Oppy, and Mericourt. 
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They pressed on to Farbus Wood and 
Goulot Wood, and possessed themselves 
of several hostile batteries and much 
ammunition. 

By an early hour of the afternoon all 
our objectives, save thuse of the left of 
the attack, were in our possession, and 
the task of consolidating and strength- 
ening our gains was well in hand. 
Throughout the day the most couragecus 
and devoted co-operation was rendered 
to the Canadian Corps by a brigade and 
a squadron of the Royal Flying Corps. 

The night saw all of Vimy Ridge, with 
the exception of a few trenches on Hill 
145, secure in Canadian hands. 


Last Inhabitants Driven From Rheims 


The City of Rheims was evacuated by 
its civil population on Easter Sunday, 
when the last 17,000 inhabitants, who 
had withstood the German bombardment 
for two and one-half years, withdrew. 
Henry Wood describes this episode as 
follows: 

EFORE the German declaration of 
war Rheims was a prosperous city, 
with 117,000 inhabitants, and 

though about 100,000 of the population 
left by degrees, the remainder refused 
to go. They organized an underground 
cellar life, with schools and municipal, 
social, and business activities. 

The enemy apparently chose Holy 
Week for the final destruction of the 
city. On Palm Sunday nearly 1,000 
shells were thrown into the city, and the 
local authorities immediately suggested 
the final evacuation of the city, but the 
faithful 17,000 said, “Oh! but we have 
seen much worse than this in 1914.” On 
Holy Monday another thousand shells 
came. The faithful 17,000 began to look 
a little dubious, but cheered each other 
up heroically. But on Tuesday another 
thousand shells deluged the city, and the 
local authorities had some bills printed 
begging the people to flee; but the bom- 
bardment was so terrific that it was im- 





possible to post the bills. On Wednesday 
there came still another thousand shells. 
The two newspapers of Rheims, which 
had never missed a single issue even 
under the severest bombardment, invited 
their readers at last to abandon their 
homes as they were abandoning their 
newspapers. Thursday saw _ another 
thousand shells hurled into Rheims and 
the authorities prepared more posters, 
this time ordering the population to flee 
immediately. The bombardment again 
prevented the posting of the bills and the 
17,000 still refused to flee. 

On Good Friday not only was the num- 
ber of shells increased, but their size as 
well, and on Saturday were added shells 
filled with asphyxiating gas. It was 
then, and then only, the faithful 17,000 
admitted their defeat. 

They still hung out till Easter morn- 
ing, however, and then, getting together 
their few possessions, and under a new 
deluge of shells, they went out, and 
Rheims remained a city without life and 
without breath. 

The damage done to the remains of 
Rheims Cathedral during the bombard- 
ments of April and May was so serious 
that architects apprehend the complete 
collapse of the building. 


Military Review of the Month 


Period from April 18 to May 18, 1917 
By J. B. W. Gardiner 


Formerly Lieutenant Eleventh U. S. Cavalry 


r "s object of these reviews is two- 
fold—to give a resumé of recent 
a fighting in the various theatres 
of military operations and to 
outline the general situation as it exists 
at the moment of writing. The second 
of these I will take up first, as it will 
bring into clearer view the objects on 
either side of the fighting, and to what 
extent those objects are being attained. 
Germany has two chances of winning 
the war. The first is the submarine 
campaign. If this campaign is success- 
ful to the point that oversea communi- 
cation between the New World and the 
Old is completely broken up German 
victory is almost certain to ensue. The 
second is a separate peace with Russia. 
This will not necessarily make Germany 
the winner, but it will greatly enhance 
Germany’s chances and make victory a 
possibility. As to the first, it is practi- 
cally impossible. The second is not im- 
possible, but improbable. At the same 
time a situation exists in Russia which 
is not without an omen of ill for the 
Allies. 


Ominous Conditions in Russia 


The situation is one of chaos. In- 
stead of liberty and an active struggle 
to defeat the most persistent foe to 
republican ideas, there is almost un- 
bridled license and a complete breaking 
down of discipline in the military force. 
As one of the Russian leaders stated it, 
the people have had a sip from the cup 
of liberty, and it has intoxicated them. 
The ablest Generals, the greatest states- 
men, have all left their posts, either 
through removal or resignation. Nich- 
olas, Brusiloff, Rusky have gone, and 
there is no one apparently able to take 
their places. Discipline in the army has 
disappeared, the control of the officers 
over the men has gone with it, and no 
important order can be given unless ap- 


proved by the soldiers themselves. The 
Russians and the Germans are frater- 
nizing openly in No Man’s Land, and 
there seems no means of breaking up 
this ruinous communication. The situ- 
ation could not, in a military way, be 
very much worse. 

It is not that Russia will make a sepa- 
rate peace. The probabilities are that 
she will not. While this still keeps 
Germany away from the Russian gran- 
aries, it nevertheless, in so far as mili- 
tary operations are concerned, gives Ger- 
many the same advantages that such a 
peace would bring. That is, it eliminates 
Russia from the war, at least for the 
current year, and thereby permits the 
Central Powers to concentrate in other 
quarters a large part of the forces which 
have been held on the eastern front by 
Russia’s swift, hard offensive strokes. 
This is an element that has an important 
bearing on the fighting in France. 


General Hindenburg’s Plan 


Let us turn back a little to the be- 
ginning of the great German retreat and 
outline the reasons given by Germany, or 
fairly implied as reasons therefor. The 
first was undoubtedly to gain time—to 
delay the attack of the Allies, which they 
felt sure would be launched. The almost 
inconceivable devastation left in their 
wake is sufficient proof of this. The 
second was to give their submarines an 
opportunity to destroy sufficient tonnage 
to give them the advantage in the land 
fighting. Finally, having accumulated 
during the Winter a certain reserve of 
new material through new levies, returns 
from the hospitals, and men released 
from manufacturing duties through the 
enslavement of the Belgians, their aim 
was to begin an offensive in a new field 
through open warfare, using this reserve 
for the purpose. 

What this new reserve amounted to in 
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numbers we do not know. The normal 
yearly increment is approximately 500,- 
000; it does not seem reasonable that the 
number from other sources could be 
greater. This would give the total re- 
serve figure at about 1,000,000. It is ap- 
parent, however, from the statement as 
to the German plan—which statement 
comes from Berlin—that Germany 
planned to take the initiative which the 
Allies had held since the ending of the 
battle of Verdun. If she did not, indeed, 
there was but little sense in collecting 
this reserve which was formed largely by 
mortgaging the future. It was a stake 
with which to gamble, and therefore must 
have been intended to be used in an ef- 
fort to accomplish some result through 
offensive operations initiated by Ger- 
many. 


Plans That Have Failed 


To what extent, then, do the operations 
of the last month indicate success in con- 
formity with the German plan? The 
first part—to gain time—has proved a 
failure. They did not gain time because 
the British and French, knowing of the 
coming retirement, (I myself was ad- 


vised of it from an authoritative source 
the first week in February,) had, before 
it began, prepared to strike elsewhere 


than on the Somme. The British prepa- 
ration for the attack on Vimy Ridge was 
made in February, the French prepara- 
tion for the attacks on Craonne and in 
Champagne somewhat later. 

The second part of the plan, while in 
one sense partially successful, since many 
hundreds of thousands of tons of ship- 
ping have been sunk, has in reality been 
a ruinous failure, since it has thrown the 
resources of America into the balance 
against Germany. Nor has it even ap- 
proached cutting England off from the 
New World. Indeed, Canada is sending 
troopships across weekly, and there is no 
record of any one of them ever having 
been sunk. 

As for the third, its defeat has been 
most complete. Germany has been ut- 
terly unable to take the initiative or to 
use for this purpose the million men she 
had gathered at serious cost to her later 
operations. On the contrary, she has 
had to use this reserve to resist the ter- 


. impunity from the Russian front. 





rific and unrelenting pressure which the 
British and French have applied to the 
two most vital sections of the German 
front. And even this does not seem to 
have been sufficient. Aside from throw- 
ing this reserve into action long before 
it was expected, she has had to call on 
the Russian front for additional men, 
and is using many divisions of them now. 
The Russian situation permits this to be 
done without present danger. It is an- 
other case of mortgaging the future be- 
cause of the exigencies of the present. 
When Russia is ready to strike again 
the result will show how serious the 
damage is. We see, therefore, that in 
every particular the German plans have 
met with defeat. 


Less Hopeful Elements 


To this extent the situation is entirely 
favorable to the Allies. But it is a nega- 
tive advantage. In reality the situation 
is not as hopeful as might appear from 
what has already been said. There is 
reason for a somewhat dubious feelirig 
about any great success this year. The 
whole thing hinges on Russia, and we 
know what the Russian situation is. The 
only way a group of nations holding the 
advantage of interior lines can be beaten 
is by striking simultaneously at many 
points on the inclosing circle. And this 
cannot happen. Russia, we have seen, 
cannot attack. Any Italian attack will 
be met by Austrian reserves, drawn with 
Ru- 
mania is dependent upon Russian assist- 
ance and Russian supplies, and may con- 
sequently be classed with Russia as inca- 
pable of offensive action. The army in 
Saloniki, although spasmodically active, 
is really performing no other function 
than that of a holding force, neutralizing 
the army of Bulgaria. Only on the 
western front can effective fighting be 
done, and the forces on this front must 
bear the brunt of the entire German 
Army. This, then, is the situation with 
which the British and French are con- 
fronted, and which must be borne in mind 
in following the western fighting. 


French Fighting on the Aisne 


As for the actual fighting, it has been 
more severe than during any correspond- 
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BRITISH AND FRENCH BATTLE FRONTS NEAR ARRAS AND ON THE AISNE 


ing period of the war. The first attack 
to be noted—it began as last month’s re- 
view was going to press—was the French 
attack west of Rheims and in Cham- 
pagne. The attack west of Rheims was 
against the southern pivot of the so-called 
“Hindenburg Line ”’—against the Laon 
position. It was leveled principally 
against the heights of the Aisne, where 
the allied attacks which followed the 
battle of the Marne broke down. From 
the Aisne, passing north toward Craonne, 
there is an: abrupt limestone plateau, 
rising in a very difficult, heavily wooded 
country and terminating sharply at 
Craonne itself. 

The first French rush, which was pre- 
ceded by the usual terrific bombardment, 
carried Nivelle’s men well up to this 
plateau and accounted for a great many 
guns and thousands of prisoners, many 
of the latter being caught in the lime- 
stone caves—some natural, some created 
by the Germans—with which the plateau 
is honeycombed. Following up this suc- 
cess, the French struck again and again 
until the plateau was taken and Craonne 
occupied. French lines were established 


about three-quarters of a mile from the 
Aillette River, which they now parallel 
from Courtecon to Chevreux. The floor 
of this valley is now under complete 
domination by the French guns, which 
occupy the ridge that parallels the 
valley throughout. 

Here the French have had to stop. 
The Germans have thrown into the fight- 
ing over 100,000 new troops in their ef- 
forts to hold back the French thrust, and 
have made the most furious counterat- 
tacks, particularly against the Craonne 
position. But the French have main- 
tained their new positions entirely. In- 
deed, it was the terrain which has held 
the French back, more than the reserve 
material which the Germans have thrown 
into the battle. The truth of the matter 
is that both sides hold positions which are 
exceedingly strong defensively. Each 
holds a ridge paralleling the river—one 
on one side, one on the other. There is 
no object in the French pushing down to 
the river unless they can cross it and 
seize the heights on the other side. This 
promises to be a most difficult operation, 
and one accompanied by heavy losses; 
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and there is no indication that any such 
attempt is being considered. Indeed, it 
would seem that the French have reached 
the limit of possibilities here, and that 
this section of the line will wait for an 
attack to be made from the east, where 
the terrain is much more simple and less 
‘favorable for defense. 


Between Rheims and Berry-au-Bac the 
country is open, gently rolling, without 
positions of any particular dominating 
value. The attack here almost entirely 
cleared the Aisne Canal north of Soivre 
and forced the Germans back to within 
a mile of the Suippes River. Here, too, 
the advance has halted and the French 
have had to withstand the heaviest of 
countermovements. In the Champagne 
country east of Rheims, to which the 
French attack extended, there was also 
a decided gain in the early days of the 
fighting, but the advance stopped at the 
heights of Moronvillers. Against this 
section, too, the Germans have coun- 
tered heavily, but everywhere the French 
lines have held. Division after division 
of the German reserves has been used up 
in these three sections of the line and 
withdrawn to recuperate and re-form. 


On the British Front 


All the British fighting of the month 
has been over the narrow front from 
Fresnoy to Queant. The ground gained has 
been unimportant, but the apparent plan 
of the British is important. It must be 
realized, first, that the western fighting 
still has with it the idea of attrition—of 
wearing the Germans down. This has 
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never been lost sight of by the allied 
General Staff since trench warfare de- 
veloped. And it is toward this end that 
the fight in the west is directed. The 
idea of the British, then, seems to be 
to provoke the Germans to counter- 
attack rather than to gain ground them- 
selves. 

The percentage of men Iost in such at- 
tacks is always greater than in the orig- 
inal attack. There are several reasons 
for this, chief of which is that counter- 
attacks, whether made to stop an ad- 
vance or to recover lost ground, promise 
success only when made before the hos- 
tile infantry can consolidate the ground 
gained and settle down into new posi- 
tions. The artillery, therefore, cannot be 
used to the same extent either to prepare 
for or to protect the infantry as it moves 
forward. The losses involved in such 
fighting are always excessive. Such at- 
tacks are justified only when important 
positions are at stake. Here is appar- 
ently the key to the fighting at Roeux, at 
Oppy, and at Bullecourt. : 

There are indications of activity both 
on the Saloniki and the Italian fronts, 
but such attacks as have been delivered 
are only in the preparatory stage. The 
Saloniki fighting has been confined to 
the Vardar Valley, on both sides of 
which the French and British have made 
slight advances. On the Italian front, 
about midway between Tolmino and Go- 
rizia, a new crossing of the Isonzo has 
been forced and several heights on the 
eastern bank have been seized. In gen- 
eral, however, the engagement has been 
without definite result. 


German Version of the Month’s Fighting 
April 18 to May 17, 1917 


ERMAN accounts of the fighting on 
the western front during the month 
have maintained that the British 

and French attacks have been failures 
attended by appalling losses. “ After a 
week of incomparably wrathful on- 
slaught,” wrote the correspondent of the 
Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger on April 22, “ the 
German front still stands unshaken, al- 


though covered with bruises and pools 
of blood on the Aisne and in Champagne, 
a guarantee that, since the enemy did not 
succeed in the first two days of this 
gigantic battle, when their valor and 
vigor were fresh, in breaking the German 
lines, they will never succeed hereafter.” 

The German War Office report of 
April 23, the day on which the British 
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launched their second great assault since 
April 9, said that on the battlefield of 
Arras the new offensive had broken down 
without success under very heavy enemy 
losses, and the report of April 25, refer- 
ring to the same day’s fighting, added 
that the number of British dead and 
wounded lying in front of the German 
lines, according to aviators and men in 
the trenches, was unusually high. Only 
on the Cambrai-Arras road did the 
British gain ground. 

The Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger correspond- 
ent described this offensive as the most 
gigantic infantry effort ever made by 
the British. “British humanity in 
khaki,” he wrote, “flooded the whole 
country in front of the German trenches 
at Loos and Arras. Between Hulluch 
and Lens they formed a living battering 
ram and thus succeeded in taking about 
a kilometer of the German first trench. 
But a German counterattack, following 
immediately, not only ejected them from 
the trench, but left every British soldier 
on the battlefield. The troops welcomed 
an infantry attack as relief from the 
rain of iron that the British artillery 
is pouring on them incessantly. The Ger- 
man soldiers who had for days been ex- 
posed to the hell of gunfire never lost 
their nerve one moment when the human 
sea of khaki threatened to swamp them. 
On the Aisne and in Champagne, too, a 
sanguinary struggle around the hills 
continues as bitterly as in the last eight 
days. Evidently the French have re- 
ceived fresh munitions and replaced their 
tired divisions by new formations.” 


British Failure Announced 


The third attempt of the British to 
break through the German lines on the 
battlefield of Arras was, according to 
the Berlin official statement of April 28, 
another complete failure, involving heavy 
losses, and followed by a German 
counterattack ending in “a heavy de- 
feat’ for the British. The War Office 
report of the following day contained this 
account of the battle: 

“A very heavy drum fire, which was 
begun before daybreak over the whole 
front from Lens as far as Queant, was 
the prelude to a battle by which the 
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British for the third time hoped to 
pierce the German lines near Arras. By 
midday the great battle was decided by 
a-heavy defeat of the British. At dawn, 
on a front of about thirty kilometers, 
(eighteen miles,) British storming col- 
ums followed curtains of steel, dust, gas, 
and smoke, which had been advanced by 
degrees. The weight of the enemy thrust 
north of the Scarpe was directed against 
our positions from Achéville as far as 
Roeux, where the battle raged with ex- 
traordinary violence. The British forced 
their way into Arleux-en-Gohelle and 
Oppy and near Gavrelle and Roeux, oc- 
cupied by us as advanced positions. They 
were met by a counterattack by our in- 
fantry. In a severe hand-to-hand strug- 
gle the enemy was defeated. At some 
points he was driven beyond our former 
lines, the whole of which, with the excep- 
tion of Arleux-en-Gohelle, is again in our 
hands. South of the Scarpe, in the low- 
lands, a desperate battle also raged. In 
their wrecked positions our brave troops 
withstood the British charges, repeated 
several times. Here also the British at- 
tacks failed. On the wings of the battle- 
field enemy attacking waves broke down 
under destructive fire. The British losses 
were extraordinarily heavy. April 28 
was a new day of honor. Our infantry, 
powerfully led and excellently supported 
by its sister and auxiliary arm, showed 
itself fully equal to its tasks.” 


Claim Heavy French Losses 


The French preparations for a new at- 
tack at the end of April are described in 
the following dispatch, dated May 1, 
from the Berlin Mittagszeitung corre- 
spondent at the German headquarters: 

“The great battle enters upon the 
fourth week and looks very much as 
though a new change of parts is about 
to take place. On April 9 the English 
began a great onslaught, on April 16 the 
French fell in line, while on April 23 the 
English carried out a second assault, 
which they followed with a third on the 
28th. Now it is evidently the French 
turn again. The country around Artois 
is still vibrating with the fierce battle of 
the last eight days, and the artillery con- 
tinues its chaotic noise, especially around 
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Oppy, which yesterday withstood the 


British onslaught four different times. 


“On the Aisne and in Champagne the 
guns are roaring worse than ever today. 
As early as Saturday night one noticed 
at Berry-au-Bac, where I was at the 
time, the thunder of artillery and the 
flash and bang of exploding shells in- 
creasing in rapidity. Toward Sunday 
morning, of course, everything was pre- 
pared for a new onslaught. The French, 
however, did not think their artillery 
preparation sufficient, and continued the 
bombardment with all the more ferocity, 
since the German guns gave them tit 
for tat. Toward Monday morning the 
French developed a regular drumfire, 
which was mainly directed against the 
left wing of the Aisne front around 
Vauxaillon and against the line of Braye- 
Craonne-Brimont. 


“Observation and the testimony of 
prisoners tell an awful story of the over- 
whelming losses on the French side. 
Large detachments ceased to exist in 
the original form. The battlefields which 
the Germans have to cross in their 
counterattacks are. full of the terrors of 
slaughter. There are countless bodies 
along the whole front which in view of 
the French inconsiderateness for the life 
of their own men are not to be wondered 
at. The Germans, too, mourn many dead 
heroes, but it is quite natural that the 
French, who have been trying the front 
now for three weeks, should have 
suffered many more losses. The Ger- 
mans know that, and they know that, 
thanks to the splendid efficiency of their 
artillery and the untiring efforts of their 
flying squadrons, they shall have the 
upper hand to the end.” 


Gigantic British Effort 


Meanwhile the British were once more 
on the offensive, and again, according to 
German accounts, with no real success. 
“At this last hour,” wrote the Berlin 
Lokal-Anzeiger correspondent on May 
4, “the last waves of the hostile flood 
against the German walls east of Arras 
are receding. Another gigantic effort 
has spent itself without the desired effect 
of breaking through the German lines in 
even one single spot.” He continued: 
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“ Led by countless tanks, the British in- 
fantry rushed on as often as five times in 
some places. About noon on May 8 the 
most powerful of all the English on- 
slaughts that brought them nearly one 
kilometer deep into the German lines near 
the village of Fresnoy broke down com- 
pletely. At Oppy, where the field was 
literally covered with English bodies, 
they received a staggering blow and re- 
tired. In the valley of the Scarpe to- 
ward Roeux and in the direction of 
Pelves their onslaughts met a like fate 
in the fire of German sharpshooters and 
machine guns. 

“Large, dense masses of troops ope- 
rating against the German south flank 
succeeded in the first heat of the assault 
in- piercing the line to Chérisy, which, 
however, was recovered by a counterat- 
tack. Having completely failed here, the 
British sought to gain a foothold at the 
village of Bullecourt, four kilometers 
east of Queant. Again they were de- 
feated, but managed to occupy a short 
stretch of trenches, where they are now 
completely shut off from their connec- 
tions. At 4:30 o’clock this morning 
(May 4) the British sent dense masses 
against Bullecourt. As far as we know 
by this time this attack was also success- 
fully repulsed. All the enemy got for 
the thousands of dead and wounded sacri- 
ficed in this fourth battle is mostly a pile 
of walls and burned woodwork, where 
once stood a village of 200 inhabitants, 
and that after a bombardment that hard- 
ly ever had its equal, and after seventeen 
divisions spent their breath against nar- 
row stretches of the German position. 

“While this furor of attack on the Ar- 
ras front seems subsiding, the valleys of 
the Aisne and Champagne are again 
shrouded in steam, dust, smoke, and the 
noise of battle. Since early dawn the 
French have been trying to rush the Ger- 
man position between the Aisne and Bri- 
mont. The night before their projectiles 
were raining on the Vauxaillon-Laffaux- 
Braye-Craonne line. Guns of all calibres 
seem to have joined in the hellish concert, 
and for a change the Germans now and 
then were treated to gas shells. Now the 
battle of human masses is again raging 
in those valleys. There is no doubting 
what it will be.” 
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Fall of Craonne Not Announced 


The German reports made no reference 
to the capture of Craonne. On the other 
hand, the War Office report of May 8 an- 
nounced the recapture of Fresnoy. On 
May 11 it was stated that the mutual ac- 
tivity of the artilleries had increased to 
great violence on the whole Arras battle 
front and that local advances by the Brit- 
ish at Fresnoy and Roeux and between 
Monchy and Chérisy remained unsuccess- 
ful. On May 13 it was admitted that the 
British had succeeded in forcing their 
way through the German lines at Roeux. 
One report read: 


“The great attacks of the English 
have broken down. After very strong 
artillery preparation, which extended 
throughout the whole battlefield of Arras, 
from Lens to Queant, the English in the 
early morning attacked the lines between 
Gavrelle and the Scarpe, astride the Ar- 
ras-Cambrai Road, and near Bullecourt. 
At Roeux they were successful in forcing 
an entry, but at all other points they 
were repulsed by our fire and hand-to- 
hand fighting, and sustained the heaviest 
losses. In the evening several fresh at- 
tacks were made on both sides of Mon- 
chy. These likewise broke down with 
sanguinary _ losses. The advantages 
which the English succeeded in obtaining 
at Bullecourt’ were again wrested from 
them by powerful counterthrusts of a 
Guard battalion.” 


The capture of La Neuville, on the 
Aisne front, was announced by the War 
Office on May 16. A later report said 
that rain and mist had rendered the 
fighting activity on the western front 
slight. On May 17 the German official 
statement admitted the loss of ground at 
Roeux, but announced the capture of 
2,300 English prisoners and 2,700 French- 
men since May 1. The British capture 
of Bullecourt was conceded. 


Kaiser to the Crown Prince 


Earlier in the struggle—on April 22— 
the German Kaiser sent the following 
telegram to the Crown Prince: 

“The troops of all the German tribes 
under your command, with steel-hard de- 
termination and _ strongly led, have 
brought to failure the great French at- 
tempt to break through on the Aisne and 
in Champagne. Also there the infantry 
again had to bear the brunt, and, thanks 
to the indefatigable assistance of the 
artillery and other arms, has accom- 
plished great things in death-defying 
perseverance and irresistible attack. Con- 
vey my thanks and those of the Father- 
land to the leaders and men. The battle 
on the Aisne and in Champagne is not 
yet over, but all who fight and bleed there 
shall know that the whole of Germany 
will remember their deeds, and is at one 
with them to carry through the fight for 
existence to a victorious end. God 
grant it.” 


Germanys Peace Discussion 
Chancellor’s Address of May 15, 1917 


HE German Chancellor at a meet- 
ing of the Reichstag on May 15 
delivered an address which had 
been anxiously awaited in the 


hope that it would be a definite proffer 
of peace; but it proved to be a disap- 


pointment in that regard. Chancellor 
von Bethmann Hollweg was preceded by 
Dr. Roesicke, Conservative and President 
of the German Farmers’ Union, who 
said: 

“While our 
with streams 


brave troops maintain 
of blood our territorial 


gains, the Social Democratic Party urges 
the Imperial Chancellor to conclude a 
peace without any indemnity and without 
any annexation. The Imperial Govern- 
ment has met the Social Democratic de- 
mands to such an extraordinary extent 
that this party enjoys preferential treat- 
ment beyond that accorded to other par- 
ties, and the imperial word, ‘I know no 
parties,’ is rendered valueless. 

“In a statement recently published in 
the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung we 
see a far-reaching similarity with the 
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declaration of various party committees 
concerning our relations with Russia. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government has 
allowed to be issued through the press 
declarations which are not far removed 
from the views of the Social Democratic 
Party’s resolution. Telegrams were ex- 
changed between the Imperial Chancellor 
and Count Czernin [Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister] emphasizing the mut- 
ual agreement between the two countries. 
It can therefore be assumed that the Im- 
perial Government met also in this case 
the Social Democratic wishes.” 


Herr Roesicke proceeded to denounce 
the Socialist aims as sinister and anti- 
national and as tending to a prolonga- 
tion of the war, since, he said, the En- 
tente based their hopes on German dis- 
union. 

“President Wilson,’ Herr Roesicke 
continued, “wants no peace with the 
Hohenzollerns, but the monarchy is too 
deeply rooted in German hearts for the 
malignity of the Entente or of President 
Wilson to be capable of destroying it.” 


He said the Germans acknowledged 
that Russia was keeping faith with her 
allies, while from Germany disloyalty to 
the Hohenzollerns was expected. Pro- 
ceeding to denounce the Socialist aims 
and expressing doubt as to the Govern- 
ment’s “will to victory,” Herr Roesicke 
continued: 

“The desire for renunciation of an- 
nexation and indemnity gives our en- 
emies a charter to prolong the war with- 
out risking anything. A rejection of the 
renunciation proposals by the Reichstag 
will be a manifestation of our strength 
and of our will to secure an enduring 
peace which will safeguard Germany’s 
future. The nation demands a clear re- 
ply.” 

Calls Annexationists Robbers 


Philip Scheidemann, in introducing the 
Social Democratic interpellation, said: 


“The party’s decision does not de- 
mand immediate peace, but action by the 
Socialists of all countries. My Breslau 
utterance was to the effect that the 
Chancellor had stated he had nothing to 
do with the memorial which had incited 
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our enemies to agree with Herr Roesicke, 
that we must emerge from all obscurity, 
and that, the Chancellor must say what 
he wanted. 

“ We adhere to the same point of view 
as contained in the demand of Aug. 4— 
the territorial integrity of Germany and 
her economic independence and develop- 
ment; but today we still refuse to op- 
press foreign peoples. On both sides the 
nations are being put off with the prom- 
ise of an imminent final decision. It is 
our task to expose this playing with the 
life of peoples, and we cry to all Govern- 
ments, ‘It is enough! ’ 


“We are convinced that the Central 
Powers. will stand fast in repelling in- 
tentions of annihilation, but also that the 
wishes of the French, English, and Ger- 
man annexationists shall not be realized. 
Thus think the Socialists, and millions 
are with us. 


“The supporters of conquest shout for 
increase of power, increase of territory, 
money, and raw material. That can only 
be wanted by a nationally organized 
gang of robbers. [This statement pro- 
voked a storm of indignation on the 
Right.] The drawing of the Kaiser into 
this agitation has as a result that abroad 
the Kaiser is made responsible for Pan- 
German madness and the outbreak of 
war, and that he is continually being in- 
sulted. 

“Peace by agreement would be good 
fortune for Europe. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of all the peoples look with hope 
and longing to Stockholm. If France and 
Great Britain renounce annexation and 
Germany insists thereon, we shall have a 
revolution in the country.” 


There were prolonged shouts of indig- 
nation at this and cries of “Shame! 
Stand down!” The President called Herr 
Scheidemann to order, but Scheidemann 
continued: 

“It has not gone so far as that yet; 
the enemy does not renounce annexation. 
A peace just to all parties should be con- 
cluded. I am firmly convinced that no 
peace can be concluded without an altera- 
tion of frontiers, and that must be ar- 
ranged by mutual understanding. I am 
bitterly opposed to the slaughter of an- 
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other million men simply because certain 
Germans desire peace that would follow 
conquests. Long live peace! Long live 
Europe! ” 


Bethman Hollweg’s Speech 


The Chancellor replied to these attacks 
in the following terms: 

“These interpellations demand from 
me a definite statement on the question 
of our war aims. To make such a state- 
ment at the present moment would not 
serve the country’s interests. I must 
therefore decline to make it. 

“Since the Winter of 1914-15 I have 
been pressed now from one side, now 
from the other, publicly to state our war 
aims, if possible with details. Every 
day they were demanded from me. To 
force me to speak an attempt was made 
to construe my silence regarding the 
program of the war aims of individual 
parties as agreement. Against that I 
must resolutely protest. On giving lib- 
erty for free discussion of war aims I 
had it expressly declared that the Gov- 
ernment could not and would not partici- 
pate in the conflict of views. I also pro- 
tested against any posi. ‘e conclusions 
whatever regarding the Government’s 
attitude being drawn from the Govern- 
ment’s silence. 

“T now repeat this protest in the most 
conclusive form. What I was ever able 
to say about our war aims I say here 
in the Reichstag publicly. They were 
general principles—they could not be 
more—but they were clear enough to 
exclude identification such as was at- 
tempted with other programs. These 
fundamental lines have been adhered to 
up to today. They found further solemn 
expression in the peace offer made con- 
jointly with our allies on Dec. 12, 1916. 

“The supposition which has recently 
arisen that some differences of opinion 
existed on the peace question between us 
and our allies belongs to the realm of 
fable. I expressly affirm this now with 
certainty. I am at the same time also 
expressing the conviction that the lead- 
ing statesmen of the powers which are 
our allies are with us. 

“T thoroughly and fully understand 
the passionate interest of the people in 





the war aims and peace conditions. I 
understand the call for clearness which 
today is addressed to me from the Right 
and the Left. But in the discussion of 
our war aims the only guiding line for 
me is the early and satisfactory conclu- 
sion of the war. Beyond that I cannot 
do or say anything. 
Scornful Reference to Socialists 


“Tf the general situation forces me to 
reserve, as is the case now, I shall keep 
this reserve, and no pressure either from 
Herr Scheidemann or Herr Roesicke will 
force me from my path. I shall not al- 
low myself to be led astray by utter- 
ances with which Scheidemann, at a time 
when drumfire sounds on the Aisne and 
at Arras, believed he could spread among 
the people the possibility of a revolution. 
The German people will be with me in 
condemning such utterances, and also 
Roesicke’s attempt to represent me as 
being under the influence of the Social 
Democrats. 


“T am reproached for being in the . 


hands of one party, but I am not in the 
hands of any party, either the Right or 
the Left. I am glad I can state that defi- 
nitely. If I am in the hands of any one, 
I am in the hands of my people, whom 
alone I have to serve, and all of whose 
sons, fighting for the existence of the 
nation, are firmly ranged around the 
Kaiser, whom they trust and who trusts 
them. The Kaiser’s word of August lives 
unaltered. Roesicke, who sets himself 
forward as a particular protector of this 
word, has received in the Kaiser’s Easter 
message the assurance of the unaltered 
existence of the Kaiser’s word. 

“T trust that the reserve which I must 
exercise—it would be unscrupulous on my 
part did I not exercise it—will find sup- 
port from the majority of the Reichstag, 
and also among the people. For a month 
past unparalleled battles have been wag- 
ing on the west front. The entire people, 
with all its thoughts and sorrows and 
feelings, is with its sons up there, who 
with unexampled tenacity and defiance of 
death resist the daily renewed attacks 
of the English and French. 

“Even today I see no readiness for 
peace on the part of England or France, 
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nothing of the abandonment of their ex- 
cessive aims of conquest and economic 
destruction. Where, then, were the Gov- 
ernments who last Winter openly stood 
up before the world in order to terminate 
this insane slaughter of peoples? Were 
they in London or in Paris? The most 
recent utterances which I have heard 
from London declare that the war aims 
which were announced two years ago re- 
main unaltered. 

“Even Herr Scheidemann will not be- 
lieve that I could meet this declaration 
with a beau geste. Does any one believe, 
in view of the state of mind of our 
western enemies, that they could be in- 
duced to conclude peace by a program of 
renunciation? 

“It comes to this. Shall I immediately 
give our western enemies an assurance 
which will enable them to prolong the 
war indefinitely without danger of losses 
to themselves? Shall I tell these en- 
emies: ‘Come what may, we shall under 
all circumstances be people who re- 
nounce; we shall not touch a hair of your 
head. But you want our lives—you can, 
without any risks, continue to try your 
luck?’ 

“ Shall I nail down the German Em- 
pire in all directions by a one-sided form- 
ula which only comprises one part of the 
total peace conditions and which re- 
nounces successes won by the blood of 
our sons and brothers and leaves all 
other matters in suspense? 

“No, I will not pursue such a policy. 
That would be the basest ingratitude 
toward the heroic deeds of our people at 
the front and at home. It would per- 
manently press down our people, to the 
smallest worker, in their entire con- 
ditions of life. It would be equivalent to 
surrendering the future of the Father- 
land. 

“Or ought I, conversely, to set forth 
a program of conquest. I decline to do 
that. [Cries from the Right: ‘“ We are 
not demanding that.”] If it has not 
been demanded, then we are of one 
opinion. I also decline to set forth a 
¢rogram of conquest. We did not go 
forth to war, and we stand in battle 
now against almost the whole world, not 
in order to make conquests, but ex- 


clusively to secure our existence and to 
establish firmly the future of the nation. 
A program of conquest helps as little 
as a program of reconciliation to win 
victory and the war. 

“On the contrary, I should thereby 
merely play the game of hostile rulers 
and make it easier for them further to 
delude their war-weary peoples into pro- 
longing the war immeasurably. That, 
too, would be base ingratitude toward our 
warriors near Arras and the Aisne. 

“As regards our eastern neighbor, 
Russia, I have already recently spoken. 
It appears as if new Russia had declined 
for herself these violent plans of con- 
quest. Whether Russia will or can act 
in the same sense on her allies I am un- 
able to estimate. Doubtless England, 
with the assistance of her allies, is em- 
ploying all her efforts to keep Russia 
harnessed to England’s war chariot and 
to traverse Russian wishes for the 
speedy restoration of the world’s peace. 


Proffer of Peace to Russia 


“Tf, however, Russia wants to prevent 
further bloodshed and renounces all vio- 
lent plans of conquest for herself, if she 
wishes to restore durable relations of 
peaceful life side by side with us, then 
surely it is a matter of course that we, 
as we share this wish, will not disturb 
the permanent relationship in the future 
and will not render its development im- 
possible by demands which, indeed, do 
not accord with the freedom of nations 
and would deposit in the Russian Nation 
the germ of enmity. [Thunderous ap- 
plause. ] 

“T doubt not that an agreement aim- 
ing exclusively at a mutual understand- 
ing could be attained which excludes 
every thought of oppression and which 
would leave behind no sting and no dis- 
cord. 

“Our military position has never been 
so good since the beginning of the war. 
The enemy in the west, despite his ter- 


rible losses, cannot break through. Our 


U-boats are operating with increasing 
success. I won’t use any fine words 
about them—the deeds of our U-boat 
men speak for themselves. I think even 
the neutrals will recognize that. 
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“So far as compatible with our duty 
toward our own people, who come first, 
we take into account the interests of 
the neutral States. The concessions which 
we have made to them are not empty 
promises. That is the case in regard to 
our frontier neighbors. Holland and 
Scandinavia, as well as those States 
which, on account of their geographical 
position, are especially greatly exposed 
to enemy pressure. I am thinking in 
this connection especially of Spain, 
which, loyal to her noble traditions, is 
endeavoring under great difficulties to 
preserve her independent policy of neu- 
trality. We thankfully recognize this 
attitude and have only one wish—that 
the Spanish people reap the reward of 
their strong, independent policy by fur- 
ther developing their power. 

“Thus, time is on our side. With full 
confidence we can trust that we are ap- 
proaching a satisfactory end. Then the 
time will come when we can negotiate 
with our enemies about our war aims, 
regarding which I am in full harmony 
with the supreme army command. Then 
we will attain a peace which will bring 
us liberty to rebuild what the war has 
destroyed in the unhampered develop- 
ment of our strength, so that from all 
the blood and all the sacrifices an em- 
pire, a people will rise again strong, in- 
dependent, and unthreatened by its en- 
emies, a bulwark of peace and labor.” 

A motion to end the debate was lost, 


after which the wmiddle-of-the-road 
parties, made up of the Centrists, Na- 
tional Liberals, Progressive People’s 


Party and German fraction presented a 
joint declaration approving the Chan- 
cellor’s attitude. 
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Dr. Peter Spahn, leader of the Catholic 
Centre Party, spoke in behalf of the 
groups just mentioned, approving the 
Chancellor’s attitude and declaring his 
resolute opposition to all enemy inter- 
ference with Germany’s domestic affairs. 
“Tf the enemy,” he said, “is combating 
Prussian militarism and the Hohenzol- 
lerns in the illustrious person of the 
Emperor, it will only result in bringing 
his Majesty closer to the hearts of the 
German people.” 


A Republic Suggested 


Georg Ledebour, an Independent So- 
cialist, created a distinct stir by an allu- 
sion to a republic in his address follow- 
ing the Chancellor. He said: 

“The Chancellor doubtless desires an- 
nexations both in the east and west. 
With the exception of extravagant vis- 
ionaries, nobody believes that Germany 
can win a war of subjugation. The Rus- 
sian Socialists have made an offer which 
opens up the possibility of peace. This 
is what the Chancellor forgets. It is 
true that a separate peace with Russia 
cannot be achieved, but the Russian Gov- 
ernment can convert the Entente, and in 
this direction we ought to assist it. 


“Herr Scheidemann must take up the 
cudgels against the Government if he 
does not want strong words, which do not 
shrink even from the announcement of a 
revolution, to be followed by deeds. We 
are convinced that events must happen in 
Germany as they have happened in Rus- 
sia. That is what those in power are 
working for. We must soon introduce a 
republic in Germany, and we shall pro- 
pose that the Constitution Committee 
take preparatory steps in that direction.” 






































































Progress of the War 


Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 
From April 19 Up to and Including May 18, 1917 


UNITED STATES 


A British Commission headed by Lord Bal- 
four and a French Commission headed by 
René Viviani conferred with American 
officials in Washington on the conduct of 
the war. 

Heavy loans, authorized by the Bond bill, 
were made to the Allies. 

Military censorship was established over cae 
bles, telegraph lines, and telephone lines. 

On May 16 announcement was made that a 
squadron of American torpedo boats, un- 
der the command of Rear Admiral Sims, 
had safely crossed the Atlantic and was 
aiding the British fleet in patrolling the 
seas. 

The first hospital unit authorized by the 
United States Government arrived in Eng- 
land May 18. 

The Army Conscription bill was passed by 
Congress and signed by President Wilson 
May 18. The President issued a procla- 
mation fixing June 5 as the day for the 
registration of men between the ages of 
21 and 30. Announcement was made that 
an expeditionary force of regular troops 
under Major Gen. Pershing would be sent 
to France at the earliest possible moment. 


SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


Dr. Karl Helfferich informed the Reichstag 
that more than 1,600,000 tons of shipping 
had been sunk by the Germans in Feb- 
ruary and March. 

The British official announcement for the 
week ended April 29 showed that thirty- 
eight merchant ships of over 1,600 tons 
each had been sunk. The report for the 
week ended May 9 showed sixty-two ves- 
sels lost, but of smaller tonnage than in 
the three weeks preceding. In the week 
ended May 16 twenty-six vessels, eighteen 
of over 1,600 tons, were lost. Seventy- 
five Norwegian ships were sunk during 
April and more than 100 sailors lost their 
lives. Captain Persius estimated that the 
total tonnage of merchant craft destroyed 
by the Germans from the beginning of the 
war up to April 1 was 6,641,000. 

The Belgian relief ship Kongsli was sunk, 
either by a mine or a torpedo. _ 

Two British hospital ships, the Donegal and 
the Lanfranc, were sunk without warning 
and seventy-five men were killed, includ- 
ing some wounded Germau prisoners. 
Other British losses included the troop- 
ship Ballarat, the freighter Harpagus, 
and the’ transport Cameronia, on which 
140 lives were lost. Ninety lives were lost 


when the African steamer Abosso was 
torpedoed on April 24. 

The list of American ships sunk included the 
schooners Woodward Abraham and Percy 
Birdsall, the oil tanker Vacuum, on which 
seventeen lives were lost; the unarmed 
steamer Hilonian; on which four persons 
were lost, and the Rockingham, with two 
persons killed. Germany disclaimed the 
sinking of the American tank steamer 
Healdton. 


The Dutch fishing fleet was forced to sus- 
pend operations because of the constant 
torpedoing of vessels and because of Ger- 
many’s failure to provide coal as she 
promised. Germany, in reprisal, an- 
nounced that the Relief Commission would 
not be allowed to import fish for the popu- 
lation of Belgium and Northern France. 

Argentina sent an ultimatum to Germany de- 
manding satisfaction for the sinking of * 
the sailing ship Monte Protegido. Ger- 
many apologized and offered an indem- 
nity. 

Guatemala severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 

The President of Haiti sent a message to 
Congress demanding a declaration of war 
against Germany. The Congress, acting 
in accordance with the report of a special 
commission, decided against war, but a 
strong protest was sent to Germany 
against the drowning of five Haitian citi- 
zens on the French steamship Montreal, 
with the announcement that diplomatic 
relations would be severed unless repara- 
tion was made. 

Turkey severed diplomatic relations with the 
United States. 

The Chinese House of Representatives re- 
fused to pass a resolution declaring war 
on Germany. 

Liberia severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


April 28—Increased activity of Russian guns 
near Lutsk and the Zlota Lipa, Mara- 
yuvka, and Putna Rivers. 

May 5—Russian fire increases from Kovel 
to Stanislau. 

May 6—German offensive beaten back near 
Zolotschevsk. 

May 18—Russians beat back German attacks 
in the region of Shelvov. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


April 19—French occupy Aizy, Jouy, Laf- 
faux, and Fort de Condé, in the Vailly 
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district, take several heights east of 
Moronvillers, and carry trench lines near 
Auberive. 

April 20—French occupy Sancy and drive 
Germans to heights dominated by Mal- 
maison Fort; Germans announce aban- 
donment of the bank of the River Aisne, 
between Condé and Soupir. 

April 21—French push forward toward ridge 
topped by the Chemin des Dames and 
make progress south of Juvincourt; Brit- 
ish capture Gonnelieu, drawing their lines 
closer around Havrincourt Wood. 

April 22—British close in on Havrincourt 
Wood and take part of Trescault; Ger- 
mans repulsed by French in attack on 
Mont Haut. 

April 283—French repulse German attacks in 
Belgium. 

April 24—British advance east of Monchy and 
between Monchy and the Sensée River; 
French improve their positions south of 
St. Quentin, 

April 25—British advance south of the Scarpe 
end extend their lines from Trescault to 
Bilhemion, south of the Bapaume-Cam- 
brai Road. 

April 26—French beat off German counter- 
attacks near the Chemin des Dames. 
April 28—British begin new attack north of 

the Searpe, capture German positions on a 
two-mile front north and south of Arleux, 
push forward northeast of Gravelle, and 

gain ground north of Monchy. 

April 29—British capture German trenches 
south of Oppy on a front of half a mile. 
April 30—French make new attack in Cham- 
pagne and capture trenches on both sides 

of Mont Carnillet. 

May 2—French in Champagne push forward 
south of Beire. 

May 3—British penetrate the Hindenburg line 
west of Queant, take Fresnoy, and part 
of Bullecourt. 

May 4—French capture Craonne and German 
first line trenches on a front of two and 
a half miles northwest of Rheims. 

May 5—French carry a salient in the Hin- 
denburg line on both sides of the Sois- 
sons-Laon Road, on a front of nearly four 
miles, clear Craonne Plateau from east of 
Cerny-en-Laonnais to @ point east of 
Craonne, and push forward to the hills 
dominating the valley of the Aillette River. 

May 6—French clear all but a small section 
of the Chemin des Dames; British repulse 
strong German counterattacks on their 
new positions near Bullecourt. 

May 8—Germans retake Fresnoy. 

May 9—British regain part of the ground lost 
at Fresnoy and repel attacks near Gav- 
relle; French capture first line of German 
trenches northeast of Chevreux and re- 
pulse attacks on the plateau of Chemin 
des Dames. 

May 11—Allies repulse German attacks 
against Lens and in the Cerny section. 

May 12—British troops enter Bullecourt and 


capture fortified works at Roeux and 
Cavalry Farm; French in Verdun region 
penetrate German line north of Bezon- 
vayx. 

May 13—British advance their outposts north 
of Bullecourt and take part of Roeux 
Village. 

May 14—British capture the whole of Roeux 
and advance toward Oppy. 

May 15—Germans launch four massed at- 
tacks on new British positions in Bulle- 
court and penetrate first French line 
southwest of Filaine. 

May 16—British forced back temporarily at 
Roeux, but retake all positions; Germans 
strike hard northeast of Soissons, but are 
driven back by French counterattacks. 

May 17—British complete the capture of 
Bullecourt; French win ground east of 
Craonne and repulse attacks in Laffaux 
district; many villages near St. Quentin 
afire. 

May 18—Germans repulsed by French with 
grenades near Craonne; French penetrate 
German lines in Lorraine near Petoncourt. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


April 20—French recapture trenches lost 
April 18 near Trsvena Stena. 

April 22—Fighting renewed in the bend of 
the Cerna River and near Lake Doiran. 
April 28—Russians drive Teutons from ad- 
vanced posts in Rumania and re-establish 

first lines. 

April 26—British take Bulgar-trenches west 
of Lake Doiran on a 1,000-meter front. 
May 5—French and Venizelist troops in 
Macedonia occupy enemy positions in the 

region of Jumnica. 

May 9—Russian troops on the Rumanian 
front northwest of Senne break through 
Teuton positions and advance upon 
Jenawer. 

May 10—British take two miles of Bulgar 
trenches. 

May 12—Germans and Bulgarians gain a 
foothold on Srka di Legen, west of the 
Vardar heights;. Venizelos troops carry 
an enemy work near Lymnitsa. 

May 16—British troops in Macedonia capture 
Kjupri, on the Struma front, and advance 
trenches on a wide front southwest of 
Ernekeoi. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


May 18—TItalians begin terrific bombardment 
to destroy Austrian defenses on the Carso 
front. 

May 15—Italians take the offensive on the 
Isonzo front and make progress in the 
Plava area, on the slopes of Monte Cucco, 
and on the hills east of Gorizia and 
Vertobizza. 

May 16—lItalians force a passage of the 
TIsonzo River, capturing Bombrez, Zagora, 
and Zagomila. 

May 17—Italians cross the Isonzo River and 
take Mount Kuk; right wing takes Dui1.o, 
on the way to Trieste. 
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May 18—British War Office announces that 
British heavy artillery batteries are co- 
operating with the Italians against the 
Austrians on the Julian front. 


ASIA MINOR 


April 20—British force a passage of the 
Shatt-el-Adhem and rout Turkish forces 
covering the Istabulat station. 

April 23—Turks evacuate Istabulat. 

April 24—British occupy Samara, station. 

April 30—Turks intrench fifteen miles north 
of Samara. 

May 2—Russians evacuate Mush. ; 

May 12—Russians force their way across the 
Diala River at two points northwest of 
Bagdad. 


AERIAL RECORD 


r¢ 


The Germans reported that 362 French and 
British airplanes were brought down in 
April, but admitted the loss of only 
seventy-four of their own. In three days, 
April 23 to April 25, the Allies reported 
fifty-five German machines brought down 
and thirty-nine of their own lost. From 
May 1 to May 7 seventy-six German air- 
planes were brought down, according to 
a French report. A compilation from 
official sources showed 717 machines lost 
in April—369 German, 201 French and 
Belgian, and 147 British. The Germans 
bombarded Dunkirk, Nancy, and Belfort. 
In response for the bombardment of Cha~ 
lons and Epernay by the Germans, French 
aviators bombarded Treves, on the Saare 
River. 

The British steamer Gena was torpedoed and 
sunk by a German seaplane off the coast 
of Suffolk. German airplanes dropped 
bombs northeast of London on May 7%, 
killing one person and injuring two. The 
Zeppelin L-22 was brought down in the 
North Sea by a British naval battleplane. 

British aviators aided the attacking British 
monitors in a raid off Zeebrugge and 
photographed the entire Belgian coast, 
mapping the German defenses. 


NAVAL RECORD 


A Russian destroyer sank ten schooners in 
the Black Sea. 

The Germans made several raids off the 
coast of England. On April 21 two Ger- 
man destroyers were sunk near Dover. 
3erlin reported a British outpost vessel 
destroyed and a scouting ship torpedoed. 
On April 27 German destroyers bombarded 
Ramsgate, but were driven off by land 
batteries after an attack in which a man 
and a woman were killed. British light 
cruisers and destroyers chased eleven 
German destroyers between the English 
and the Dutch coasts. One German tor- 
pedo boat was damaged. 

German warships bombarded Calais, killing 
and wounding civilians. A French de- 
stroyer was sunk in a raid on Dunkirk. 

A British torpedo-boat destroyer hit a mine 

on May 4. One officer and sixty-one men 
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were lost. A British mine sweeper was 
torpedoed and sunk May 5, with the loss 
of two officers and twenty men. 

British warships, aided by an air fleet, bom- 
barded Zeebrugge on May 12, destroying 
two submarine sheds and killing sixty- 
three persons. 

The armed American steamer Mongolia fired 
on a German submarine in British waters 
on April 19 and damaged it. 

American warships began operations in the 
North Sea, and Japanese warships arrived 
at Marseilles to combat submarines off 
the coast of France. 

Fourteen British mine sweepers were sunk, 
the British light cruiser Dartmouth was 
torpedoed, and an Italian destroyer was 
sunk in a raid by Austrian light cruisers 
in the Adriatic Sea. 


RUSSIA 


On May 5 the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates adopted a vote of con- 
fidence in the Provisional Government by 
a small majority. There followed, how- 
ever, a period of bitter conflict between 
the council and ‘the Government. Gen- 
erals Korniloff, Brusiloff. and Gurko re- 
signed from the army, but the last two 
withdrew their resignations after partial 
harmony was restored. General Guchkoff 
resigned as Minister of War. He was 
succeeded by A. F. Kerensky. Paul N. 
Milukoff resigned as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and was succeeded by Tere- 
schenko. On May 16 the Government, the 
Executive Committee of the Duma, and 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates agreed on a basic program, in- 
cluding continuance of the war. A Coali- 
tion Cabinet, containing five representa- 
tives of the Socialist groups, was formed, 
with Prince Lvoff retained as Premier. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Labor troubles and riots occurred in several 
cities in Germany because of food scarcity. 
The Constitution Committee of the Reichs- 
tag adopted several proposals to restrict 
the authority of the Emperor. Chancellor 
von Bethmann Hollweg in a speech to the 
Reichstag on May 15 announced Ger- 
many’s willingness to make easy peace 
terms with Russia, but made no offer to 
the other Entente Allies. 

A new Cabinet was formed in Greece by 
Alexander Zaimis. 

General Pétain was appointed Commander in 
Chief of the French armies operating on 
the French front. 

A new Cabinet was formed in Spain, with 
Marquis Manuel Garcia Prieto as Premier. 
Announcement was made that strict neu- 
trality would be maintained. 

Brazil issued a proclamation of neutrality in 
respect to the war between the United 
States and Germany. Dr. Lauro Muller 
resigned as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Nilo Pecanha was appointed to succeed 
him. 








ConpucT oF ENEMY ALIENS 


HE conduct of the millions of Ger- 
mans in the United States after the 
declaration of a state of war with their 
Fatherland, which was regarded with ap- 
prehension by many, proved a gratify- 
ing relief during the first six weeks 
after the war resolution was adopted. 
All Government officials were highly 
pleased over the success of the policy 
toward aliens which the President advo- 
cated in his war message to Congress, 
in which he declared that the generous 
spirit with which America entered the 
war, and the absence of vindictiveness on 
the part of the American people, could 
best be displayed by their kindly attitude 
toward Germans living in this country. 
According to a statement issued by the 
Department of Justice, it had been found 
necessary to arrest only 125 alien 
enemies under the President’s proclama- 
tion. Attorney General Gregory said on 
May 7: 

The foreign-born citizens of America as & 
class deserve the highest commendation and 
praise for the manner in which they have 
conducted themselves since the declaration 
of war against Germany. As regards law 
and order, they have in almost all instances 
stood with the Government, and have vindi- 
cated the President’s oft-repeated assertion 
that he had no misgivings as to how foreign- 
born Americans would measure up to their 
responsibilities and duties in the event of 
a national crisis. 

The number of arrests which the Govern- 
ment has been forced to make has been 
gratifyingly small. Agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice have arrested only 125 alien 
enemies under the President’s proclamation. 
About one-half of these are being held be- 
cause it was decided that they would be 
dangerous to the Government if permitted to 
remain at large. The remainder of the alien 
enemies arrested since the declaration of war 
were taken into custody on charges of espion- 
age or attempts to foment disloyalty or dis- 
orders. 

+ 2 of 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR 


UBA is the first nation of Latin 
America to enter the war as the 
ally of the United States and the En- 
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tente Powers. Other Latin-American 
countries, taken alphabetically, stand as 
follows: Argentina—which has between 
two and three million citizens of Italian 
origin and a quarter million French, 
while the British and German colonies 
are about equal, some 70,000 each—is 
still formally neutral, having presented 
an ultimatum to Germany and received 
an apology. The next submarine out- 
rage may lead to severed relations or 
war. In Buenos Aires, the capital, there 
have been enthusiastic war parades, num- 
bering 100,000 men. Bolivia was the 
first South American country to indorse 
the protest of the United States; the 
army is “German trained, but French 
equipped and strongly pro-ally.” Bolivia, 
which has no merchant marine, protested 
on principle. 

Brazil, where a strong German ele- 
ment is balanced by a much larger but 
less closely organized Italian colony, 
has severed relations with Germany, but 
is not yet at war, although the new 
Foreign Minister, Senhor Milo Pecanha, 
who succeeded Lauro Muller, is strongly 
pro-ally and is said to be pledged to go 
to war. In Rio de Janeiro the German 
Club and the Grande Hotel Schmidt have 
been burned to ashes, German newspa- 
pers have stopped publication, and Ger- 
man flags have been hauled down. In 
Chile, it is stated, 70 per cent. of the 
population is strongly pro-ally; it is re- 
ported that the Chilean Minister to Ger- 
many has demanded his passports. 

Guatemala has broken with Germany 
and has offered the use of her ports and 
railroads to the United States for war 
purposes. A German wireless plant has 
been dismantled. Dr. Lehmann, German 
Minister to Guatemala, was one of the 
leading figures in the futile plot to stir 
up revolutions in Central America to 
embarrass the United States. Nicaragua 
and Salvador have offered their harbors 
to the United States, while Panama has 
declared war, and, like Cuba, is now the 
ally of the United States and the En- 





tente. Mexico’s final decision is still 


uncertain. 
ae ok * 


Lorp CECIL AND GERMAN COLONIES 


ORD ROBERT CECIL, speaking as 
Acting Foreign Secretary, in the ab- 
sence of Arthur James Balfour, concern- 
ing the application of the non-annexation 
theory to Germany’s former colonies in 
Africa, said that, while it was true that 
England had not taken these colonies in 
order to rescue the natives from German 
rule, but as a part of the war opera- 
tions, nevertheless England, having res- 
cued them, could hardly contemplate 
handing them over again to the tender 
mercies of their German tyrants. He 
then read an account of the shocking 
treatment suffered by the natives in 
both German East Africa and German 
West Africa, and said that if the En- 
tente Powers won any measure of suc- 
cess in the war he would regard with 
horror the idea of returning natives who 
had been set free from a Government of 
that kind. 


: Corroboration of all. that Lord Robert 
Cecil said comes from _ several inde- 
pendent sources—from the officers of the 
French armies which co-operated with 
the English in the capture of the Came- 
roon region; from the Belgian expedi- 
tionary force now operating in German 
East Africa in the direction of the Great 
Lakes, and from the Portuguese contin- 
gent, which has entered the same region 
from the south. 


All evidence indicates that Germany 
has tried to rule her African colonies by 
the means which she applied in Belgium, 
in Poland, and in occupied France—en- 
slavement, terrorism, and brutality. To 
pass over the habitual abuse of women 
of the native African races, who were 
treated as chattel slaves, there have been 
well-substantiated reports, published in 
detail in l’Illustration, of the wholesale 
murder and mutilation of natives sus- 
pected of being favorable to France and 
England—or, rather, to the French and 
English armies that were approaching 
to liberate them—as well as the custom- 
ary terrorism to compel natives to fight 
in Germany’s African armies; for Ger- 
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many, from the outset, employed negro 
troops to fight against the French and 
English. 


* * * 


BRITAIN’S VAST WAR EXPENSES 


REAT Britain’s war budget for the 
fiscal year, as introduced May 2 by 
Andrew Bonar Law, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, carried estimates of $11,451,- 
905,000 for expenditures. Mr. Law laid 
emphasis on the statement that Great 
Britain was paying a greater share of 
her war expenses from her income than 
were the other belligerents, the amount 
paid out of the revenue being 26 per 
cent. of the whole war expenditure. He 
said the total of Treasury bills outstand- 
ing was about two billion dollars—in ex- 
act figures, £463,000,000. He estimated 
the daily expenses of the war to Great 
Britain at $31,175,000. The excess prof- 
its tax was raised from 60 to 80 per cent. 
Discussing the expenditures of the last 
year, Mr. Bonar Law said they had been 
£372,000,000 higher than the estimate. 
The increase was largely due to expendi- 
tures on munitions and advances to the 
Allies and dominions. The estimate for 
the Allies and dominions had been ex- 
ceeded by £100,000,000. 
* * * 
First AMERICAN GUN FIRED 
APTAIN RICE of the American 
steamship Mongolia, which arrived 
at Liverpool April 25, reported that the 
first gun of the war fired from an Amer- 
ican ship was fired from the Mongolia 
April 19 at the periscope of a German 
submarine. He believed that the shell 
went true to the mark and sank the 
hostile craft. The periscope was sighted 
dead ahead on the last afternoon of the 
voyage. The Captain gave the order for 
full speed ahead with the intention of 
ramming the submarine. The periscope 
disappeared, and a few minutes later re- 
appeared on the ship’s broadside. The 
gunners fired at 1,000 yards. The sub- 
marine immediately disappeared and oil 
was seen on the water when it sub- 
merged. It was later reported that the 


periscope had been smashed and the com- 
mander killed, but the submarine was 
not sunk. 
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PORTUGUESE SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


LARGE detachment of soldiers from 
Portugal are serving with the 
Entente Allies in France. These troops 
were landed at Brest early in March, 
1917, and went at once to the front. 
They consist of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, and occupy an _ independent 
sector under the command of General 
Tamagnani. Portugal also has an army 
in East Africa which, in co-operation 
with the English and Belgian forces, has 
practically occupied all the German terri- 
tory there. Conquest was not the pur- 
pose of the Portuguese Government; tra- 
ditional friendship with England and the 
natural sympathy of a Latin country with 
Italy and France led her to antagonize 
the Teutons. The Portuguese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Sefor Soares, recently 
issued a statement which leaves the im- 
pression that Portugal would not have 
declared war, on its part, but would have 
maintained the attitude it took in the 
seizure of German ships in its harbors, 
if Germany had not chosen to force 
belligerency upon it. Fifty thousand 
Portuguese troops were reported in 
France in May. 
* * 


SocIALIST PARTIES IN THE DUMA 
ITH the Socialists 
more fully in the _ provisional 
Russian Government, it is important 
to distinguish between the different 
Socialist parties. Kerensky has been 
incorrectly described as the Socialist 
leader, whereas he is only the leader of 
one of the three distinct parties into 
which the Russian working class move- 
ment is divided. His party is the Group 
of Toil, which in the strictest sense is not 
a Socialist party, but a political organi- 
zation of the mujiks, or peasants, whose 
traditions are those of the old Russian 
communism, and who, at the election for 
the first Duma, were greatly attracted 
by the semi-communist program of the 
Group of Toil. At that election the 
Group of Toil succeeded in returning 104 
Deputies to the Duma, but its represen- 
tation was subsequently cut down by the 
Czar’s Government, and it was able to 
elect only ten Deputies to the Fourth 


participating 


Duma. Kerensky was their leader, and 
his important position is due to the fact 
that the radical peasant movement is 
much greater than its Parliamentary rep- 
resentation indicates. In the reconstruct- 
ed Cabinet the Group of Toil, or Social 
Populists, as they are also called, have 
three Ministers, including Kerensky. The 
second Socialist party is the Social Revo- 
lutionary Party, which has been more 
anarchistic in its aims and methods, and 
most closely connected with the terrorists 
and nihilists. The third party, the Social 
Democratic Labor Party, is the most rep- 
resentative of the industrial working 
class population and the counterpart of 
the real Socialist movement in other 
countries, for it is based upon the Marx- 
ian Socialist philosophy. All three Rus- 
sian Socialist parties, however, have been 
recognized by the international con- 
gresses; and, though there are wide dif- 
ferences between the Social Democrats 
and the Group of Toil, and many minor 
differences within each party, they are 
united in their opposition to the property- 
owning and commercial classes. 
* * * 


THE PERSONAL WEALTH OF NICHOLAS 
ROMANOFF 


IGHLY picturesque and _ irreconcil- 
ably divergent accounts of the 
wealth of the former Emperor of 
Russia have been going the rounds of 
the press since the Russian revolution 
on the Ides of March. They should all 
be regarded with skepticism, for the rea- 
son that the vast Crown demesne of Rus- 
sia has always been regarded as the per- 
sonal property of the Empercrs; it has 
never been included in the general fiscal 
statistics of Russia, and no items concern- 
ing it have ever appeared jn the Russian 
budget. It has been managed by a sep- 
arate minister, under the immediate 
supervision of the ruler, and has been 
treated as a family estate. 

Here are a fev facts, which seem to be 
quite authentic: The Crown demesne of the 
Romanoffs includes over a million square 
miles—that is, over 640,000,000 acres— 
of rich arable land, pasture, and forest, 
besides many mines of gold, platinum, 
copper, iron, and so forth. The area of 
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the Russian Crown demesne, thus stated 
by the Statesman’s Year Book, is, 
therefore, larger than,the combined areas 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Austria; 
larger than the area of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica makes itself responsi- 
ble for the following details: In European 
Russia, the Crown demesne contains 
400,000,000 acres, or 85 per cent. of the 
cultivated land, while 446,000,000 acres, 
or 38 per cent. is owned by peasants, the 
remainder being held by landowners and 
towns. In Poland, the Crown demesne 
includes 1,800,000 acres, much of it made 
up of confiscated estates. 

These enormous Crown holdings be- 
come more intelligible, if we remember 
that the old Russia was, in fact, a 
patriarchal family, of which the Emperor 
was the patriarchal head, the source of 
all power and of all emoluments. The 
Crown lands paid for the maintenance 
of the numberless palaces, in Petrograd, 
Moscow, Tsarskoe-Selo, Gatchina, and 
elsewhere; for the expenses of the Em- 
peror and his Court; for the numerous 
imperial family, of sixty or seventy.mem- 
bers; and, further, large lots of land 
were given, in lieu of pensions, as a re- 
ward for services to the State. Between 
1871 and 1881, 1,300,000 acres were thus 
distributed. * * * 

a ae 
ONE THOUSAND DAYS OF WAR 


PRIL 30, 1917, was the thousandth 
day of the European war. Two days 
later Herr Joseph Freidrich Naumann, a 
former Conservative member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, was reported in an Am- 
sterdam dispatch to have made in a 
lecture the following statement: 

“Until now the war has caused us a 
loss of 1,800,000 dead. This, together 
with the decrease in birth, gives a re- 
duction of 3,800,000. The surplus of fe- 
males has increased from 800,000 to far 
as never since the Thirty Years’ War.” 
more than 2,000,000. The nation has bled 

It is stated that this estimate did not 
include the losses in the offensive begun 
April 1, 1917, which, it is estimated, will 
exceed in April alone 200,000. If such 
is the case the total number of Germans 
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killed in the 1,000 days of war will not 
fall far short of 1,500,000, or 1,500 a 
day, about one in every minute of the 
twenty-four hours of each day in the 
thousand. 
* * ok 
HE United States Shipping Board on 
May 13 awarded to the Los Angeles 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company a 
contract to build eight steel ships of 
8,000 tons each, to cost $10,771,200. It 
is the first of momentous steps to rush 
ahead operations in all yards on a full- 
time basis. Other contracts already 
drafted and ready to be signed are to 
be awarded within a short time. The 
Shipping Board intends to build fully 
1,000 such ships in the quickest time 
possible. For this purpose a fund of 
$750,000,000 was provided by Congress. 
* * * 
TURKEY BREAKS RELATIONS 


HE Turkish Government on April 20 
officially informed the American 
Embassy that diplomatic relations with 
the United States had been broken off. 
Abram I. Elkus, the American Ambas- 


sador, was ill with typhus fever at the 
time, and was compelled to remain at 
Constantinople for some weeks after- 
ward; his staff remained with him. Ar- 
menian interests in Turkey were confided 


to the Swedish Minister. The American 
State Department on April 23 gave pass- 
ports to Abdul Hak Hussein Bey, First 
Secretary and Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Embassy, and other members of the staff. 
The Turkish Ambassador, A. Rustem 
Bey, was recalled by the Government 
early in the war on account of injudicious 
criticisms of the President. Robert Col- 
lege and the Bible House and its branches 
were closed, and Americans left the Turk- 
ish capital. On April 27 the Swedish Min- 
ister cabled that the American colleges 
at Constantinople would be permitted to 
continue their activities. 

* * * 

FRANCE’S NEW CHIEF COMMANDER 


ENERAL PETAIN was appointed 

on May 15 Commander in Chief of 

the French armies operating on the 
French front. General Nivelle was placed 
in command of a group of armies. Gen- 
eral Foch, who played an important réle 
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in the battles of the Marne and the Yser, 
succeeds General Pétain as Chief of Staff 
of the Ministry of War. 

The transfers were approved on the 
recommendation of the Ministry of War. 
General Nivelle some time ago succeeded 
General Joffre in chief command along 
the western front. Recently a new mili- 
tary office was created, that of Chief of 
the General Staff, to which General Pé- 
tain was assigned, with authority to act 
as the principal adviser to the Minister 
of War upon all military movements. 
This made General Pétain the chief con- 
sultative authority at the Ministry of 
War in formulating movements, but 
without actual command of troops in the 
field, for which his experience appeared 
to qualify him. 

General Pétain, in a statement on the 
day of his appointment, urged America 
to send as many men as possible as soon 
as they can be transported to France, to 
be put into immediate training under 
French commanders, but to maintain 
their autonomy as American units. 

* * * 
STRIKES IN GERMANY 


oe the last days of April and 

early in May a serious strike situ- 
ation arose in Germany, but the news 
censorship was so strict that only meagre 
reports could be obtained, and the facts 
were not fully authenticated. On April 
23 it was stated that the military author- 
ities had taken control of the German 
weapon and munition factory at Berlin, 
and the workmen were ordered to return 
to work immediately; otherwise they 
would be mobilized as soldiers and com- 
pelled to work at soldiers’ wages. This 
ended that strike. 

Strikes were reported all over the em- 
pire, and included the great Krupp works 
and other great industrial plants. Field 
Marshal Hindenburg sent a message to 
General Groener, head of the munitions 
department, urging the striking working- 
men to resume their labors, in order that 
the military forces of the empire, espe- 
cially on the western front, should not be 
seriously hampered. He said he recog- 
nized that the population had been hit 
hard by the reduction of the bread ration, 
but that undoubtedly the increase in meat 


and the regular delivery of potatoes 
would compensate therefor. He added: 
“Every strike, however small, may be 
the means of an unjustifiable weakening 
of our defensive forces and is an inex- 
cusable crime against the fighting forces, 
especially the men in the trenches, who 
bleed in consequence.” 


In reply to this the German Labor Fed- 
eration issued an address stating that the 
fairer distribution of food would allay 
the discontent, but added 

The chief causes for the prevailing spirit of 
unrest are the inadequacy of the food policy 
and a desire to obtain measures for providing 
for the complete requisition and just distri- 
bution of all available foodstuffs. Workers 
are aware, and the fact is undeniable, that 
large quantities of foodstuffs are still ob- 
tainable outside the rationing system, but at 
prices prohibitive to the workers, These food- 
stuffs are consumed mainly by people who 
are not compelled to place their full working 
capacities and service at the defense of the 
country. The desire to bring about a more 
eaual distribution of foodstuffs has been the 
fundamental cause of these strikes. 

The situation at one time grew men- 
acing, according to all reports, but the 
firmness of the Government and the as- 
surance of better food supplies finally 
quieted the workers, and the trouble sub- 
sided. 


* * * 
DEMOCRACY OR ANARCHY IN RUSSIA 


ILE Russia appears to have 

passed, for the moment, some of 
her more acute troubles, there is evi- 
dence that, for a long time to come, criti- 
cal problems lie ahead of her. The re- 
cent establishment, for a few hours, of 
“an independent, autonomous republic ” 
by the garrison of the military post at 
Schluesselburg may be merely laughable, 
the revolt of the Buriats was more more 
serious, because the Buriats are only one 
among scores of smaller and alien na- 
tionalities over which swept the vast, 
perpetually expanding Russian Empire, 
until it covered a fifth of the land sur- 
face of the world. 


In European Russia there are many of 
these smaller nations, of whom the 
Poles, the Finns, the Lithuanians are the 
most conspicuous; in the Caucasus, a 
dozen more, like the Armenians and 
Georgians and Circassians; in Turkestan, 
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many more; in Siberia, perhaps a score, 
each with its national life and tongue. 
Among these the Buriats are one of the 
most civilized; they are Mongolians, of 
the race that gave mediaeval history 
some of its greatest conquerors, men 
like Genghis and Kublai Khan, like Bati 
and Tamerlane, like Baber and Akbar 
the Magnificent, a family that made far 
wider conquests than the Caesars, fa- 
mous also for high literary gifts and, in 
an epoch of bigotry, for deep religious 
toleration. 

The Buriats are spread out on both 
sides of Lake Baikal, the great obstacle 
in the way of the trans-Siberian railroad. 
They have their comparatively high civ- 
ilization, their books in Mongolian, 
largely translated from the Northern 
Buddhist scriptures of Tibet, their chief 
Lama, with papal headquarters at Goose 
Lake. They are rich, possessing large 
herds of excellent horses and cattle, they 
are able to dress themselves in silks dur- 
ing the Summer, and in rich furs in Win- 
ter. They, like nearly all Mongolian 
peoples, have an innate gift for agricul- 
. ture, giving more attention to intensive 
fertilization than do the Russian Si- 
berians themselves, and being large pur- 
chasers of the newest American agricul- 
tural machinery. 
is a real national unit, as definite as 
Serbia. They ask, now, for national 
autonomy; many other Siberian tribes 
may follow their example. 

- ££ | 
AMERICAN DESTROYERS AT WORK IN Ev- 
ROPEAN WATERS 


HE first contribution of American 
military power to the Entente Alli- 

ance against German aggression consist- 
ed of a flotilla of American torpedo-boat 
destroyers. The vessels reached Eng- 
land May 4, but no announcement was 
made of the fact until May 16. The 
squadron was placed under command of 
Rear Admiral Sims. Immediately on 
their arrival the American vessels began 
operations in the submarine zone. The 
British Admiralty announced that these 
swift fighting ships were rendering serv- 
ices of the greatest value to the allied 
cause. Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty, 
commander of the British Grand Fleet, 


Here, it would seem, 


sent the following mesage to Admiral 
Henry T. Mayo, commander of the United 
States Atlantic Fleet: 

The Grand Fleet rejoices that the Atlantic 
Fleet will now share in preserving the liber- 
ties of the world and in maintaining the chiv- 
alry of the sea. 


Admiral Mayo replied: 

The United States Atlantic Fleet appre- 
ciates the message from the British fleet 
and welcomes opportunities for work with 
the British fleet for the freedom of the seas. 

The fact is noted by commentators 
that the submarine toll, which reached 
high-water mark in the last week in 
April, showed a reduction after the 
American vessels reached the scene of 
operations. 

* * * 
BRITISH NAvy’S GENERAL STAFF 


GENERAL STAFF for the British 
Navy was announced May 15. It 
is headed by Admiral Sir John R. Jelli- 
coe, the First Sea Lord, who will have 
the title of Chief of the Naval Staff. 
Vice Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, Chief of 
the Admiralty War Staff, is an additional 
member of the Board of the Admiralty, 
with the title of Deputy Chief of the 
Naval Staff. Rear Admiral Alexander 
L. Duff also became an additional mem- 
ber of the Board of the Admiralty, with 
the title of Assistant Chief of the Naval 
Staff. Rear Admiral Halsey, formerly 
Fourth Sea Lord, became Third Sea 
Lord, in succession to Vice Admiral 
Frederick C. Tudor, who was appointed 
Commander in Chief of the China sta- 
tion. Rear Admiral Tothill succeeded 
Rear Admiral Halsey as Fourth Sea 
Lord. 
First AMERICAN RED Cross UNIT 
HE first of six fully organized and 
equipped hospital units which the 
American Red Cross is sending to France 
arrived in England on May 17. The 
unit comprised about 300 persons, in- 
cluding twenty army medical officers, 
sixty nurses, and more than 200 other 
attachés. It is Base Hospital 4 of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, commanded by Major Harry 
L. Gilchrist, Medical Corps, U. S. A., and 
is under the direction of Dr. George W. 
Crile. 
This unit will be the first officially 
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sanctioned by the United States Govern- 
ment to carry the American flag to the 
battlefields of France since the United 
States entered the war. After a brief 
stay in England the unit will be sent to 
the Continent, where it will take charge 
of a base hospital behind the British 
front. The hospital will have acommo- 
dations for 500 patients and be fully 
equipped by the British Hospital Service. 

* * * 

AMERICAN ENGINEERS IN FRANCE 

NNOUNCEMENT was made May 7 

by the War Department that orders 
had been given for the forming of nine 
regiments of army engineers, which 
were to be sent to France as quickly as 
possible for railroad work along the lines 
of military communications. There will 
be more than 1,000 men in each regi- 
ment, or nearly 10,000 in the expedition. 
Two regular army engineer officers—a 
Colonel and a Lieutenant Colonel—will 
be assigned to each regiment. The other 
officers will be chosen from the Engi- 
neer Officers’ Reserve Corps, the mem- 
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bers of which have been commissioned, 
or who will be chosen in the near future. 
Ss + © 
URING the first three weeks of May 
the United States Government 
loaned the Entente Allies $670,000,000, 
divided as follows: Great Britain, $325,- 
000,000; France, $100,000,000; Italy, 
$100,000,000; Russia, $100,000,000; Bel- 
gium, $45,000,000. Loans will be made in 
regular installments to the Allies, and it 
is estimated that the aggregate will reach 
$1,000,000,000 by June 15, 1917. 
* * * 
HE United States Government in- 
vited public subscriptions May 15 
to $2,000,000,000 of the $5,000,000,000 
loan authorized by Congress; interest, 
3% per cent., maturity thirty years, re- 
deemable in fifteen years at the option of 
the Government. Denominations of bear- 
er bonds are $50, $100, $500, $1,000; reg- 
istered bonds $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, $50,000, $100,000. The bonds 
have privilege of conversion to any bonds 
of higher interest if issued; they are ex- 
empt from all taxes except inheritance. 


The Month’s Submarine Depredations 


From April 15 to May 13, 1917 


7: destruction of merchant ships 
by German submarines in the last 
month has shown a serious in- 
crease, followed by a decrease, ac- 
cording to the figures published by the 
British Admiralty. 

The last weekly report in the May 
issue of this magazine was for the seven 
days ended April 15. Since then the 
losses of British merchant ships have 
been these: 

Over Under Fishing 
1,600 1,600 Ves- 
Tons. ‘Tons. sels. 
Week ended April 22..... 40 15 9 
Week ended April 29..... 38 13 8 
Week ended May 6...... 24 22 16 
Week ended May 13...... 18 £ 3 


Total for four weeks..120 5: 36 

According to a British naval expert, 
the corrected figures for the nine preced- 
ing weeks, including all British merchant 


ships sunk by mine or submarine, are as 
follows: 
1,600 
Tons 


Under 
1,600 


Un- 
success- Fishing 
Gross or Tons fully At- Vessels 
Week ended Over. Gross. tacked. Sunk. 
Feb. 24..... 16 6 16 
March 4.... 15 8 15 
March 11... 12 12 
March 18... 18 8 20 
March 25... 20 12 
rs | a re 17 20 
April 2 13 
April 15..... 17 ¢ 12 11 
As the British Admiralty does not give 
the aggregate tonnage of ships sunk, only 
approximate estimates can be formed. 
But if we can accept German official 
statements, the destruction of shipping 
since the new campaign began amounts 
to millions of tons. Dr. Karl Helfferich, 
Imperial Secretary of the Interior, speak- 
ing before the Reichstag Main Commit- 
tee on April 28, said that the results of 
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the first two months (February and 
March) of the unrestricted submarine 
campaign was 1,600,000 tons sunk, one 
million tons being British. In the Reichs- 
tag on May 8, Dr. Pfleger, naval reporter 
of the Budget Committee, stated that 
when the complete figures for April were 
available they would show that the Ger- 
man submarines had destroyed at least 
1,100,000 tons of shipping. Vice Ad- 
miral von Capelle, Minister of the Navy, 
who spoke after Dr. Pfleger, said that 
the results greatly exceeded the expec- 
tations ‘of the German Admiralty, for 
during the three months of February, 
March, and April 2,800,000 tons had been 
sunk, the number of ships being 1,325. 
Details are lacking to show how Admiral 
von Capelle’s figures for the number of 
ships are arrived at, since the British 
Admiralty reports only 275 British ships 
of over 1,600 tons and 130 of under 
1,600 tons, a total of 405, sunk during 
the period between Feb. 1 and April 29, 
exclusive of fishing vessels and other 
minor craft. 

A French official statement shows that 
the number of French merchantmen 


sunk during February, March, and April 


was 17. Norway lost 64 ships of un- 
specified tonnage during March and 75 
during April, a total of 139. There are, 
of course, the losses of other Allies and 
neutrals to be taken into account, but 
some experts decline to accept the Ger- 
man figures. 

Nevertheless, authoritative statements 
in the allied countries make it clear that 
the havoc wrought by the submarines is 
extremely serious. Lord Devonport, the 
British food controller, speaking in the 
House of Lords on April 25, said that 
British shipping was being depleted 
every day in large volume, and that it 
was at the moment “a wasting se- 
curity.” Herbert L. Samuel, a former 
Cabinet Minister, speaking in London on 
April 27, said that figures he had seen 
on the sinking of vessels showed that the 
situation was worse than official reports 
indicated. Admiral Lord Beresford, 
speaking in London on May 1, complained 
of the incompleteness of the official re- 
turns, and said that the losses were ap- 
palling. He was inclined, he added, to 


risk the penalties of the Defense of the 
Realm act and tell the people the truth. 

American official utterances have been 
equally alarming. Franklin K. Lane, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, addressing a joint 
meeting of the Council of National De- 
fense and Governors of States in Wash- 
ington on May 2, made the startling 
statement that in the previous week Ger- 
man submarines had destroyed 400,000 
tons of shipping. Secretary of State 
Lansing, without being so specific, was 
no less emphatic in declaring that the 
seriousness of the submarine situation 
could not be exaggerated. Reports to 
the State Department gave a total of 
eighty vessels lost in one week, figures 
much higher than any contained in re- 
cent British announcements. 

J. Bernard Walker, editor of The 
Scientific American, speaking at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Security 
League in New York on May 2, said 
that it was more than likely that Ger- 
many had on the ways and nearing com- 
pletion not fewer than 500 submarines 
of the U-53 type and within six months 
should have about 700 submarines afloat, 
and in twelve months 1,200. Evidence 
at hand, he added, indicated that Ger- 
man shipyards had room to keep work 
on 530 submarines constantly under way. 

According to an interview with a mem- 
ber of the crew of the German submarine 
U-58, printed in the Amsterdam Tele- 
graaf on May 15, the Germans have 
about 325 submarines in operation and 
about 80 to 100 have been lost through 
British nets alone. When at sea the sub- 
marines assemble at a given point every 
morning and receive wireless instruc- 
tions, presumably from Heligoland. There 
are about thirty-nine U-boats of the 
newest type, each carrying a crew of 
56 men, and this fleet is supplemented 
by a secondary squadron marked with 
aC. The first-class boats have a speed 
calculated as sufficient to overtake any 
cargo boat. Two-thirds of their crews 
are experienced and one-third novices. 
The boats carry a fortnight’s stores and 
have a maximum period of submergence 
of from eight to ten hours. Each is 
equipped with two periscopes and some- 
times descends to from 30 to 50 meters. 
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The two most important American 
vessels lost have been the oil tanker 
Vacuum and the steamer Rockingham. 
The Vacuum was sunk on April 28 off 
the north coast of Ireland. Seventeen 
of the crew, including American naval 
gunners, died from exposure in the boats 
in which they left the sinking steamer. 
The loss of the Rockingham was re- 
ported on May 2. The vessel, valued at 
$1,300,000 and carrying cargo worth 
nearly $2,000,000, was sunk just before 
reaching Liverpool from the United 
States. Two members of the crew were 
killed. The others on board, including 
an officer and gunners of the United 
States Navy, were saved. 


Estimates of Captain Persius 
Captain L. Persius, a German naval 
critic, writing in the Berliner Tageblatt 
in the last week of April, estimated the 
total tonnage of merchant craft de- 
stroyed by the German Navy from the 
beginning of the war up to April 1 at 
6,641,000. Of this total, he said, 6,000,- 
000 tons were enemy shipping, and 
4,998,500 tons are said to have been sunk 
before the opening of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare on Feb. 1 this year. The 
total of 1,642,500 tons destroyed in Feb- 
ruary and March are itemized by Captain 
Persius as follows: 
FEBRUARY 
Tons. 
368 ships, including 
202 CneMy VeSEEIS 6... .ceseckacae 
10 MOUULAl VERSEIS cickcscosncweccss 
MARCH 
435 ships, aggregating 


644,000 
187,500 


861,000 


RRRE) ois Checkin es sap Resnavaser wen 1,642,500 


The Sinking of 


HE British Admiralty issued a state- 
ment on April 23 announcing the 
sinking of the two hospital steam- 

ships Donegal and Lanfranc without 
warning by submarines; nineteen British 
and fifteen wounded German officers 
were drowned. In their statement the 
British authorities denied the German 
charge that hospital ships were employed 
to transport troops and military supplies. 
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‘Warships and auxiliary cruisers such 
as the Emden, Karlsruhe, and Méwe 
have accounted, according to Captain 
Persius, for between 400,000 and 500,000 
tons of enemy and neutral shipping; but 
he explains that these figures are put 
completely into the shade even by indi- 
vidual achievements of certain submarine 
commanders. Three of these are credited 
with having accounted for more than 100 
ships each, aggregating between 250,000 
and 300,000 tons. 


As evidence of how U-boat activities 
have developed during the war, Captain 
Persius gives the following figures of 
tonnage sunk by submarines: 


Tons. 
14,000 
27,000 
83,000 
33,000 


January 
February 
March 


PAMUATY=FODPUETY oicc ccc cc icccescesss 238,00 
March-April 432,000 
MND, 9 v8 8 06s eobisucis abae swag aeies 219,000 
EE MIIINEE. oc hc c cianie seo ne cats seed 273,779 
NOE occa Suk since Dokacs eee wee eaews 254,600 
RUM dca icc erecah w nies Neh 5 wes SS ee 
November 408,500 
December 415,500 


January 439,500 

Commenting on these figures, Captain 
Persius said: 

“Unless countermeasures can_ be 
found, the shipping losses of our enemies 
will swell to still greater proportions. It 
remains to be seen what will be the con- 
sequences. So much, however, is already 
tolerably certain today—the naval su- 
premacy of Great Britain will emerge 
from this war at least shattered.” 


Hospital Ships 


The siatement asserts that Germany was 
notified that under the rules of interna- 
tional law she had the right to visit and 
search any such suspicious craft, which 
she refused to do. Germany was noti- 
fied that, if her course was persisted in, 
reprisals would follow, yet the British 
hospital ship Asturias was torpedoed 
without warning on the night of March 
20. The ship was steaming with all 
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navigation lights burning and the proper 
Red Cross signs brilliantly illuminated. 
The cumulative evidence that she had 
been torpedoed and not mined was only 
accepted after it had been confirmed 
beyond all doubt and after exhaustive in- 
vestigation. The loss of life on this oc- 
casion included a nursing sister and a 
stewardess. The German official wire- 
less message of the 26th finally estab- 
lished the guilt of the German Govern- 
ment, who, having boasted of the deed, 
published on the 29th a further message, 
which said: “It would, moreover, be 
remarkable that the English in the case 
of the Asturias should have abstained 
from their customary procedure of using 
hospital ships for the transport of troops 
and munitions.” 


On the night of March 30-31 the hos- 
pital ship Gloucester Castle met with a 
similar fate. On this occasion the Berlin 
official wireless message again published 
2. notification that she was torpedoed by 
a U-boat, thus removing any possible 
doubt in the matter. The British Govern- 
ment thereupon authorized prompt meas- 
ures of reprisal, and on April 14 a large 
squadron of British and French airplanes 
bombarded the German town of Freiburg 
with satisfactory results. 


In spite of the warnings conveyed to 
Germany that her barbarous attacks on 
hospital ships would result in such action 
on the part of Great Britain, the German 
Government published through a wireless 
message of April 16 an abusive protest 
which “ categorically contested any justi- 
fication ” for this reprisal. 

The markings agreed upon at The 
Hague Convention, which had hitherto 
guaranteed the immunity of hospital 
ships from attack, rendered them no 
longer inviolable. The custom of show- 
ing all navigating lights and illuminating 
the distinctive markings at night only 
afforded a better target for German sub- 
marines. It was therefore decided that 
sick and wounded, together with medical 
personnel and supplies, must in future be 
transported for their own safety in ships 
carrying no distinctive markings, and 
proceeding without lights in the same 
manner as ordinary mercantile traffic. 


Notice was accordingly given to the Ger- 
nan Government that the British Govern- 
ment had withdrawn certain vessels from 
the list of hospital ships published in 
accordance with international law. 

During the recent fighting on the west- 
2rn front a large number of wounded Ger- 
man prisoners have fallen into British 
hands. These have had to be transported 
to England for treatment by the same 
means as the British wounded, and prac- 
tically all ships transporting wounded 
are bound to carry a proportion of Ger- 
man wounded. These naturally share 
with British wounded equal risks from 
the attacks of German submarines. 

Although Germany did not frame any 
formal allegation of the misuse of hos- 
pital ships against the Allies until the 
commencement of 1917, the British hos- 
pital ship Asturias was fired at and 
missed by a German submarine on Feb. 
1, 1915, in broad daylight while flying the 
Red Cross flag. In the light of recent 
events it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the hospital ships Braemar Castle 
and Britannic were also torpedoed in No- 
vember, 1916, although the evidence at 
the time was not considered conclusive. 

After the case of the Gloucester Castle 
the British authorities made no further 
announcement that German prisoners 
would be conveyed on hospital ships, but 
the German Government followed their 
hint by removing a number of imprisoned 
French and British officers to camps at 
unfortified cities, which action was an- 
nounced to be in reprisal for the course 
of the Allies in bombarding such cities 
and conveying German prisoners on hos- 
pital ships. [See also article on “ Ger- 
man Reprisals,” Page 547.] 

The British Government let it be 
known that, on account of the danger in 
transporting the wounded, they would be 
kept at hospitals in France. In conse- 
quence several thousand new medical men 
were ordered to the French front, and 
preparations were made to send an in- 
creased number of hospital units from 
the United States. It was stated that 
the first American hospital unit after the 
war declaration sailed from New York 
May 12, headed by Dr. Creel of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Home Rule 


for Ireland 


Events Attending the British Government’s New Proposal 
of an Irish Council 


HE question of the government of 
a Ireland became a prominent issue 
in America after the entrance of 
this country into the war. Irish societies 
in all parts of the country passed reso- 
lutions demanding home rule; a major- 
ity of the House of Representatives 
signed a cablegram to the British autho- 
rities joining in the appeal. In England 
the demand grew more insistent for some 
definite proposal of a settlement of the 
question, and the issue became more 
acute through the election to Parliament 
of Joseph McGuinness, Sinn Feiner, from 
the Cork district, who was chosen over 
a Nationalist while serving a three-year 
sentence in Lewes Prison for connection 
with the Dublin rebellion. 

A Sinn Fein convention was held at 
the Mansion House, Dublin, under the 
Chairmanship of Count Plunkett. There 
was a large attendance of Catholic 
priests, and the lay delegates represented 
a considerable number of public boards 
as well as local political organizations. 

At the instance of the Chairman, votes 
of honor were passed in memory of the 
men who “sacrificed their lives for Ire- 
land’s liberty and to those at present in 
prison and in exile for Ireland’s cause.” 
These resolutions having been passed, 
there was a loud call of three cheers for 
the Irish Republic, which met with a 
ready response. i 

Count Plunkett said he wished to refer 
to the men who had been sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment for the cause 
of Ireland. “I will not,” he said—and 
there was wild enthusiasm—“insult the 
courage of these men by pleading for 
their release. We ask no favor of the 
enemy, but I must refer to a dishonor 
put upon these men by the enemy. These 
men, among the noblest who have ever 
fought for Ireland, are not only wearing 
the prison garb, but are treated as crim- 
inals, and in your name I demand that 
they be treated as prisoners of war.” A 
wave of cheering swept through the hall 


when Count Plunkett announced that any 
offer England had to make short of com- 
plete liberty would be treated with con- 
tempt by a free-souled nation. He asked 
his audience to stand up and affirm their 
adhesion to the following declaration: 


1. That we proclaim Ireland to be a separate 
nation. 

2. That we assert Ireland’s right to freedom 
from all foreign control, denying the author- 
ity of any foreign Parliament to make laws 
for Ireland. 

3. That we affirm the right of the Irish 
people to declare their will as law and en- 
force their decisions in their own land with- 
out let or hindrance from any other country. 

4. That maintaining the status of Ireland 
as a distinct nation, we demand representa- 
tion at the coming Peace Conference. 

5. That it is the duty of nations taking part 
in the Peace Conference to guarantee the 
liberty of the nations calling for their inter- 
vention, releasing the small nations from 
the control of the greater powers. 

6. That our claim for complete independence 
is founded on human right and the law of 
nations, We declare Ireland has. never 
yielded to and has ever fought against for- 
eign rule, and we hereby bind ourselves to 
use every means in our power to obtain com- 
plete liberty for our country. 


A petition to the Government for abso- 
lute home rule was signed by three Irish 
Protestant Bishops. 


Americans on Trish Issue 


Expressions were obtained from a 
number of eminent Americans on the 
subject for publication in England. For- 
mer President Roosevelt wrote as follows: 


I most earnestly hope that full home rule 
will be given to Ireland; home rule relatively 
to the empire, such as Texas or Maine or 
Oregon now enjoys relatively to the national 
Government at Washington. Of course, Ire- 
land should remain part of the empire. I 
have no more sympathy with the irrecon- 
cilable extremists on one side of the question 
than on the other. 


Similar views were expressed by 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, and Judge Alton B. 
Parker, former Democratic nominee for 
President. Cardinal Gibbons expressed 
himself in part as follows: 

Supposing that each county were given its 
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choice as to whether it would come under 
the Home Rule Parliament in Dublin or not, 
the counties which voted themselves out 
would be in a fearfully anomalous position. 
They would not belong to England. They 
would not belong to Ireland. They would 
not be large enough to set up a Home Rule 
Parliament of their own. If they did they 
could only construct an artificial State, and 
such an artificial State cannot endure. * * * 
I should like, if possible, to impress upon 
Irishmen in Ulster the lesson of our own 
civil war here in America. The minority felt 
that they were going to be forced, that the 
institution of domestic slavery, upon which 
they contended that their prosperity de- 
pended, was going to be destroyed by a 
triumphant majority, and that their rights 
and liberties would be taken away from them 
at the bidding of the Northern States. For 
this reason they set up a confederacy apart 
from the Union. Leaving apart the whole 
question of the long and bitter war which 
ensued, the commerce of the South was 
ruined simply because they had erected an 
artificial barrier between themselves and the 
North which lasted long after the war had 
ended, and which ruined every” great 
Southern commercial centre. If the South 
had won its independence it would today be 
a ruined country. Only because in the end 
it was not able to leave the Union has it 
revived commercially, now that it is looked 
upon as an integral part of the country. * * * 
The American civil war ought to teach all 
men a great lesson. Separate nationalities 
must be recognized, but no nation can be 
permanently divided. Since I have been 
asked, then, the only way I see out of the 
difficulty is the way of guarantees—a Home 
Rule Parliament in Dublin, and Ulstermen 
receiving whatever guarantees seems neces- 
sary to them for their protection. * * * 


American Advice Resented 


Frederic Harrison, the noted British 
historian and publicist, resented the ad- 
vice of Americans in these words, in a 
public communication: 


Our American friends, in our almost des- 
perate crisis at home, repeat the unreal, 
untrue, and malicious taunts of our enemies 
within and without the United Kingdom when 
they tell us to give the Irish ‘‘ nation ’’ 
autonomy. Where is the Irish nation? Our 
very dilemma is that there are three sections 
of Irishmen, each repudiating, contradicting, 
and, if we let them, eager to fight each other. 

“The Home Rule act!’ cries one group, 
though they and all men of sense know that 
the act of 1914 is impracticable as it stands, 
and must in any case be revised under the 
urgent stress of war. 

‘“No Dublin Parliament for us!’ cries 
Ulster—Ulster, far the richest, most civilized, 
most vigorous element in Ireland, the only 
element which joins us in the war and is not 
openly malevolent. 
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And now a third factor breaks in with the 
ery: ‘‘ Away with Redmond and his lot, 
traitors all! The independent’ republic! 
Down with British uniforms, officials, and 
laws! ’’ 

Our difficulty is, and has been for genera- 
tions, to know which of these three groups 
we ought to regard as the strongest and most 
permanent. Which of them is the Irish 
nation? All three furiously claim to be the 
real Irish nation. * * * 

Treland has already 103 representatives in 
the House of Commons—vastly in excess of 
its due proportion. At Westminster the 
Nationalist members occupy as much time 
as all the rest. They complain of, obstruct, 
and vilify our Government in our sore need. 
Yet they still cry out for more parliamentary 
representation, and they use the excessive 
representation they have got in such treason- 
able ways as in any other country but ours 
would have them sent outside or to jail. 
These are the men whom our American 
mentors tell us we must “ placate.’’ They 
seem to think that if we only started the act 
of 1914 all would be smooth in Ireland; that 
250,000 Irishmen would enlist the next day. 
It is far more likely that if we started the 
act and withdrew the strong hand Ireland 
in three months would be in a state of chaos, 
the three groups at open war. And as soon 
as the Sinn Fein recruits got arms in.their 
hands they would turn them against us and 
proclaim the republic, as they did a year ago. 

How can responsible statesmen abroad re- 
peat that most false of all the Potsdam lies— 
that Ireland has been treated as Poland was 
by Russia or as the Czechs are by Austria 
Austria, that will not open its Parliament 
at all, which has hanged 2,000 Bohemian 
patriots, to say nothing of the hecatombs of 
Serbians, Bosnians, and Rumanians? 

Why, for two generations Britain has sac- 
rificed her men and her own interests to do 
justice to Irish demands. Her purse, her 
policy, her Parliament, her Government have 
all been strained to meet Irish claims, to 
restore Irish welfare. Ireland has never been 
so wealthy, so prosperous, so hopeful as she 
is today. 

When the war came Treland was treated as 
being outside of it, as if it were a spoiled and 
unmanageable son who must not be crossed. 
It was allowed to rest and grow rick in sullen 
seorn of all that Britons and true Irishmen 
were bearing in the war—this to the eternal 
shame of the Irish name, which Britons and 
which history will never forget or excuse; 
to the eternal shame also of those besotted 
politicians who treated Ireland as a timid fool 
might treat a dangerous lunatic whom he 
was afraid to touch and hoped to coax. 


The Government's Proposal 


Premier Lloyd George on May 16 pre- 
sented the Government’s proposals re- 
garding a settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion in the form of a letter to John 
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Redmond, leader of the Irish Nationalist 
Party. Following are the proposals of 
the Premier: 


Firstly, the immediate application of the 
Home Rule act to Ireland, but excluding 
therefrom the six counties in the north and 
east of Ulster, such exclusions to be subject 
to reconsideration by Parliament at the end 
of five years, unless it is previously termi- 
nated by the action of the Council of Ireland, 
to be set up as hereinafter described. 

Secondly, with a view to securing the larg- 
est possible measure of common action for the 
whole of Ireland, the bill would provide for 
a Council of Ireland, to be composed of two 
delegations consisting, on the one hand, of 
all members returning to Westminster from 
the excluded area, and, on the other, of a 
delegation equal in numbers from the Irish 
Parliament, this council to be summoned on 
the initiative of any six members. It would 
be empowered by-a majority of the votes of 
each of the delegations to pass private bill 
legislation affecting both the included and 
excluded areas; to recommend to the Crown 
the extension to the included area, by an 
Order in Council, of any act of the Irish Par- 
liament; to agree to the inclusion under the 
Home Rule act of the whole of Ireland, sub- 
ject to the assent of a majority of the voters 
in the excluded areas, the powers to be vested 
in the Crown in that case to-extend the act 
to all of Ireland by an Order in Council; to 
make recommendations on its own initiative 
upon the Irish question, including the amend- 
ment of the Home Rule act as finally passed. 
The President of this Council of Ireland would 
be elected by agreement between the delega- 
tions, or, in default of agreement, would be 
nominated by the Crown. 


Thirdly, the letter says that the finan- 
cial proposals of the Home Rule bill are 
unsatisfactory and should be reconsid- 
ered. Important objects, such as the de- 
velopment of Irish industries, improve- 
ment in town housing, and the further- 
ance of education, with increased pay 
for teachers, owing to the war condi- 
tions, it declares, cannot be dealt with 
under the bill without undue burden on 
the Irish taxpayers. It continues: 


Fourthly, the Government would recommend 
that after the second reading of the bill em- 
bodying the above proposals, together with 
the Home Rule act, it should forthwith be 
considered by a conference to be constituted 
on the lines of the Speaker’s Conference on 
Electoral Reform, though not consisting ex- 
clusively of members of Parliament, and 
meeting under the Chairmanship of some one 
commanding the same general confidence in 








his impartiality and judgment as Mr. Speaker 
himself. 

The Government feel that a proposal which 
provides for immediate home rule for the 
greater part of Ireland, while excluding that 
part of Ireland which objects to coming under 
the Home Rule act for a definite period, when 
Parliament will consider the matter afresh; 
which recognizes the profound sentiment ex- 
isting in Ireland for the unity of the country 
by creating a common council to consider 
Irish affairs as a whole, and which, finally, 
sets up a representative conference to attempt 
to adjust the most difficult questions involved 
is as far as they can possibly go toward ef- 
fecting a legislative settlement in the crisis 
of a great war. They are prepared to intro- 
duce a bill on these lines. 


An Alternative Plan 


In his letter the Premier writes that if 
the preceding proposition proves unac- 
ceptable there remains an alternative 
plan, which, though it has been some- 
times seriously discussed, has never been 
authoritatively proposed—that of assem- 
bling a convention of Irishmen of all 
parties for the purpose of producing a 
scheme of Irish self-government. 

“ As you will remember,” he continues, 
“the Constitution of the Union of South 
Africa was framed, despite most formid- 
able difficulties and obstacles, by a con- 
vention representative of all the interests 
and parties in the country, and the Gov- 
ernment believes that a similar expedient 
might in the last resort be found effec- 
tual in Ireland. Would it be too much 
to hope that Irishmen of all creeds and 
parties might meet together in conven- 
tion for the purpose of drafting a Con- 
stitution for their country which: would 
secure a just balance of all the opposing 
interests and finally compose the unhap- 
py discords which have so long distracted 
Ireland and imped2d its harmonious de- 
velopment? The Government are ready, 
in default of the adoption of the present 
proposals for home rule, to take the 
necessary steps for assembling such a 
convention.” 

It was announced by Mr. Redmond on 
May 17 that the Irish Nationalists reject- 
ed the first proposal of the Premier, but 
accepted the alternative proposition for 
the immediate calling of a convention to 
decide on a Government for Ireland. 
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NHE situation that evoked the agita- 
tion for home rule was created by 
the Act of Union, signed by King 


George III. on Aug. 1, 1800, and which- 


came into force on Jan. 1, 1801, the first 
day of the nineteenth century. Ireland 
had had a Parliament since the thirteenth 
century, but it was the Parliament of the 
Anglo-Norman colony about Dublin. 
Twice, the powers of this Irish Parlia- 
ment had been limited: 

In 1494, by Poynings’s law, (so-called 
from Sir Edward Poynings, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, who secured its 
passage,) which enacted that “ All acts 
intended to be passed by the Irish Par. 
liament must first be submitted to the 
King of England and his Privy Council ”; 
and in 1720, when an English act af- 
firmed the right of the English Parlia- 
ment to pass laws for Ireland, and de- 
prived the Irish House of Lords of the 
right to hear appeals. 

These limitations were removed in 
1782, and from this time until the Act of 
Union the Irish Parliament had its period 
of largest activity. This Irish Parlia- 
ment, often called, from its most distin- 
guished member, “Grattan’s  Parlia- 
ment,” consisted of a House of Lords and 
a House of Commons of 300 members, all 
of whom were Protestants. The laws 
barring Roman Catholics from Parlia- 
ment, and from many civil and military 
activities, dated from the time of the 
Reformation, from the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., and Queen Elizabeth. 
They were not directed against Irishmen, 
but against all Roman Catholics in Great 
Britain and Ireland; and, in fact, through 
acts passed by the exclusively Protestant 
Irish Parliament, Roman Catholics had 
larger rights in Ireland than in England, 
including the franchise. The resolution 
enlarging these rights declared that “as 
men and Irishmen, as Christians and 
Protestants, we rejoice in the relaxation 
of the penal laws against our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects.” 

Pitt, then Prime Minister of England, 
decided that a legislative union between 
England and Ireland was expedient, as 
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an earlier Act of Union had united the 
Parliaments of England and Scotland in 
1707. It was necessary to pass this’ Act 
of Union through the Irish Parliament. 
This was done by means of rewards in 
cash and preferment, new peers being 
created to secure a majority in the Irish 
House of Lords. These were ordinary 
political expedients of the period; Guizot, 
by similar methods, governed France 
from 1840 to 1848. 


Ireland Under the Union 


In the combined Parliament at West- 
minster, which met on Jan. 22, 1801, Ire- 
land was represented by 100 members, 
later increased to 103; 4 Bishops and 28 
peers, elected from the body of the Irish 
peerage, represented Ireland in the 
House of Lords. No Roman Catholic 
could at that time sit in Parliament. 

This system left at least two-thirds of 
Ireland unrepresented. A mcevement for 
“Catholic emancipation” was begun in 
Ireland, under the leadership of Daniel 
O’Connell, in 1823; this movement at- 
tained complete success in 1829, when a 
law was carried through Parliament by 
Sir Robert Peel and signed by George 
IV., which extended political equality to 
all Roman Catholics within the British 
Isles. 

In 1785 the population of Ireland was 
about 2,850,000; by 1845, it had risen to 
about 8,300,000, this rapidly increasing 
population pressing dangerously upon the 
means of subsistence. Ireland relied too 
largely on the potato, and widespread 
potato disease caused a series of famines, 
culminating in 1847, still remembered in 
Ireland as “ the black forty seven.” Eng- 
land made extensive efforts to stem the 
famine, using the same means which have 
often been employed in India. In March, 
1847, 734,000 persons were employed on 
relief works; later 3,000,000 cooked ra- 
tions were distributed daily. But large 
numbers nevertheless died of starvation; 
much larger numbers emigrated, chiefly 
to the United States. 

Treland was originally divided into 
tribal areas, the land being held by mem- 
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bers of the tribes in communal tenure. 
But the chieftains gradually made them- 
selves feudal owners, turning the tribes- 
men into tenants. Under the Stuart 
Kings numbers of these Irish chieftains 
were dispossessed; their lands, which 
were really tribal lands, passed, by pur- 
chase from the King, into the hands of 
English landlords. Further, large areas, 
chiefly in Ulster, were colonized by Eng- 
lish and Scottish tenants, Protestants or 
Presbyterians; this applied especially to 
the lands of the O’Donnells and O’Neills, 
the Earldoms of Tyrconnell and Tyrone. 

The tenure under which the Irish ten- 
ants held their land was, over large 
areas, a bad one; their leases ran for one 
year only. If they made improvements, 
draining, clearing, or building, these be- 
longed, at the end of the year, to the 
landlord, who had the power to raise the 
rent to cover the enhanced value of the 
land, and generally used it. This sys- 
tem put a premium on improvidence and 
discouraged all improvements. Largely 
because of this, Irish tenants generally 
limited their farming to a single crop— 
potatoes—and, when this crop failed 
through disease, they were reduced to 
starvation. 


Therefore “land agitation ” in Ireland 
had two purposes: First, to improve the 
land tenure and the status of the tenant; 
second, to undo, as far as possible, the 
land confiscations of the Stuarts, and 
to restore the land to Irish owners. This 
double objective constituted the “land 
question ” in Ireland. 


Beginning of Land Purchase 


One result of the three years’ famine, 
which stopped the payment of all land 
rents over large areas, was to ruin many 
landlords, and so to curtail the resources 
of others that they were unable to im- 
prove their lands. English statesmen 
devised a plan which they hoped would 
introduce capital. This plan was em- 
bodied in the Encumbered Estates act of 
1849, two years after the famine, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a court 
to examine the affairs of heavily indebt- 
ed Irish landlords. The courts were em- 
powered to order the sale of such estates 


to the value of £20,000,000, ($100,000,- 
000.) The estates thus sold were bought 
up by Irishmen who had made money in 
trade, who considered their new land 
merely as an investment, and tried to get 
the largest possible profit from it. The 
tenants were thus worse off than before. 
The new owners immediately increased 
all rents, sometimes two and three fold. 

This led to the formation of the Ten- 
ants’ League in the following year, 1850. 
It drew up a very moderate program, 
which included the following demands: 

1. A fair valuation of the rent. 

2. Security from eviction while ‘rents 
were paid. 

3. The right of a tenant to sell his in- 
terest in the land, representing the im- 
provements he had made, to the incoming 
tenant. 

4. A settlement of arrears of rent. 

But this movement had little practical 
result. The first real relief was gained 
as a by-product of the Disestablishment 
of the Anglican Church in Ireland in 
1869. It had until then been the State 
Church, supported by tithes paid by all 
Ireland, Protestant and Roman Catholic 
alike. This palpable injustice Gladstone 
determined to remove. All tithes were 
remitted, and a sustentation fund was 
established to provide the income pre- 
viously drawn from tithes. 

Even more important was the disposal 
of extensive Church lands. The tenants 
of these were allowed to become owners 
of them, by making a series of payments 
extending over a number of years, on the 
installment plan. More than six thou- 
sand tenants were thus able to buy their 
farms, and it is noteworthy that failures 
to pay the installments were practically 
nonexistent. 

This principle of land purchase was 
destined to have a large and highly 
beneficent development in the following 
years. 


Parnell and the Land League 


The example of tenants thus becoming 
owners of their holdings, which were 
scattered throughout Ireland, was a 
strong stimulus to their neighbors to 
work for a like happy consummation. 
This widespread desire made possible the 
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foundation of the Land League, by 
Michael Davitt, in 1879. But it owed its 
success to the organizing genius of 
Charles Stewart Parnell. Its aims, prac- 
tically the same as those of the earlier 
Tenants’ League, were embodied in three 
catchwords: Fair Rent, Fixed Hold, Free 
Sale, which came to be known as “the 
three F’s.” 

A fair rent was to be fixed by an im- 
partial court; the tenant was to have 
security of tenure so long as he paid this 
rent; he was to have the right to sell to 
the incoming tenant his interest in the 
land, represented by the improvements 
he had made. 

Parnell was a well-to-do landlord of 

English descent, a Protestant; the woes 
of the tenants therefore formed no part 
of his own experience. His object was 
not so much to relieve the tenants as to 
weaken the power of England and to 
work for complete independence. Speak- 
ing at Cincinnati on Feb. 23, 1880, he de- 
clared that the first thing necessary was 
to undermine England’s power in Ireland 
by destroying the Irish landlords. Ire- 
land might then work for independence. 
“ And let us not forget that that is the 
ultimate goal at which all we Irishmen 
aim. None of us, whether we be in 
America or in Ireland, or wherever we 
may be, will be satisfied until we have 
destroyed the last link which keeps Ire- 
land bound to England.” 
e In this way the purely economic land 
question was bound up with political 
aims. And, for Parnell, the land ques- 
tion was merely the lever for his political 
purpose, which was to make Ireland a 
separate nation. 

Daniel O’Connell had developed a new 
political instrument, which came to be 
called “constitutional agitation.” He 
held mass meetings, and in this way 
brought pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment, but carefully avoided the slightest 
infraction of law. He was arrested in 
October, 1843, and imprisoned, but three 
months later he was released by a decis- 
ion of the House of Lords, which de- 
clared that his sentence was illegal; that 
he had broken no law. 


Parnell heartily despised the moderate 
methods of O’Connell. He did not at- 
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tempt an armed rising, like that of 1798, 
not from any moral objection to rebel- 
lion, but for a purely practical reason: 
he said that Ireland, having no regular 
army, would be reduced to guerrilla war- 
fare; but guerrilla warfare was impos- 
sible in Ireland, because Ireland has a 
wide central plain, with mountains along 
the rims, whereas guerrilla warfare re- 
quires a back country of hills. He was 
firmly convinced that an armed move- 
ment in Ireland was an impossibility for 
this reason. 


Creation of the Boycott 


With these views, he developed a prac- 
tical method for the Land League, in 
which legal and illegal means were com- 
bined as expediency dictated. One of the 
most famous means, not strictly illegal, 
was the creation of the “ boycott.” In an 
attack on a Protestant landlord, a Cap- 
tain Boycott, which Parnell made at 
Ennis on Sept. 18, 1880, Parnell urged 
the people of the neighborhood to punish 
him “by isolating him from his kind as 
if he were a leper of old.” The boycott 
created by that phrase instantly became 
a powerful instrument, which was merci- 
lessly used, both against landlords and 
against tenants who rented farms from 
which their former occupants had been 
evicted for non-payment of rent. By this 
means, and by agrarian outrages, which 
generally took the form of maiming cat- 
tle, the Land League established a reign 
of terror. In 1881, there were 4,439 
agrarian outrages; in the first half of 
1882, there were 2,597. On Jan. 28, 1882, 
Gladstone told the House of Commons 
that “‘with fatal and painful precision 
the steps of crime dogged the steps of the 
Land League.” In the previous October, 
Gladstone had imprisoned Parnell and 
his chief lieutenants in Kilmainham Jail, 
at Dublin. 

Gladstone tried to meet the Land 
League agitation in two ways—first, by 
removing real grievances; second, by 
endeavoring to stop outrages through the 
operation of a Coercion act, which gave 
him extraordinary authority to deal with 
agrarian crimes, such as cattle maiming. 

His first object he sought to achieve 
by passing the Land act of 1881, which 
gave the Irish tenants “ the three F’s ”— 
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a fair rent, settled by an impartial court; 


a fixed hold of the land, so long as this- 


legal rent was paid; free sale, or the 
right, on leaving a farm, to receive from 
the incoming tenant the cash value of all 
improvements made, such as clearings, 
draining, and buildings. 

Parnell opposed this law, refused to 
vote for it, walking out of the House of 
Commons with thirty-five of his follow- 
ers, and did all in his power to keep the 
tenants from taking advantage of its 
remedies. But they ignored his advice, 
flocked to the land courts, and had their 
rents very generally lowered and fixed 
by law. 

By May, 1882, Gladstone had tired of 
the task of meeting outrage by coercion. 
On May 2, 1882, he entered into an agree- 
ment with Parnell, then in Kilmainham 
Jail; this was called the Kilmainham 
treaty, and marks an important stage in 
Gladstone’s conversion to home rule. As 
an immediate result of this agreement, 
agrarian outrages almost ceased; in the 
second six months of 1882 they were only 
836, as against 2,597 in the first six 
months of that year, thus practically es- 
tablishing the fact that they had been or- 
ganized by the Land League, which was 
able to easily to stop them. 

But another event occurred in Ireland, 
four days after the Kilmainham treaty, 
which for the time made home rule an 
impossibility. This was the assassination 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish, whom 
Gladstone had sent to Ireland as the 
agent of his policy of conciliation, and of 
Thomas Burke, in Phoenix Park, near 
Dublin, on May 6, 1882. This murder so 
profoundly shocked England that to 
bring forward a home rule measure at 
that time was out of the question. It 
was postponed for four years. 


Advocates of ‘‘ Physical Force” 


O’Connell believed in using means that 
were completely legal. Parnell used 
means both legal and illegal, but thought 
any armed effort to destroy English pow- 
er in Ireland impracticable, because of 
the geographical character of the 
country. 

But there have always been, in Ire- 
land, men who have not agreed with 
either O’Connell or Parnell; who have 
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advocated illegal means, and have be- 
lieved in the possibility of armed re- 
bellion. These advocates of “ physical 
force” have generally chosen a time 


_when England was at war with one or 


another Continental power, and have 
tried not only to organize armed force 
in Ireland, but also to bring into Ireland 
the armies of England’s Continental 
enemies. 

Early instances are: The bringing of 
Spanish ships and soldiers to Ireland by 
James Fitzgerald in 1579, when Queen 
Elizabeth was at war with Philip II. of 
Spain; the landing at Kinsale of 4,000 
Spaniards, as allies of the O’Neills and 
O’Donnells, in 1600; the sending of a 
French contingent by Louis XIV. to Ire- 
land in 1689; a further force of 3,000 
Frenchmen being sent in 1691; the land- 
ing of General Humbert with 1,000 
Frenchmen at Killala, during the Irish 
rebellion of 1798. 

These attempts at armed rebellion were 
prepared by secret societies, of which 
there has been a long series in Ireland, 
such as the “ Whiteboys” of 1762, so 
called because they wore white shirts over 
their coats like the French Camisards; 
the “Right Boys” twenty-five years 
later; the “United Irishmen” who 
brought about the rebellion of 1798; the 
“ Young Ireland ” movement of 1848; the 
“ Fenian ” movement, from 1863 to 1868; 
the Sinn Feiners of 1916. They all had 
the same purpose, the establishment of 
separate Irish nation, by open rebellion, 
leading to terrorism; they have all open- 
ly and frankly expressed their contempt 
for the advocates of “constitutional agita- 
tion,” like Daniel O’Connell, or his suc- 
cessors, the Constitutionalist followers of 
John Redmond—the Irish Parliamentary 
Nationalists. 

One of the gravest difficulties which 
beset the solution of the Irish problem is 
the existence of these two rival schools— 
the Constitutionalists, and the advocates 
of “ physical force,” for the reason that 
the physical force men, open enemies of 
the Constitutionalists, will flatly refuse 
to recognize any settlement made with 
the Constitutionalists, or will use any con- 
cessions made to the Constitutionalists 
simply as a stepping stone to their own 
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ulterior ends: complete separation and 
the establishment of “the Irish Repub- 
lic.” In this sense, a settlement of. the 
Irish question made with the Constitu- 
tionalists is no settlement, unless the 
physical force party can in some way be 
compelled to respect it. 


Gladstone’s First Bill 


Gladstone’s impulse toward home rule 
was cut short by one expression of the 
“ physical force ” movement: the Phoenix 
Park murders. In October he suppressed 
the Land League, whose place was taken 
by the National League, which is still in 
existence. In the Summer of 1885, Lord 
Salisbury and the Conservatives came 
into power, and introduced a second and 
much larger measure of land purchase, 
devoting $25,000,000 to the work of turn- 
ing Irish tenants into peasant proprie- 
tors. The general election of 1885 gave 
the following result: Liberals, 331; Con- 
servatives, 249; Irish Nationalists, 86. 
If the Conservatives joined forces with 
the Nationalists, they would have 335 
against Gladstone’s 331. In these cir- 
cumstances, Gladstone determined to 
form a working alliance with Parnell, and 
frame a Home Rule bill. 


Gladstone’s first “ Government of Ire- 
land bill” was launched in April, 1886. 
It proposed to form an Irish Parliament 
of two houses; the upper house was to 
consist of 28 Peers and 75 members 
elected for ten years; the lower house of 
204 members, about double the existing 
number of Irish Members of Parliament. 
Irish Members of Parliament were to be 
excluded from the British Parliament at 
Westminster. On June 7, 1886, 93 Liberal 
Unionists joined with the Conservatives 
in voting against this bill, which was de- 
feated in the House of Commons by 30 
votes. 


More Land Purchase 


Gladstone had previously made a fur- 
ther effort to settle the land question by 
introducing a bill which further extended 
the operation of land purchase—the pur- 
chase of their farms by tenants, who re- 
paid the Government by installments. 

Lord Salisbury and the Conservatives 
returned to power in August, 1886; Lord 


Salisbury’s nephew, Mr. Arthur James 
Balfour, was appointed Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He suppressed the National 
League; and, by his steady administra- 
tion of the Crimes act, gradually quiet- 
ed Ireland. In 1891 he carried through 
Parliament a further Land Purchase act, 
which applied $150,000,000 to the work 
of turning tenants into owners. These 
successive Land Purchase acts, culminat- 
ing in Wyndham’s (Conservative) Land 
Purchase act of 1903, have gone far to 
solve the Irish land question; once more 
it may be put on record that failures to 
pay the installments are practically un- 
known. The result of these measures 
throughout Ireland has been admirable. 


Gladstone’s Second Bill 


Gladstone returned to power in August, 
1892. In February, 1893, he introduced 
a second Home Rule bill, which proposed 
that eighty Irish members should be re- 
tained in the Imperial Parliament at 
Westminster, though they were not to 
vote on measures expressly confined -to 
Great Britain. Two main objections were 
made to this second home rule measure. 
The first, by the Conservatives, was that 
it not only gave Ireland the right to gov- 
ern herself, but also the right to govern 
England and Scotland. The second, by 
the Irish Nationalists, that the financial 
provisions of the bill were such as “to 
keep Ireland in bondage.” This meant, 
in practice, that Ireland might not build 
a separate tariff wall. 

On Sept. 1, the bill passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of 34; but it was 
thrown out by the House of Lords by a 
vote of 419 to 41. A few months later 
Gladstone resigned, his place being taken 
by Lord Rosebery, who was succeeded by 
Lord Salisbury in June, 1895. Ten years 
of Conservative Government followed, 
which were marked by the establishment 
of County Councils—small local Parlia- 
ments for each of the thirty-two counties 
of Ireland—in 1898, and by Wyndham’s 
Land Purchase act, already mentioned, in 
1903. ' 


Asquith’s Home Rule Act 


The Liberals returned to power in 1905, 
Mr. Asquith becoming Prime Minister in 
1908. He secured his parliamentary posi- 
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tion by making a working agreement with 
the Labor and Nationalist members. The 
Nationalists were to support his plan to 
disestablish the Anglican Church in 
Wales as Gladstone had disestablished it 
in Ireland in 1869, while he was to bring 
in a Home Rule bill. To insure its pas- 
sage, it was necessary to destroy the 
practical veto power of the House of 
Lords. Asquith did this by means of the 
Parliament act of 1911, under which bills 
(other than money bills or a bill extend- 
ing the maximum duration of Parlia- 
ment) if passed by the House of Com- 
mons in three successive sessions, wheth- 
er of the same Parliament or not, and 
rejected each time (or not passed) by the 
House of Lords, may become law with- 
out their concurrence on the royal assent 
being signified, provided that two years 
have elapsed between the second reading 
in the first session of the House of 
Commons and the third reading in the 
third session. 

The passage of this act cleared the 
way for the new Home Rule bill which 
was introduced in 1912. 


Proposed Dublin Parliament 


Gladstone’s first Home Rule bill pro- 
posed to exclude the Irish members from 
Westminster. His second Home Rule bill 
proposed to retain 80 Irish members at 
Westminster, besides establishing a sep- 
arate Irish Parliament, at Dublin. Asquith 
made a compromise between these two 
plans, and proposed to retain only 42 Irish 
members at Westminster, the ground for 
their retention being that many Irish 
questions were reserved to be dealt with by 
the Imperial Parliament. These 42 Irish 
members at Westminster were to repre- 
sent Belfast (4), Dublin (3), Cork (1), 
counties in Ulster (11), in Leinster (8), 
Munster (9), and Connaught (6). 

The Dublin Parliament was to consist 
of two houses—a Senate of 40 members 
and a House of Commons. of 164 mem- 
bers, who were to represent the following 
constituencies: Boroughs, Belfast (14), 
Dublin (11), Cork (4), Londonderry (2), 
Limerick (2), Waterford (1), and Dub- 
lin University (2); counties in Ulster 
(48), in Leinster (30), in Munster (30), 
and in Connaught (25). 
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Senators were to be drawn from the 
four provinces in the following numbers: 
Ulster (14), Leinster (11), Munster (9), 
and Connaught (6). 

Under this third Home Rule bill, Eng- 
land would be able to exercise control 
over Ireland in three ways: First, 
through the Executive, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant being appointed by the Crown, which 
means in practice the Prime Minister of 
England, and in his turn selecting the 
members of the Dublin Cabinet, who 
must, however, either be members of the 
Dublin Parliament, or become members; 
secondly, through financial arrange- 
ments, chief of which is the provision 
that all Irish taxes are to be paid into 
the Exchequer of the United Kingdom, 
which shall pay to the Irish Exchequer a 
sum of $2,500,000 yearly, to diminish to 
$1,000,000 yearly, as an imperial contri- 
bution to Irish finances; and a sum equal 
to the proceeds of Irish taxes laid by the 
Dublin Parliament. Thirdly, through the 
reservation of a number of departments 
or subjects for decision by the Imperial 
Parliament. For example, the Dublin 
Parliament is expressly forbidden to 
transfer to the Roman Catholic Church 
the Protestant Cathedrals, which were 
Catholic until the Reformation, such as 
the cathedral at Armagh, Christchurch 
Cathedral, (founded by the Danes,) and 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, (founded by the 
Anglo-Normans,) in Dublin. 

The arrangement proposed by As- 
quith’s Home Rule bill is, therefore, com- 
parable, not so much to the form of gov- 
ernment of the Dominion of Canada or 
the Commonwealth of Australia, as to 
that which exists, let us say, in New 
York State, which sends 43 members to 
Congress, (as compared with the 42 Irish 
members to be sent to Westminster,) with 
a Legislature at Albany consisting of a 
Senate of 51 members (compared with 
the 40 members of the Dublin Senate) 
and a lower house of 150 members, (com- 
pared with the 164 members of the lower 
house in the Dublin Parliament.) The 
restrictions as to taxation and reserved 
federal authority are comparable to those 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament at 
Westminster. 

There are three sharply contrasted 


parties in Ireland: (1) the Ulster Union- 
ists; (2) the Constitutionalist National- 
ists; (3) the successors and heirs of the 
“ physical force”? movements. Inevitably 
Asquith’s plans for the government of 
Ireland make a different impression on 
each of these three parties. 

To, begin with, this third Home Rule 
bill is only moderately satisfactory to the 
Irish Constitutional Nationalists led by 
John Redmond, a former lieutenant of 
Parnell, who would like much larger 
powers. 

It is denounced as wholly inadequate 
by the extremists, who do not try to con- 


ceal the fact that what they want is not_ 


this moderate home rule scheme, but 
complete independence, a separate Irish 
Republic. This view is strongly repre- 
sented among Irish-Americans, who have, 
within the last few weeks, given very 
clear expression to their views. 

The Unionists of Ulster, of whom Sir 
Edward Carson is the leader, strongly 
desire to remain in their present relation 
to the Imperial Parliament and as strong- 
ly object to being governed by a Dublin 
Parliament. 

The objections of Protestant and indus- 
trial Ulster (including six out of the nine 
counties of Ulster) to the home rule 
plan may be summed up as follows: 

First, they say openly that this sup- 
posed settlement will be no settlement, 
but will simply be used by the extremists 
as a basis of further operations against 
England, in furtherance of their avowed 
plan to form a completely independent 
Irish Republic—a plan openly announced 
even by Parnell when he was leader of 
the parliamentary party. The people of 
Ulster say that they will be sacrificed, 
not to a genuinely loyal plan of Irish Na- 
tionalism, but to this strategic outpost of 
armed rebellion. They say that Irish 
agitators have always had “ two voices,” 
one for England and another, more gen- 
uine, for extremists. This is their polit- 
ical objection. 

Second, they object to the probable in- 
fluence of the Vatican in Irish affairs. 
They have always held this objection; it 
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has been greatly strengthened by the pro- 
German, anti-French action and attitude 
of the Vatican in the world war. They 
assert that, lured by the bribe of “ tem- 
poral power,” which would mean the dis- 
ruption of free Italy, the Vatican has 
secretly used its influence through the 
hierarchy and the religious orders in 
favor of Germany, for example, in Roman 
Catholic Canada, which has contributed 
only a corporal’s guard to the allied ar- 
mies, French Canada _ being. notably 
priest-ridden. This illustrates the kind 
of political intrigue which Ulster Protes- 
tants have always apprehended. 

Third, they object to the progressive 
Northeast being taxed to supply the defi- 
ciencies of the backward South and West. 
Belfast has a population of 386,947, (as 
against 304,802 for Dublin,) with large 
industries; her shipyards employed, even 
before the war, 22,000 men, with a week- 
ly payroll of $175,194; the same district 
produces four-fifths of the world’s linen. 
The people of Ulster say that the South 
and West desire to include Ulster in the 
home rule plan, in order to be able to 
tax Ulster. 

Fourth, they object on principle. Home 
rule is based on the principle of “ gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed.” 
Ulster claims for herself the application 
of the same principle. Ulster has always 
been loyal to the Union, loyal to all im- 
perial aims. She has resented, and pre- 
pared to resist, one thing only: the at- 
tempt to give her over into the hands of 
a hostile majority, who wish to coerce 
her. Ulster earnestly protests against 
all plans to force her out of the Union, 
which expresses her ideals of government 
and political justice. As an example of 
the separate treatment which she claims 
for herself, she cites such a precedent as 
that of West Virginia, which, refusing to 
leave the Union in 1861, separated from 
Virginia, and, in 1862, was made a sepa- 
rate State loyal to the Union, and has 
since greatly prospered under this ar- 
rangement. 

These are, in part, the grounds of the 
claim that Ulster should be excluded 
from the operation of the Home Rule act. 





The Entente’s Greetings to America 


Memorable Utterances of Kuropean Leaders 
on Entry of United 


HE entry of the United States into 
the war was formally celebrated 
in England on April 20. For the 
first time in history a flag other 

than the union jack was hoisted at the 
top of Victoria Tower at Westminster, 
where during the entire day the Stars 
and Stripes fluttered fraternally with 
the English flag above the Houses of 
Parliament. A solemn and stately serv- 
ice took place at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
attended by the King and Queen, and 
the most notable representatives of the 
British realm. Bishop Brent, an Amer- 
ican Bishop, delivered the sermon, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury pro- 
nounced the benediction. In his sermon 
Bishop Brent said: 


This, I venture to say, is not merely the 
beginning of a new era but of a new epoch. 
At this moment a great nation, well skilled 
in self-sacrifice, is standing by with deep 
sympathy and bidding godspeed to another 
great nation that is making its act of self- 
dedication to God. * * * This act of Amer- 
ica has enabled her to find her soul. Amer- 
ica, which stands for democracy, the cause 
of the plain people, must fight, must chame 
pion this cause at all costs. 


Hall Caine’s Winged Words 


Hall Caine, the British novelist, wrote 
as follows regarding the celebration: 


American Day in London was a great and 
memorable event. It was another sentinel 
on the hilltop of time, another beacon fire in 
the history of humanity. The two nations of 
Great Britain and America can never be di- 
vided again. There has been a national mar- 
riage between them, which only one judge 
can dissolve, and the name of that judge is 
Death * + * 


Two lessons, at least, must be learned from 
the service of Friday in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The first is that the accepted idea of the 
American Nation as one that weighs and 
measures all conduct by material values in 
dollars and cents must henceforth be ban- 
ished forever. Thrice already in its short 
history has it put that hoary old slander to 
shame, and now once again has it given the 
lie to it. The history of nations has perhaps 
no parallel to the high humanity, the splen- 
did self-sacrifice, the complete disinterested- 


‘ knocked ,at the door 


States Into the War 


ness that brought America into this war, with 
nothing to gain and everything to lose. It 
has broken forever with the triple mon- 
archies of murder. To live at peace with 
crime was to be the accomplice of the crim- 
inal. Therefore, in the name of justice, of 
mercy, of religion, of human dignity, of all 
that makes man’s life worth living and dis- 
tinguishes it from the life of the brute, 
America, for all she is or ever can be, has 
drawn the sword and thrown away the scab- 
bard. God helping her, she could do no 
other. 


The second of the lessons we have to learn 
from the services of Friday is that, having 
made war in defense of the right, America 
will make peace the moment the wrong has 
been righted. No national bargains’ will 
weigh with her, no questions of territory, 
no problems of the balance of power, no 
calculations of profit and loss, no ancient 
treaties, no material covenants, no pledges 
that are the legacy of past European con- 
flicts. Has justice been done? Is the safety 
of civilization assured? Has reparation been 
made, as far as reparation is possible, for 
the outrages that have disgraced the name 
of man, and for the sufferings that have 
of every heart in 
Christendom? These will be her only ques- 
tions. Let us take heart and hope from them. 
They bring peace nearer. 


It was not for nothing that the flags of 
Great Britain and America hung side by side 
under the chancel arch on Friday morning. 
At one moment the sun shot through the 
windows of the dome and lit them up with 
heavenly radiance. Was it only the exalta- 
tion of the moment that made us think in- 
visible powers were giving us a sign that in 
the union of the nations which those em- 
blems stood for lay the surest hope of the 
day when men will beat their swords into 
plowshares and know war no more? The 
United States of Great Britain and America! 
God grant the union celebrated in our old 
sanctuary may never be dissolved until that 
great day has dawned. 


Jubilation in London 


One of the unique events of the day 
was a luncheon for American wounded 
men who, after attending the services at 
St. Paul’s, were guests of one of the 
American women’s organizations. There 
were present seventy privates and thirty 
officers, all Americans, who were con- 
valescent patients of hospitals near Lon- 





don. They were accompanied by thirty 
nurses connected with the British and 
Canadian forces, all of whom were 
Americans. Ambassador Page presided. 
The roll of the men and women present 
showed that nearly forty States were 
represented, including every section of 
the Union. 

Celebrations were held in many of the 
large cities of Great Britain in honor of 
America, and the Stars ‘and Stripes 
were generously displayed from public 
and private buildings. At Manchester a 
special service was held at the Cathe- 
dral at noon. The Lord Mayor, who at- 
tended in state, was accompanied by 
members of the Council. 

April 30 was “America Day” in 
Liverpool. A special town meeting of 
citizens was held at noon to celebrate the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war. It was preceded by a service of 
thanksgiving at St. Nicholas Church, at- 
tended by the Lord Mayor, city officials, 
the United States Consul, Consular repre- 
sentatives of all the allied powers, and 
leading citizens. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Liverpool. 


Celebration in France 


Paris celebrated “ United States Day” 
on April 20 with exercises in the great 
hall of the Sorbonne, and on April 21 
with a reception to Ambassador Sharp, a 
procession to Lafayette’s statue, and 
exercises in the City Hall. The Stars 
and Stripes were unfurled from the Eiffel 
Tower, the City Hall, and other municipal 
buildings. 

The celebration on the 20th was or- 
ganized by the French Maritime League 
and was an imposing testimonial in honor 
of the United States. On the platform 
were Admiral Lacaze, Minister of Ma- 
rine; Alexandre Millerand, President of 
the league; Mr. Sharp, American Ambas- 
sador; J. de Mello Machado, Brazilian 
Senator; M. Nail, Under Secretary of 
the French Merchant Marine; Ernest 
Lavisse, M. Lacour-Gayet, Jean Richepin, 
Admiral Fournier, and others. Raymond 
Poincaré, President of France, who pre- 
sided over the ceremonies, was greeted 
on his entrance with the “ Marseillaise ” 
and the American national hymn. M. 
Millerand made an address saluting the 
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co-operation of the American fleet. He 
said in part: 

Washington, Lincoln, Wilson—these are im- 
mortal types of the Presidency of a democ- 
racy—men who, conscious of their responsi- 
bilities, assume the duty of guiding the peo- 
ple at whose head they have the honor to be 
placed, thus realizing the indispensable har- 
mony in human affairs between the principle 
of authority and the principle of liberty. Yes, 
history will assign to Mr. Wilson a place 
among the great statesmen of all time, for he 
has been able, in a memorable document, to 
make clear the ideal reasons why honor con- 
demned neutrality and commanded war in 
order to assure to humanity the definitive 
blessing of peace. Near him appear the 
shadows of the victims whose sacrifice, by 
arousing the indignation of the civilized 
world, has rendered inevitable the explosion 
which we are today witnessing. 

A unique feature of the ceremonies was 
furnished by Jean Richepin, member of 
the French Academy. Surrounded by 
armed sailors, the American and French 
flags were presented, and, in a voice 
vibrant with emotion, the poet recited 
“Le Baiser des Drapeaux,” (“ The Kiss 
of the Flags,”) which he had composed 
for the occasion. While the audiencé 
was applauding the last stanzas the color 
bearers dipped the starry banner and 
the tricolor in a movement that stirred 
deep enthusiasm. 

Mr. Sharp, the American Ambassador, 
presented the formal salute of the great 
Republic to France and her allies, add- 
ing: 

As a man who feels himself to be American 
to the very roots of his being, who is filled 
with pride by the magnificent traditions of 
his country, and who has so often heard the 
heart of America beating, I know, with a cer- 
tainty born of profound conviction, that in 
this great conflict France has been the lode- 
stone that has drawn to itself the complete 
devotion and unqualified admiration of the 
American people. 

Admiral Lacaze paid a stirring tribute 
to the sailors of the allied nations, espe- 
cially to those obscure heroes, the sailors 
of the merchant fleet, who, exposed daily 
to the perils of German piracy, bring to 
their arduous task the highest courage 
and patriotic devotion. 


Previous London Celebration 
The first celebration of this kind oe- 
curred in London April 12; it was at a 
luncheon given by the American Club, 
at which important speeches were made 
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by Ambassador Walter H. Page and 
Premier Lloyd George. The keynote of 
the Ambassador’s speech was in these 


words: 

These are great days for the Republic. 
We have set out to help in an enterprise of 
saving the earth as a place worth living in. 
The clear, solemn call of the President and 
the voice of Congress, which is the voice of 
the people, are to us the high call of duty. 

We come in answer only to the high call 
of duty, and not for any material reward, 
not for territory, not for indemnity or con- 
quest, not for anything save the high duty to 
succor democracy when it is desperately as- 
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sailed. We come only for the ideal, that is, 
the republic. 

Why else have we drawn into this grim 
Old World bloody struggle against our tradi- 
tions and wishes? Why except that our 
standard of honor and our judgment of 
safety are the same as yours? Some of our 
differences are historical and fundamental, 
but most of them are superficial or manu- 
factured by agitation. None of them need or 
can separate us in the further development of 
our national freedom. 


The Premier’s speech was at consider- 
able length. The full text is given below 
under a separate subhead. 


Lloyd George on America’s Entrance 


Into the War 


[The British Premier’s Address at the American Club in London, April 12, 1917] 


AM in the happy position of being, 

I think, the first British Minister 

of the Crown who, speaking on 
behalf of the people of this country, 
ean salute the American Nation as 
comrades in arms. I am glad; I am 
proud. I am glad not merely because of 
the stupendous resources which this 
great nation will bring to the succor of 
the alliance, but I rejoice as a democrat 
that the advent of the United States 
into this war gives the final stamp and 
seal to the character of the conflict as 
a struggle against military autocracy 
throughout the world. 

That was the note that ran through 
the great deliverance of President Wil- 
son. It was echoed, Sir, in your resound- 
ing words today. The United States of 
America have the noble tradition, never 
broken, of having never engaged in war 
except for liberty. And this is the great- 
est struggle for liberty that they have 
ever embarked upon. I am not at all 
surprised, when one recalls the wars of 
the past, that America took its time to 
make up its mind about the character of 
this struggle. In Europe most of the 
great wars of the past were waged for 
dynastic aggrandizement and conquest. 
No wonder when this great war started 
that there were some elements of suspi- 
cion still lurking in the minds of the 


people of the United States of America. 
There were those who thought perhaps 
that Kings were at their old tricks— 
and although they saw the gallant Re- 
public of France fighting, they some of 
them perhaps regarded it as the poor 
victim of a conspiracy of monarchical 
swashbucklers. The fact that the United 
States of America has made up its mind 
finally makes it abundantly clear to the 
world that this is no struggle of that 
character, but a great fight for human 
liberty. 


The Prussian Menace 


They naturally did not know at first 
what we had endured in Europe for years 
from this military caste in Prussia. It 
never has reached the United States 
of America. Prussia was not a democ- 
racy. The Kaiser promises that it will 
be a democracy after the war. I think 
le is right. But Prussia not merely was 
not a democracy. Prussia was not a 
State; Prussia was an army. It had 
great industries that had been highly 
developed; a great educational system; it 
had its universities, it had developed its 
science. 


All these were subordinate to the one 
great predominant purpose, the purpose 
of all—a conquering army which was to 
intimidate the world. The army was the 
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spear-point of Prussia; the rest was 
merely the haft. That was what we had 
to deal with in these old countries. It 
got on the nerves of Europe. They 
knew what it all meant. It was an 
army that in recent times had waged 
three wars, all of conquest, and the un- 
ceasing tramp of its legions through the 
streets of Prussia, on the parade grounds 
of Prussia, had got into the Prussian 
head. The Kaiser, when he witnessed 
on a grand scale his reviews, got drunk 
with the sound of it. He delivered the 
law to the world as if Potsdam was an- 
other Sinai, and he was uttering the law 
from the thunder clouds. 


But make no mistake. Europe was 


uneasy. Europe was half intimidated. 
Europe was anxious. Europe was ap- 
prehensive. We knew the whole time 


what it meant. What we did not know 
was the moment it would come. 

This is the menace, this is the appre- 
hension from which Europe has suffered 
for over fifty years. It paralyzed the 
beneficent activity of all States, which 
ought to be devoted to concentrating on 
the well-being of their peoples. They 
had to think about this menace, which 
was there constantly as a cloud ready 
to burst over the land. No one can tell 
except Frenchmen what they endured 
from this tyranny, patiently, gallantly, 
with dignity, till the hour of deliverance 
came. The best energies of domestic 
science had been devoted to defending it- 
self against the impending blow. France 
was like a nation which put up its right 
arm to ward off a blow, and could not 
give the whole of her strength to the 
great things which she was capable of. 
That great, bold, imaginative, fertile 
mind, which would otherwise have been 
clearing new paths for progress, was 
paralyzed. 

That is the state of things we had to 
encounter. The most characteristic of 
Prussian institutions is the Hindenburg 
line. What is the Hindenburg line? The 
Hindenburg line is a line drawn in the 
territories of other people, with a warn- 
ing that the inhabitants of those terri- 
tories shall not cross it at the peril of 
their lives. That line has been drawn 
in Europe for fifty years. 
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You recollect what happened some 
years ago in France, when the French 
Foreign Minister was practically driven 
out of office by Prussian interference. 
Why? What had he done? He had done 
nothing which a Minister of an inde- 
pendent State had not the most absolute 
right to do. He had crossed the imagi- 
nary line drawn in French territory by 
Prussian despotism, and he had to leave. 
Europe, after enduring this for genera- 
tions, made up its mind at last that the 
Hindenburg line must be drawn along 
the legitimate frontiers of Germany her- 
self. There could be no other attitude 
than that for the emancipation of Europe 
and the world. 


Hindenburg Line at Sea 


It was hard at first for the people of 
America quite to appreciate that Ger- 
many had not interfered to the same ex- 
tent with their freedom, if at all. But 
at last they endured the same experience 
as Europe had been subjected to. Ameri- 
cans were told that they were not to be 
allowed to cross and recross the Atlantic 
except at their peril. American ships 
were sunk without warning. American 
citizens were drowned, hardly with an 
apology—in fact, as a matter of German 
right. At first America could hardly 
believe it. They could not think it pos- 
sible that any sane people should behave 
in that manner. And they tolerated it 
once, and they tolerated it twice, until it 
became clear that the Germans really 
meant it. Then America acted, and acted 
promptly. 

The Hindenburg line was drawn along 
the shores of America, and the Ameri- 
cans were told they must not cross it. 
America said, “ What is this?” Germany 
said, “ This is our line, beyond which you 
must not go,” and America said, “ The 
place for that line is not the Atlantic, 
but on the Rhine—and we mean to help 
you to roll it up.” 


There are two great facts which clinch 
the argument that this is a great strug- 
gle for freedom. The first is the fact 
that America has come in. She would not 
have come in otherwise. The second is 
the Russian revolution. When France in 
the eighteenth century sent her soldiers 
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to America to fight for the freedom and 
independence of that land, France also 
was an autocracy in those days. But 
Frenchmen in America, once they were 
there—their aim was freedom, their at- 
mosphere was freedom, their inspiration 
was freedom. They acquired a taste for 
freedom, and they took it home, and 
France became free. That is the story of 
Russia. Russia engaged in this great 
war for the freedom of Serbia, of Monte- 
negro, of Bulgaria, and has fought for 
the freedom of Europe. They wanted to 
make their own country free, and they 
have done it. The Russian revolution is 
not merely the outcome of the struggle 
for freedom. It is a proof of the charac- 
ter of the struggle for liberty, and if the 
Russian people realize, as there is every 
evidence they are doing, that national 
discipline is not incompatible with na- 
tional freedom—nay, that national disci- 
pline is essential to the security of na- 
tional freedom—they will, indeed, become 
a free people. 

I have been asking myself the ques- 
tion, Why did Germany, deliberately, in 
the third year of the war, provoke Amer- 
ica to this declaration and to this action 
—deliberately, resolutely? It has been 
suggested that the reason was that there 
were certain elements in American life, 
and they were under the impression that 
they would make it impossible for the 
United States to declare war. That I 
can hardly believe. But the answer has 
been afforded by Marshal von Hinden- 
burg himself, in the very remarkable in- 
terview which appeared in the press, I 
think, only this morning. 

He depended clearly on one of two 
things. First, that the submarine cam- 
paign would have destroyed international 
shipping to such an extent that England 
would have been put out of business be- 
fore America was ready. According to 
his computation, America cannot be 
ready for twelve months. He does not 
know America. In the alternative, that 
when America is ready, at the end of 
twelve months, with her army, she will 
have no ships to transport that army to 
the field of battle. In von Hindenburg’s 
words, “ America carries no weight.” I 
suppose he means she has no ships to 


carry weight. On that, undoubtedly they 
are reckoning. 

Well, it is not wise always to assume 
that even when the German General 
Staff, which has miscalculated so often, 
makes a calculation it has no ground 
for it. It therefore behooves the whole 
of the Allies, Great Britain and America 
in particular, to see that that reckoning 
of von Hindenburg is as false as the one 
he made about his famous line, which we 
have broken already. 


The Road to Victory 


The road to victory, the guarantee of 
victory, the absolute assurance of vic- 
tory is to be found in one word—ships; 
and a second word—ships; and a third 
word—ships. And with that quickness 
of apprehension which characterizes your 
nation, Mr. Chairman, I see that they 
fully realize that, and today I observe 
that they have already made arrange- 
ments to build one thousand 3,000-ton- 
ners for the Atlantic. I think that the 
German military advisers must already 
begin to realize that this is another of 
the tragic miscalculations which are 
going to lead them to disaster and to 
ruin. But you will pardon me for em- 
phasizing that. We are a slow people 
in these islands—slow and blundering— 
but we get there. You get there sooner, 
and that is why I am glad to see you in. 


But may I say that we have been in 
this business for three years? We have, 
as we generally do, tried every blunder. 
In golfing phraseology, we have got into 
every bunker. But we have got a good 
niblick. We are right out on the course. 
But may I respectfully suggest that it 
is worth America’s while to study our 
blunders, so as to begin just where we 
are now and not where we were three 
years ago? That is an advantage. In 
war, time has as tragic a significance 
as it has in sickness. A step which, 
taken today, may lead to assured vic- 
tory, taken tomorrow may barely avert 
disaster. All the Allies have discovered 
that. It was a new country for us all. 
It was trackless, mapless. We had to 
go by instinct. But we found the way, 
and I am so glad that you are sending 
your great naval and military experts 
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here, just to exchange experiences with 
men who have been through all the 
dreary, anxious crises of the last three 
years. 

America has helped us even to win 
the battle of Arras. Do you know that 
these guns which destroyed the German 
trenches, shattered the barbed wire—I 
remember, with some friends of mine 
whom I see here, arranging to order the 
machines to make those guns from 
America. Not all of them—you got your 
share, but only a share, a glorious share. 
So that America has also had her train- 
ing. She has been making guns, making 
ammunition, giving us machinery to pre- 
pare both; she has supplied us with 
steel, and she has got all that organiza- 
ticn and she has got that wonderful fa- 
cility, adaptability, and resourcefulness 
of the great people which inhabits that 
great continent. Ah! It was a bad day 
for military autocracy in Prussia when 
it challenged the great Republic of the 
West. We know what America can do, 
and we also know that now she is in it 
she will do it. She will wage an effective 
and successful war. 


Establishing a Real Peace 


There is something more important. 
She will insure a beneficent peace. I 
attach great importance—and I am the 
last man in the world, knowing for three 
years what our difficulties have been, 
what our anxieties have been, and what 
our fears have been—I am the last man 
to say that the succor which is given 
to us from America is not something in 
itself to rejoice in, and to rejoice in 
greatly. But I don’t mind saying that 
I rejoice even more in the knowledge 
that America is going to win the right 
to be at the conference table when the 
terms of peace are being discussed. That 
conference will settle the destiny of na- 
tions—the course of human life—for God 
knows how many ages. It would have 
been tragic for mankind if America had 
not been there, and there with all the 
influence, all the power, and the right 
which she has now won by flinging her- 
self into this great struggle. 

I can see peace coming now—not a 
peace which will be the beginning of 
war; not a peace which wiil be an endless 





preparation for strife and bloodshed; but 
a real peace. The world is an old world. 
It has never had peace. It has been 
rocking and swaying like an ocean, and 
Europe—poor Europe!—has always lived 
under the menace of the sword. When 
this war began two-thirds of Europe 
were under autocratic rule. It is the 
other way about now, and democracy 
means peace. The democracy of France 
did not want war; the democracy of Italy 
hesitated long before they entered the 
war; the democracy of this country 
shrank from it—shrank and shuddered— 
and never would have entered the cal- 
dron had it not been for the invasion of 
Belgium. The democracies sought peace; 
strove for peace. If Prussia had been a 
democracy there would have been no 
war. Strange things have happened in 
this war. There are stranger things to 
come, and they are coming rapidly. 

There are. times in history when this 
world spins so leisurely along its destined 
course that it seems for centuries to be 
at a standstill; but there are also times 
when it rushes along at a giddy pace, 
covering the track of centuries in a year. 
Those are the times we are living in now. 
Six weeks ago Russia was an autocracy; 
she is now one of the most advanced de- 
mocracies in the world. Today we are 
waging the most devastating war that 
the world has ever seen; tomorrow—per- 
haps not a distant tomorrow—war may 
be abolished forever from the category 
of human crimes. This may be some- 
thing like the fierce outburst of Winter 
which we are now witnessing before the 
complete triumph of the sun. It is writ- 
ten of those gallant men who won that 
victory on Monday—men from Canada, 
from Australia, and from this old coun- 
try, which has proved that in spite of its 
age it is not decrepit—-it is written 
of those gallant men that they attacked 
with the dawn—fit work for the dawn !— 
to drive out of forty miles of French soil 
those miscreants who had defiled it for 
three years. “ They attacked with the 
dawn.” Significant phrase! 

The breaking up of the dark rule of the 
Turk, which for centuries has clouded 
the sunniest land in the world, the free- 
ing of Russia from an oppression which 
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has covered it like a shroud for so long, 
the great declaration of President Wilson 
coming with the might of the great na- 
tion which he represents into the strug- 
gle for liberty are heralds of the dawn. 
“They attacked with the dawn,” and 


these men are marching forward in the 
full radiance of that dawn, and soon 
Frenchmen and Americans, British, 
Italians, Russians, yea, and Serbians, 
Belgians, Montenegrins, will march into 
the full light of a perfect day. 


Eloquent Welcome From Lords and Commons 
Lord Curzon’s Speech and Others 


Both Houses of Parliament passed 
resolutions on April 18, 1917, express- 
ing profound appreciation of the ac- 
tion of the United States in joining 
the allied powers “and thus defend- 
ing the high cause of freedom and the 
rights of humanity against the grav- 
est menace by which they have ever been 
imperiled.” Earl Curzon, in moving 
this resolution before the House of Lords, 
said: ° 
INCE the beginning of the war one 

by one the independent nations 

of the earth have been drawn into 
its terrific and devastating orbit. The 
great powers who met the first shock 
of conflict on one side were France, Rus- 
sia, and Great Britain, or, rather, I would 
prefer to substitute the phrase, British 
Empire, because from the first hour of 
war it was the whole of that empire that 
leaped to arms. It is the whole Brit- 
ish Empire that on our side has been 
engaged, and will remain engaged to the 
end. Alongside of these allied powers 
were the minor but heroic and suffering 
States of Belgium, Serbia, and Monte- 
negro. At the other end of the world 
we received, and we continue to receive, 
‘loyal and valuable assistance from 
Japan. At a later date Italy was driven 
by considerations partly of honor, partly 
of political necessity, to enter this strug- 
gle. Again, a little later Rumania fol- 
lowed suit. Portugal, the most ancient 
of our allies, could not stand aloof, and 
at the present moment her soldiers are 
fighting alongside of our own in France 
and Flanders. In Greece many of the 
most patriotic sons of that country, un- 
der the leadership of the brave M. Veni- 
zelos, are also engaged in conjunction 
with our own troops in the trenches out- 





side Saloniki. Elsewhere large parts of 
Arabia have arisen to throw off the de- 
tested yoke of the Turk. 

Such has been the accumulation of 
forces that have gathered since the be- 
ginning of the war on the side of the 
Allies. In the same period I cannot re- 
call any accretion that has been made 
to the forces of the powers of the Ger- 
man and Austrian Empires, except the 
inglorious and unnatural partnership of 
the Bulgarian and the Turk. But in the 
last fortnight, in the short time that has 
elapsed since we last met in this House, 
another and graver portent has occurred. 
There has entered into the war the 
greatest democracy in the world, whose 
twice-elected President, representing 
100,000,000 of the most liberty-loving, 
the most peace-loving, the least aggres- 
sive of the peoples of the earth, has sum- 
moned his people to arms with a trum- 
pet call that will ring through the ages, 
and will always be accounted one of the 
historic declarations of mankind. 

The case of America in entering the 
war is widely differentiated from that 
of any of the other allied countries. All 
the other States whom I have mentioned 
were drawn into the war either at the 
beginning or at no very long date after- 
ward. The great majority of them cer- 
tainly have -been engaged now for two 
years, if not for longer. But the case 
of America was different. For nearly 
three years that nation and her official 
head scrupulously and sedulously ab- 
stained from entering the war, exhibit- 
ing a patience and a forbearance which 
were perhaps not always quite under- 
stood, and which did not even excite uni- 
versal satisfaction among some sections 
of her own people. But there are other 








differences between the position of 
America and that of the other allied 
powers. All of them have had a direct 
and personal interest. The interest of 
the United States is secondary and re- 
mote. The majority of them were either 
inured to war by previous experience, or 
were not indisposed to war by political 
ambition. America during the last half 
century has had little experience of war 
and has no ambitions to gratify in the 
present case. We know how it has been 
expressed over and over again by the 
foremost statesman of America that her 
people have a constitutional aversion to 
war, and that they have a rooted dislike 
to be in any degree involved in the secu- 
lar ambitions or quarrels of the Govern- 
ment. 

Some of the nations who were fighting 
are, like ourselves, fighting for their 
continued national existence. No one can 
say that the national existence of Ameri- 
ca has been imperiled. Others, again, 
have egtered the struggle, alas! because 
their territories have been overrun by the 
brutal foe. Not a single enemy has set 
foot, or is likely to set foot, on the soil 
of America. Some of them are fighting 
either to extend their boundaries or to 
recover possessions which they have lost 
or to satisfy claims of nationality. Amer- 
ica requires no territory. She has noth- 
ing to recover because there is nothing 
of which she has been deprived. She has 
no lost tribes to gather again into her 
fold. If a nation so placed with those 
hereditary instincts and others that I 
have described, and after this long period 
of hesitation to which I have referred, is 
yet compelled to join the Allies, there 
must be some great and overwhelming 
reason for that fact. Yes, my Lords, 
there is. America has tardily but defi- 
nitely entered the struggle because she 
sees that there is at stake a cause great- 
er than the rights or liberty or the honor 
of any individual people. It is the rights 
of humanity that have been and are be- 
ing cruelly outraged from day to day. 
It is the liberty of the whole world that 
is threatened. It is the honor of civiliza- 
tion that is at stake. 

My Lords, the best part of half a cent- 
ury ago an American poet in circum- 
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stances of war thus gave expression to 
the sentiments of his fellow-countrymen: 


Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And of arméd men the hum; 


Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 

Round the quick alarming drum— 
Saying, ‘‘ Come, 
Freemen, come! 


Ere your heritage be wasted,’’ said the quick 
alarming drum. 

That is the call that has again sounded 
in the ears of Americans, and the call to 
which they have responded. It is the 
voice of freedom calling upon the freest 
people in the world. The entry of the 
United States into this war is a great 
event, not merely in the fortunes of the 
war or in the annals of the American 
people, but in the moral history of the 
human race. Not merely does this act 
invest the figure of America with a glory 
that will never fade, but it stamps the 
character of the struggle in which we 
are engaged as an uprising of the con- 
science of the world, as a combined effort 
to put an end to the rule of Satan on 
this earth, an effort which cannot’ be 
slackened or abated until that peril has 
been entirely and finally subdued. Each 
one of us may be proud to have lived in 
these times and to have witnessed this 
great landmark in the history of man- 
kind. 

As to the consequences of the entry of 
America into the war it is too early to 
speak. Its practical concrete effects may 
not be immediate, but that they must 
in the long run be tremendous and far- 
reaching no man can doubt. We may 
rest assured that, having drawn the 
sword, America will put the whole of her 
strength into the struggle. She is a na- 
tion that does nothing by halves; there 
is nothing small about the character and 
purpose of America, any more than there 
is about her territories and population. 
We may rest confident that she will spare 
nothing, either the splendid resources 
with which she has been endowed by na- 
ture, and which she has developed with 
the genius of her own people, or the 
vigorous energies of that people. She 
will not pause or stay until the peace of 
the world has again been built up on se- 
cure foundations and guarantees have 
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been secured for its maintenance in 
future. 

There is only one other reflection that 
must occur to every one of us who has 
British blood in his veins; it is a great 
thought to us that at length, whatever 
there has been of pain in the association 
of America with ourselves has been 
finally obliterated and the two. great 
English-speaking nations of the world 
stand side by side in this historic strug- 
gle. We rejoice that America is at last 
at our side, or shall I put it the other 
way and say that we rejoice we are at 
the side of America? We rejoice that the 
three flags—the Stars and Stripes, the 
tricolor, and the union jack—will float 
side by side both on the seas and in the 
trenches on the Continent. I shall only 
be expressing the wishes of your Lord- 
ships’ House if I ask you this afternoon 
to join the House of Commons in sending 
to the American Government and the 
American people this message of con- 
gratulation and pride that we are, to- 
gether with them, united at last in the 
greatest cause for which nations have 
ever suffered or individual human beings 
have willingly laid down their lives. 


Lord Crewe’s Tribute 


Lord Curzon was followed by Lord 
Crewe, Lord Bryce, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in speeches of similar 
quality. The most significant portion of 
Lord Crewe’s address is here reproduced: 

We ourselves have never doubted from 
the first the rightness of our cause. If I 
may be allowed to conceive for a moment 
what is inconceivable, if it had been the 
fact that an attack had been made upon 
the two Central Powers, I am quite cer- 
tain that no Government here would have 
involved us against them in war, even 
though it might have been argued that 
the most deep-seated cause of such an 
attack was to be found in the military 
aims and the general ambitions of Ger- 
many. The case of France and of Rus- 
sia is, as we know, clear. But the origin 
of the issues of the war could not be, 
and could not be expected to be, so visible 
across the Atlantic as they were at home. 
It must be remembered that there were 
millions in America whose original pre- 





possessions and sympathy were rather on 
the side of our enemies than of ourselves. 
It must be remembered, too, that unlim- 


ited money and some _ ingenuity— 
although it was in effect sometimes 
clumsy ingenuity—were exercised in 


America to distort the facts by enemy 
agents against us and our cause. 


It must be remembered, too, that from 
quite an early stage in the war much ma- 
terial loss and a great deal more incon- 
venience was necessarily inflicted upon 
innocent citizens of the United States by 
our necessary action in the stoppage of 
cargoes not only to Germany but also 
to some neutral countries contiguous to 
Germany, and I cannot help saying in 
passing that if at the earlier stages of 
the war the Government of the day had 
followed some of the advice which has 
been given here—I am certain with the 
utmost feeling of patriotism—those 
measures that we took would have 
pressed harder still upon America and 
the other neutrals. The effect would 
have been not that America would have 
joined Germany, because that, I am con- 
vinced, she never would have done, but 
she might have been frozen, so to speak, 
into a position of permanent neutrality 
not too friendly to us from which she 
might never have parted until the close 
of the war. I say this as a tribute to 
the action of Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
Lord Robert Cecil, and Mr. Balfour in 
their conduct of the diplomatic relations 
with the United States which have now 
had so happy a result. 


As the noble Earl pointed out, there 
was evidence both here and in the United 
States from time to time of some im- 
patience that the merits of our cause 
were not more fully recognized there. 
It must be remembered that the right 
opinion had to permeate the vast masses 
of the population in no way directly in- 
terested; that in America the famous 
phrase is the government of the people 
by the people, and that it was necessary 
that President Wilson must remain silent 
so far as joining the Allies was concerned 
until he was able to speak, as he has now 
spoken, in the name of the whole Union. 


I question if there ever has been a com- 
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munity which has so steadily pursued 
high ideals, which has so conscientiously 
been swayed by serious impulses, and 
which has been so uniformly dependent 
on moral sanctions as the United States 
of America. It has therefore been a 
positive attraction to America in reach- 
ing her resolution to join us in the war 
that she has nothing substantial to gain 
from the victory which we foresee— 
nothing to gain in the way of annexation, 
absorption, the establishment of a pro- 
tectorate, or even penetration, that 
finest nuance of national acquisition. As 
the months went on not only were the 
horrors of war multiplied and the sac- 
rifice of life became greater and greater, 
but the slender restraints which human- 
ity and the custom of nations have in the 
past imposed on the conduct of the war 
were more and more defied and derided 
by Germany; and the moment came when 
America had to decide. Her clear de- 
cision has now been given. We can all 
rejoice with pride in the large measure 
of common ancestry we share, pride in 
the great traditions of free government 
of which we are the joint inheritors, that 
now the seal has been set of the detached 
and impartial judgment of America upon 
our original declaration that we and our 
allies are in this way obeying the call 
of honor, and that we stand for that 
civilization which is bound up with the 
maintenance and extension of the liber- 
ties of the world. 


Asquith’s Memorable Words 


An identical resolution was introduced 
in the House of Commons by Bonar Law, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. His speech 
and others were summarized in the May 
issue of this magazine. The full text of 
Mr. Asquith’s is as follows: 

It is natural and fitting that this 
House, the chief representative body of 
the British Empire, should at the earliest 
possible opportunity give definite and 
emphatic expression to the feelings which 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
empire have grown day by day in volume 
and in fervor since the memorable deci- 
sion of the President and Congress of the 
United States. I doubt whether even 
now the world realizes the full signifi- 


cance of the step which America has 
taken. I do not use the language of flat- 
tery or of exaggeration when I say that 
it is one of the most disinterested acts in 
history. An inveterate tradition of more 
than 100 years has made it a cardinal 
principle of American policy to keep 
clear of European entanglements. A 
war on such a scale as this must of ne- 
cessity dislocate international commerce 
and finance, but on balance it was, I 
think, doing little appreciable harm to the 
material fortunes and prosperity of the 
American people. Nor were distinctively 
American interests, at home or abroad, 
and least of all what is the greatest of all 
interests in a democratic community—the 
maintenance of domestic independence 
and liberty—directly imperiled by the 
ambitions and designs of the Central 
Powers. 

What, then, is it that has enabled the 
President, after waiting with the pa- 
tience which Pitt once described as “ the 
first virtue of statesmanship ” for the 
right moment, to carry with him a united 
nation into the hazards and the horrors 
of the greatest war in history? It 1s 
not, as my right honorable friend [Bonar 
Law] has well said, a calculation of ma- 
terial gain; it is not in the hope of terri- 
torial aggrandizement, it is not even the 
pricking of one of those so-called points 
of honor which in days gone by have 
driven nations, as they used to drive in- 
dividuals, into the dueling ground. No, 
it is none of these things. It is the con- 
straining force of conscience and hu- 
manity growing in strength and in com- 
pulsive authority month by month with 
the gradual unfolding before the eyes of 
the world of the real character of Ger- 
man aims and German methods. 


It is that force, and that force alone, 
which has brought home to the judgment 
of the great democracy over the seas the 
momentous truth that they were standing 
at the parting of the ways, and that they 
had to take one of those decisions which 
in the lives both of men and of com- 
munities determine for good or for evil 
their whole future. What was it that 
our kinsmen in America realized was at 
issue in this unexampled conflict? The 
very things which they and we, if we are 
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to be worthy of what is noblest in 
our common history, are bound to indi- 
cate as the essential conditions of a free 
and honorable development of. nations 
of the world—justice, humanity, respect 
for law, consideration for the weak and 
the unprotected, chivalry toward ene- 
mies, the observance of good faith— 
these, which we all used to regard as the 
commonplaces of international decency, 
have one after another been flouted, men- 
aced, trodden under foot as though they 
were the effete superstitions of som 
bygone creed. 


America has seen that there was here 
at issue something of wider import than 
the vicissitudes of battlefields or even 
the rearrangement of the map of Eu- 
rope on the basis of nationality. The 
whole future of civilized government 


America and the 


and intercourse, in particular the for- 
tunes and the fate of democracy, are 
brought into peril. 

In such a situation aloofness is seen 
to be not only a blunder, but a crime. 
To stand aside with stopped ears, with 
folded arms, with an averted gaze, when 
you have the power to intervene is to 
become not a mere spectator, but an ac- 
complice. There was never in the minds 
of any of us any fear that the moment 
the issue became apparent and unmis- 
takable the voice of America would utter 
an uncertain note. She has now dedi- 
cated herself, without hesitation or re- 
serve, heart and soul and strength, to 
the greatest of causes. To that cause, 
stimulated and fortified by her com- 
radeship, we here renew our own fealty 
and devotion. 


League of Honor 


The editor of The London Telegraph published this memorable ‘‘ leader’’ two days after 
President Wilson’s historic address of April 2, 1917 


HE world is at a new birth. The old 

order of things is passing away. 

Less than three weeks ago Russia 
dealt her heaviest blow at the Central 
Powers by breaking the shackles that 
bound her. President Wilson’s speech to 
Congress on Monday carried that revolu- 
tion a stage further in its dynamic course. 
It was a proclamation of war by the 
United States against Germany; but it 
was much more than that. It constituted 
a reasoned indictment not of a people, but 
of a system of government which plunged 
Europe into war in the Summer of 1914, 
has now dragged the great American 
people into the maelstrom, and may yet 
involve even the remote Republic of 
China in actual belligerency, as well as, 
possibly, the other democracies of South 
and Latin America. ‘“ Our object,” Mr. 
Wilson declared in one of his eloquent 
sentences full of deep significance, “ is to 
vindicate the principles of peace and jus- 
tice in the life of the world as against 
selfish autocratic power, and to set up 
among really free and_ self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of 
purpose and action as will henceforth 





insure the observance of those princi- 
ples.” That sentence constitutes a new 
Declaration of Rights; the Allies will 
gladly and proudly subscribe to it. 


This struggle has been described as 
a war of nations. In a sense that may 
be true, for the German people have 
been hoodwinked and deceived; but deep 
down it is being revealed more and more 
as a conflict of principles on which civ- 
ilization rests. The nations have time 
and again been drenched in blood by 
ambitious and vain, if not sometimes in- 
sane, despots. President Wilson has now 
uttered a decree, not against the Ger- 
mans, for he was at pains to state that 
“we have not quarreled with the Ger- 
man people,” but against the autocracy 
over them, with its narrow cliques of 
intriguers and desperadoes who willed 
this war, and in waging it have endeav- 
ored to drag:the world into the morass 
of moral ruin in which they are being 
buried. Unless we mistake President 
Wilson’s words, they mean that the 
United States will make war against the 
Emperor William II., but will conclude 
peace with the German people, unfet- 
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AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE OF HONOR 


tered and vocal, whenever they decide 
to abandon the inhumanities and illegal- 
ities practiced by the present régime. 
Several months ago Mr. Wilson urged 
the formation of a League of Peace; 
today, in taking up Germany’s challenge 
of war, he stands forth as thé prophet 
of a League of Honor—a confederation 
of democracies determined, at all cost, 
to achieve the salvation of the human 
race from serfdom. His speech is the 
sequel to the Russian Revolution, it 
forms the evangel of the transformation 
which must come in Central Europe be- 
fore the universe can breathe freely 
again. There is no hope for the future 
but in a partnership of the democratic 
nations; “no autocratic Government 
could be trusted to keep faith within it 
or observe its covenants.” The war has 
been placed on a new level by this states- 
manlike pronouncement from Washing- 
ton. A new era has dawned. Germany 
is proclaimed as an outlaw—that and 
nothing less—by the one great State 
which has hitherto remained neutral. 
Canning once looked to the New World 
to redress the balance of the Old; his 
faith was not misplaced, though the foot- 
steps of Time have seemed sometimes 
to lag. In our own islands we long since, 
in characteristic fashion, cast off the old 
shackles; we have gradually built up a 
Constitution unique in its attributes. The 
Crown remains, the fountain of national 
honor, the guardian of the people’s liber- 
ties, the emblem of a worldwide rule 
which seeks not dominion but kinship. 
King George reigns not from an auto- 
cratic throne, but in the hearts of a peo- 
ple never more united in loyalty than in 
these days of storm and crisis. Our 
allies are one with us in facing the new 
day. With all sincerity, from the highest 
to the lowest, the words of President 
Wilson will be echoed on this side of the 
Atlantic; the Allies, moving forward in 
company with the American people, will 
constitute henceforth a League of Honor, 
pledged to free civilization from a men- 
ace which would otherwise have corroded 
the foundations on which we and the 
other democracies of the world have built 
in faith, courage, and endurance. The 
war is the same war, but it has gained 


465 
a fresh significance by the declaration 
of the President of a Republic remote 
from the main theatres of conflict, and 
yet stretching its hands across the waste 
of waters in token of fealty to the cause 
of humanity. 

In anticipating the action of the 
United States confronted by a conspiracy 
threatening its life, we prophesied that 
the Americans, when they took the de- 
cisive step, would be satisfied with no 
half measures. That anticipation finds 
its fulfillment in the historic scene 
enacted in Congress on Monday. Never 
did the ruler of a State speak with 
greater dignity. We have been proud of 
the sacrifices we have made, but this 
nation, and those associated with it, will 
be prouder today in the knowledge of this 
latest noble vindication of the purpose of 
the Allies. Occasionally some irritation 
has been exhibited at the hesitation 
shown at the White House; the scene in 
Congress was an overwhelming answer 
to criticism. The Germany which forged 
a new British Empire in the fiery furnace 
of her hatred, has created out of the 
United States one self-conscious, self- 
respecting nation. President Wilson has 
watched in magnificent patience the 
process of cohesion. He has his reward 
in the enthusiastic reception given to his 
speech. He needs no apologist as he 
confronts the world today, encompassed 
by a great people, drawn from all the 
nations of the world, and divided by 
racial and religious differences, but 
united on a supreme issue which has 
brought the successor of Washington, 
Monroe, and Lincoln into the arena of 
the world war. 

What will the United States do when 
the Presidential policy has been formally 
approved? More than half a century 
ago, when Abraham Lincoln was faced 
by the stern call to action, he declared: 
“Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 
In that spirit, we confidently apprehend, 
the Americans will take the decision that 
must bring them into conflict with a 
power which for forty years devoted it- 
self to the preparation of force to enable 
it to impose its unbending and cruel will 
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on other nations. A hundred million peo- 
ple, virile, courageous, and determined, 
are entering the furnace to be tested by 
the great ordeal; they have only a small 
army, it is true; their navy may not be 
able to exercise much immediate influ- 
ence on the course of events; but they 
have moral force, vast wealth, and 
splendid industrial resources. They are 
embarking on a new crusade in intimate, 
helpful association with the other great 
democracies in no grudging spirit. The 
very intensity of their love of peace will 
decide the extent of their participation in 
this universal uprising in defense of ail 
that is fairest and brightest in civilization. 

President Wilson is the chosen oracle 
of the people of the United States, and 
he has proclaimed that “ To such a task 


French Praise for 


Paul Deschanel, President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, greeted the 
entry of the United States into the war 
with this address: 

ITH enthusiasm the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies salutes the de- 
cision of the President of the 

United States, which is the very voice 
of justice, and the energetic declaration 
of the Federal Senate, accepting the war 
imposed by Germany. In the “ Persae,” 
Aeschylus has said, “Let insolence 
germinate; that which springs up is the 
stalk of crime; a harvest of sorrows will 
be reaped.” And we may say, “The 
stalk of crime bears justice; after the 
harvest of sorrows, behold the harvest 
of justice! ” 

The cry of children and of women, 
from the depths of the abyss into which 
they have been hurled by an abominable 
crime, has echoed to the ends of the 
earth. The ashes of Washington and 
Lincoln have stirred; their mighty souls 
inspire America. 

Is it a question only of avenging 
Americans? Is it a question only of 
punishing the violation of the treaties 
to which the United States had put its 
signature? No; the eternal verities 
proclaimed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776, the holy cause which 


we can dedicate our lives, our fortunes— 
everything we are, everything we have— 
with the pride of those who know the day 
has come when America is privileged 
to spend her blood and might for the 
principles that gave her birth and the 
happiness and peace which she has 
treasured.” A new page in American 
history is being turned, but the new 
chapter to be written in blood will be 
the fitting sequel to a volume in which 
the people of the United States take a 
worthy pride. America joins “ the con- 
cert of free poeples ” which has resolved 
to “ make the world itself free.” When 
Germany willed this war, she willed, un- 
knowingly, the close of one era and the 
opening of a new and happier phase in 
human experience. 


America’s Action 


Lafayette and Rochambeau defended, 
the ideal of the pure spirits from which 
the great Republic sprang—honor, moral- 
ity, liberty—these are the supreme 
treasures which gleam in the folds of the 
Star-Spangled Banner! 


Descendants of the New England Pu- 
ritans, men fed on the precepts of the 
Gospel, men who, under the eye of God, 
will punish the fiendish deeds of the 
Spirit of Evil, lying, perjury, assassi- 
nation, desecration, rape, enslavement, 
martyrdoms, and cataclysms of every 
kind; Catholics cut to the heart by ana- 
themas against their religion, by out- 
rages against their cathedrals, their 
statues, culminating in the destruction 
of Louvain, of Rheims; professors of uni- 
versities, faithful guardians of the idea 
of justice; workers of the East and of 
the Central States, farmers and cattle 
raisers of the West, workmen and arti- 
sans threatened in their toil by the tor- 
pedoing of ships, by the stoppage of 
commerce, outraged by insults to the 
national flag, behold them all in turn 
aroused against the mad arrogance which 
seeks to enslave the world, the sea, the 
sky, the souls of men! 

At the hour when, as in the heroic 
hours of the war of independence, Amer- 
icans are getting ready to fight at our 
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side, let us once more repeat it: we do 
not seek to keep any one from living, from 
working, from toiling freely; but the 
tyranny of Prussia has become a peril 
for the New World as for the Old, for 
England, for Russia, for Italy, not less 
than for Austria, for Germany herself. 
To free the world, through the common 
effort of the democratic peoples, from 
the yoke of the military and feudal caste 
of Prussia, in order to establish peace on 
justice, is a work of human liberation 
and of universal salvation. 


In accomplishing, under a Presidency 
henceforth immortal, the greatest act of 
her history since the abolition of slavery, 
the glorious nation whose whole history 
has been the development of the idea of 
liberty remains faithful to her origin 
and is creating for herself yet another 
title to the gratitude of the human race. 
The French Republic, across the ruins 
of her cities and her monuments devas- 
tated without motive and without excuse, 
by disgraceful savagery, sends to her el- 
der sister, the American Republic, the 
palms of the Marne, of the Yser, of Ver- 
dun, and of the Somme, to which new 
victories will soon be added! 


Antonin Dubost, President of the 
French Senate, expressed the sentiments 
of that body in these words: 


The Senate receives with an intense 
patriotic and republican emotion the com- 
munication in which the Government an- 
nounces that the United States is hence- 
forth at war in solidarity with ourselves. 
Thus the initial crime of Germany un- 
rolls one after the other all its fatal con- 
sequences. It is unchaining the greatest 
insurrection of free peoples the world has 
ever seen against the ultimate tyranny— 
the militarism of Prussia. It is associat- 
ing them in succession in a magnificent 
democratic solidarity, and behold the 
sword of Washington, answering the 
sword of Lafayette, in its turn cast into 
the scales! 


The great Republic had already as- 
sumed spontaneously a sublime mission 
to save Belgium from dying of starva- 
tion! At the solemn moment, when it 
yields to a more imperious summons, that 
of outraged honor, the French Senate 
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addresses to it at once our gratitude and 
our fraternal greeting! 

Honor to the new soldiers of Liberty 
who, knowing all the frightful power of 
Germany to work evil, yet resolutely face 
it! Honor to the new judge who tomor- 
row will take his place in the High Court 
of Justice of Humanity, and who will 
pronounce with us the collective and in- 
dividual penalties earned by the Ger- 
manic coalition, its leaders, its accom- 
plices! 

President Wilson’s manifesto called 
forth from Le Temps of Paris a note- 
worthy editorial article, which said in 
part: 

President Wilson, from the first day, 
guided his policy as a man of law. His 
very impassibility, his refusal to judge, 
his fear of emotion, have sometimes sur- 
prised us. But that very attitude gives 
to his present decision the value of a 
verdict. Neither greed of territory nor 
national passion has carried the United 
States into the war but the systematic- 
ally established certitude that Germany 
methodically violates the laws of war 
and peace and that only the defeat of 
Germany can assure the peace and dig- 
nity of the nations. 


The Germans, against all truth, were 
capable of accusing us, contrary to the 
evidence of the facts, of desiring a war 
of “revanche.” History showed, in 
truth, in the side of France a grievous 
wound, opened by old aggression. The 
Germans have been able, in spite of 
documents and certainties of the strong- 
est kind, to impute to Russia, so deeply 
saturated with their influence, designs 
which were nonsensical. They have been 
capable of attributing to England, which 
was unprepared, which had provided only 
six divisions for her defense, the absurd 
plan of crushing their military power, 
which had been heaped up in a formidable 
structure during half a century. They 
have been able to do this, because the 
cross-fire of European interests aroused 
hereditary rivalries in which lies had 
free play. What will they be able to 
say of America? 

M. Gauvain, in Le Journal des Débats, 
wrote: 
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The great Republic beyond the At- 
lantic, peopled by millions of German 
race and descendants of Germans, refuge 
of the persecuted of all lands, land of 
freedom, of science, and of liberty, has 
denounced the policy of Germany as the 
scourge of the human race. No news- 
paper or magazine article, no communi- 
qué, no proclamation will avail against 
that. 


All the Hindenburgs and Ludendorfs 
will not be able to change it. In meas- 
ure as the men of Berlin unlock new ef- 
forts, imagine new atrocities, bring into 
operation new and more perfect instru- 
ments of destruction, the peoples of the 
world rise one by one against the New 
Barbarians. Does Wilhem II. really be- 
lieve that he will be able to reduce to 
subjection these new foes? Does he 
imagine that his chemists and mechanic- 
ians will end by putting the world be- 
neath his feet? He has against him 
something he did not believe in, some- 
thing he treated as a phantom, and 
which is stronger than his 16-inch guns— 
the conscience of the human race. That 
conscience has taken time to find itself, 
to liberate itself, for it was enmeshed 
in a network of lies, of sophistries, and 
of treacheries. But behold it at last 





arise, free, resolute, active, on both 
hemispheres; it will lay low the powers 
that prey. 

Gustave Hervé, in La Victoire: 

Hurrah! for the great American Re- 
public! 

Hurrah! for the sublime fathers who 
went thither in the seventeenth century, 
fleeing tyranny, to found the first re- 
publican hearth which was lit in modern 
times! 

Hurrah! for old Washington and his 
glorious rebels, who would not allow the 
noble tradition of revolt against oppres- 
sion and injustice to perish! 

Hurrah! for the great Abraham Lin- 
coln, liberator of the slaves, who kept the 
American Republic in the high road of 
the ideal and of human brotherhood! 

Hurrah! for President Wilson, the 
founder of the international police, 
which will, in the future, cure predatory 
Governments of the wish to begin again 
the exploits of the grand assassin of Ber- 
lin! , 

Hurrah! for the grand republican idea 
which, for a century now, has brought 
low all autocracies, all oppressions, all 
tyrannies! 

Hurrah! for the future United States 
of the World! 


German Opinion on America’s Intervention 


ERMAN opinion on America’s entry 
G into the war was a mixture of de- 
fiance and discomfort. On the one 
hand there was the attitude of those Ger- 
mans who believed that they could fight 
the whole world; on the other that of the 
cooler heads who perceived that both 
morally and materially America’s adhe- 
sion to the cause of the Allies was the 
most damaging thing that had happened 
to Germany since the war began. Natu- 
rally, President Wilson’s war message 
was taken as a text and every line of it 
subjected to criticism. 

Many newspapers attacked the distinc- 
tion made by the President between the 
German people and the German Govern- 
ment. The North German Gazette, for 
example, said: 


“ President Wilson presumes to pre- 
sent himself as the messiah of true lib- 
erty to our people engaged in a severe 
struggle for their existence. What sort 
of slavish soul does he suppose that the 
German people have, to believe that they 
could permit any outside intervention 
whatever? The German people see in 
the President’s words of peace only an 
attempt to loosen the firm bond which 
unites the people to the German Princes, 
so that we may become the easy prey of 
our enemies.” 

The Cologne Gazette, commenting upon 
the same passage in the President’s mes- 
sage, said: “What President Wilson 
wanted was only a peace which would 
put us in the hands of our enemies. The 
German people indignantly protest 
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against this subtle distinction between 
them and their Government, for they 
stand united behind the Government and 
know that the declared enemy cannot do 
it more injury than the hidden adversary, 
whom the German people feel it a relief 
to be able at last to treat as an open 
enemy.” 

The Munich Nachrichten tried to esti- 
mate the situation in a more level- 
headed manner. “ Although we can face 
our new adversary without too much 
anxiety,” it said, “it would nevertheless 
be a mistake not to realize fully the 
worldwide effect of President Wilson’s 
war message. By joining the league of 
our enemies the United States and per- 
haps also China complete the ring of 
powers sworn to our downfall. All round 
the earth there stretches the chain of 
countries which English policy has 
thrown against Germany and her allies. 
For us it is now really a matter of life 
or death.” 

The Frankfort Gazette bewailed the 
fact that German culture had had little 
influence in the United States. “It is 
still more sad,” that journal added, “to 
have to tell ourselves that this war was 
necessary to cure us of our illusions on 
this point. The events of the European 
war have never been approached in the 
United States in a spirit of true neutral- 
ity.” 

The Berliner Tageblatt, after admit- 
ting that rarely had a political document 
produced such a “depressing ” effect as 
the President’s war message, went on to 
say: “This message is based partly on 
ignorance of the mistakes which Mr. 
Wilson has made by becoming respon- 
sible for supplying the Entente with war 
material, partly on accusations without 
truth. It was through submitting to the 
American spirit of gain that the Presi- 
dent permitted the trade in munitions to 
continue. When now he speaks of right 


and humanity, his voice is full of dis-- 


cords and his words are calculated to 
create the impression that the war 
psychosis obliterates judgment. * * * 
We do not think that America’s inter- 
vention will have an essential effect on 
the results of the war. The Entente is 
going to have a momentary advantage, 


but it will soon be aware that America 
is like a stick that breaks when one 
wants to lean on it.” 

Altogether different was the standpoint 
of Maximilian Harden, the outspoken 
editor of Die Zukunft. He boldly denied 
that America was actuated by any mer- 
cenary or material motive whatever, but 
that the issue everywhere was democracy 
against despotism. “ Our fate depends,” 
he said, “not on bits of territory which 
European States can no longer take 
away from one another and can no longer 
hold to their own permanent advantage, 
but upon the acquisition of higher 
spiritual values. Elevate the conscience 
of mankind and light up the German 
house also! Then what the enemy de- 
mands too loudly, but what we in secret 
feel to be a necessity, will come to pass. 
The will of the people will be free and 
Germany will know for what the dearest 
children of her bosom are dying and 
suffering! ” 

When the Reichstag resumed its ses- 
sion on May 2, the President, Dr. 
Johannes Kaempf, in his opening address, 
said that President Wilson had lost his 
senses in asserting that America was 
waging war against Germany in the 
interests of mankind and on the ground 
of justice. Continuing, Dr. Kaempf said: 

“President Wilson represents the Ger- 
man people as without will of their own 
and as having been driven into the war 
by a group of ambitious people, but he 
tells nothing of the long years of en- 
circlement and machinations against 
them; nothing of the enemies’ recently 
strongly expressed will to destroy Ger- 
many. 

“The German people rose Aug. 4, 1914, 
as one man and still fight today to defend 
their freedom, independence, and life. 
President Wilson says he has no quarrel 
with the German people, for whom he 
entertains only sympathy and friendship. 

“ President Wilson desired by his mes- 
sage to sow discord in Germany. As Pres- 
ident of the German Reichstag, which is 
elected on the freest franchise in the 
world, I declare that this effort will come 
to naught; that it will have no influence 
on the common sense of our people and 
that President Wilson will bite granite. 
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“ With our truest heart’s blood we es- 
tablished the German Kaiserdom, and 
with our truest heart’s blood we shall 
fight for the Kaiser and the empire. 
What our forefathers fought for and 
longed for, what we have achieved on the 
battlefield, will not perish, even at Presi- 
dent Wilson’s word of command. 


“We decline all interference by a for- 
eign Government in our internal affairs. 
If all signs are not misleading the deci- 
sive point of the world’s war is approach- 
ing. We see our death-defying troops 
withstanding the enemy’s assaults. Our 
U-boats will show England how Germans 
can avenge her nefarious starvation war. 
We proved recently our financial strength 
by a sixth war loan. We adhere to our 
firm belief in Germany’s star and in a 
peace which will secure for all time the 
Fatherland’s happy development.” 


The Frankfort Gazette, commenting 
on May 4 upon the British and French 
missions to the United States, pointed 
out that America’s entry into the war 
had already had an effect that even her 
peace friends would never have dreamed 
of. It admitted that the effect which 
America had had on the Russian revolu- 
tion and on the latest peace desires of the 
Entente Allies was to be lamented from 
the German standpoint. Summing up 
President Wilson’s motives in joining the 
belligerents, the Frankfort Gazette 
enumerated them as these: First, Amer- 
ica’s desire to partake actively in the 
peace conference; second, America’s wish 
to stifle forever the nationality feelings 
awakened by the war; third, the wish 
to realize her armament plans in order 
to be prepared later; fourth, the wish to 
build up an American merchant fleet. 


Americans Who Have Fought for France 
By Paul Louis Hervier 


French Author and Journalist 


M. Hervier, author of a history of ‘‘ American Volunteers in the Ranks of the Allies,” 
recently contributed to the Bulletin des Armées a brief article telling the French soldiers 
in the trenches what Americans had done to help them. Portions of it are here translated for 
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HE Americans who offered their 
services to France after the out- 
break of war in 1914 were re- 

cruited without solicitation in all classes 
of society: Millionaires, writers, law- 
yers, engineers, former soldiers and sail- 
ors, boxers, butchers, explorers, and espe- 
cially university students. I have tried 
to bring together the data and documents 
regarding these ardent volunteers, and 
again and again I have been thrilled by 
simple anecdotes as by those deeds of 
ancient history which we love to repeat 
in all our manuals for the lessons they 
convey. 

There is the case of Norman Prince, 
who, after a period in the Foreign Le- 
gion, became an aviator, achieved re- 
markable exploits, and was killed in ac- 
tion. Will his place remain empty? Not 
at all! His brother is coming. 

Then there is Dr. David D. Wheeler, 


who left his fine practice in Buffalo to 
come and care for our wounded. The 
stories told him by the injured men 
made such an impression on him that he 
wished to share their dangers. He aban- 
doned his surgical instruments and took 
up arms. He was wounded by a dumdum 
bullet, and, though exhausted by the 
loss of blood, dragged himself over the 
battlefield and used his waning strength 
in comforting other wounded men who 
lay without aid. 

These anecdotes and many others will 
later be jewels in American history. At 
this moment they are the sacred heri- 
tage of all civilization fighting against 
aggressive barbarism. 

The American voluntecrs, who wished, 
in August, 1914, to join their French 
brothers in defending the ideal repre- 
sented by the word “liberty,” almost 
all entered the Foreign Legion. One of 
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them, Paul Rockwell, grievously wounded 
in Champagne, sent to a New York edi- 
tor this response, which is sweet to our 
hearts: 

“In the Foreign Legion about 200 
Americans are serving or have served. 
The bitterest regret of my life is that so 
few Americans have come to aid France. 
When we Americans were in need of 
aid, Lafayette and his followers were a 
hundred times more numerous than we 
are in this war, and they came from a 
total French population scarcely larger 
than that of two cities in America to- 
day. But we have one reason to feel a 
little pride. With the exception of, say, 
six or eight, all the men who came to 
pay our debt to France have proved to 
be good fighters. None came for money. 
Some came for the simple love of ad- 
venture, but I believe that the motive of 
most of them was an ideal.” 

A dangerous but attractive arm, that 
of aviation, especially appealed to the 
daring of these young Americans, anx- 
ious as they were to prove their courage 
and devotion. Men will long continue 
to speak of the services rendered to the 
French Army by the American Esca- 
drille; they will long recount the exploits 
of Norman Prince, who died for France 
on Oct. 15, 1916; of Victor Chapman, who 
died for France in June, 1916; of Kiffin 
Rockwell, who died for France on Sept. 
23, 1916; of Denis Dowd, the skilled pilot, 
who died in an airplane accident at the 
Buc airdrome in the beginning of Au- 
gust, 1916; of William Thaw, the Pitts- 
burgh millionaire; of Elliott Christopher 
Cowdin, of Lufbery, of Bert Hall, of Paul 
Pavelka, James R. MacConnell, and all 
the rest. 

The American Escadrille gets many 
new recruits. The American legionaries 
love danger and have the heart to con- 
tinue the work begun by audacious prede- 
cessors shortly after the beginning of the 
war. Walter Appleton of New York, 
after a long stay in the Legion, is at 
the aviation school, as is Marius Rocle 
of New York, who was not yet 17 years 
old when he arrived in France in 1914, 
Decorated with the Croix de Guerre, 
wounded at Verdun, he will soon have his 
brevet as pilot. William Dugan of Roch- 





ester, decorated with the Croix de Guerre, 
wounded at Verdun, likewise is in the 
aviation school. As for Lincoln Chat- 


’ koff of Brooklyn, after twenty-two 


months in the ranks of the Legion, and 
after having obtained his brevet as pilot, 
he chose to return to the Legion. 

A brief article such as this cannot give 
the names of all the brave men who have 
come to fight for us, but must be devoted 
rather to the significance of their gen- 
erous and fruitful service. This is what 
has stirred and touched us. Young 
Americans who had careers awaiting 
them in their own country, who in many 
cases possessed fortunes that would have 
given them all the material joys of life, 
and in other cases felt within themselves 
the rare forces of talent or creative 
genius, have by their coming proclaimed 
the justice of our cause to all the world. 
It is not a matter, then, of giving here 
a list of these who have achieved the 
supreme heights of the moral task which 
they voluntarily took up; the eulogy de- 
served by each is swallowed up in one 
great common glory. 

Nevertheless, let us glance at the 
golden book of American volunteers. We 
shall find there the names of Edward 
Mandell Stone, a graduate of Harvard, 
the first American volunteer killed; of 
Henry W. Farnsworth, killed in Cham- 
pagne; of the poet, Alan Seeger, an 
idealist, dead for France; of John Earle 
Fike, a former American soldier, killed 
June 16, 1915; of Russell A. Kelly, killed 
the same way; of Nelson Larson, a for- 
mer American sailor, killed on the anni- 
versary day of American independence, 
1916; of Frank Clair of Columbus, dead 
of wounds; of René Phelizot of Chicago, 
a daring hunter of big game, killed at 
Craouelle in February, 1915; of Harman 
Edwin Hall of Chicago, killed June 16, 
1916, &c. We shall not forget their 
acts of devotion. 

Here we find also the names of Frank 
Musgrave of San Antonio, lawyer, today 
a prisoner in Germany; of John Bowe of 
Minneapolis, wounded and cited in the 
Order of the Day; of Charles Sweeney, 
decorated with the Legion of Honor and 
promoted Lieutenant; of Edgar Bouligny 
of New Orleans, four times wounded; 
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of Brook B. Bonnell of Brooklyn, deco- 
rated with the War Cross and the Mili- 
tary Medal; of Andrew Walbron of 
Peterson, wounded three times; of his 
brother, Ernest Walbron, who had a leg 
carried away by a shell on the Somme; 
of George Delpeuche, decorated with the 
War Cross for having taken five prison- 
ers alone and unaided; of Frederick Cap- 
deville of New York, Charlie Christopher 
Charles of Brooklyn, Charles Trinkard, 
Jack Janz of Kentucky, David King of 
Providence, Jack Cordonnier, Frederick 
Mulhauser, (three citations;) Michael 
Steinfels of Chicago, Eugene Jacobs, 
Bob Scanlon, the negro boxer; Achille 
Clinger, Jack Moyet, and the rest. 

This is only a short summary of the 
heroic chapter. A great number of 
Americans enlisted in the English Army, 
others in the Canadian Army, and still 





others came to France to serve in auto-. 


mobile ambulances. They have saved 
and cared for our wounded with cease- 
less zeal, risking their lives, and often 
losing them. At the end of January, 
1917, seventy citations in official orders 
had been merited and bestowed upon 
these brave men. A beautiful history! 
On March 19 a number of aviators of 
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the Lafayette Escadrille were protecting 
aerial observers who were watching the 
movements of the German Army. One 
of them was attacked by three enemy air- 
planes. He courageously accepted battle 
with them, but after prodigies of valor 
he was killed; his name was James 
Rogers MacConnell. The Paris Figaro, 
in announcing his glorious end, gave a 
sketch of his career. He was 30 years 
old, a native of Carthage, N. C., and had 
left a lucrative business position to join 
the French Army in the first days of the 
war. 

In April, 1916, he had organized the 
American Escadrille with his brothers in 
heroism, Victor Chapman, Kiffin Rock- 
well, Norman Prince, and others, now 
active or fallen. He fought in Artois, in 
Alsace, at Verdun, and on the Somme. 
In moments of the most deadly peril he 
was always calm and cheerful. He was 
decorated with the War Cross and was 
twice cited in terms of highest praise in 
the military Order of the Day. Mr. Mac- 
Connell was an author, having recently 
published a book entitled “Flying in 
France,” which ended with the words: 
“The war may kill me, but I have it to 
thank for much.” 


Value of Helmets in Saving Life 


Discussing the value of the steel helmet in battle, a French medical writer in 
La Nature says that out of 55 cases of head injury it was found that 42 occurred 


in soldiers who wore no helmet. 


Among the 42 there were 23 fractured skulls. 
The remaining 19 cases suffered from severe scalp wounds. 


Among the 13 


cases which wore helmets there was not a single fracture of the skull; 8 showed 


some concussion effects and 5 had slight wounds. 


A considerable number of the 


unprotected cases died; none of the protected died. ; 
The most significant fact which has emerged since the helmet was introduced 


was emphasized by Dr. Roussy at the Academy of Medicine. 


He said that the 


percentage of cases showing wounds in the head had increased. The reason 
was, of course, that the number of sudden deaths from the cause had markedly 


decreased. 


A French writer points out that of 479 abdominal wounds 332 were caused 
by shrapnel and pieces of shell having a low velocity. An abdominal protection 


would save these cases. 


Again, among 15 penetrating wounds of the lung 2 only showed exit orifices 
for the bullet or piece of shell, i. e., in 18 cases out of 15 the projectile had not 


enough force behind it to drive it through the body tissues. 


have saved these wounds. 


A breastplate would 


The mortality from these low-velocity shrapnel wounds is said to be about 


ten times greater than from bullet wounds which penetrate. 


The conclusions 


are arrived at in La Nature that as three-fourths of war wounds which are re- 
ceived for treatment are now due to shrapnel and pieces of shell at low velocity, 
and as these wounds are very fatal on account of the infection and blood poison- 
ing following them, it will be worth while to consider the question of protection 
for all those parts. 








Factors in the Russian Revolution 


By A. J. Sack 


(Mr. Sack is American staff correspondent for the official publications of the Russian 
Ministry of Finance; also American correspondent of the Petrograd Telegraph Agency, the 
Retch, Petrograd; Birjewiya Viedomosti, Petrograd, and Russkiya Viedomosti, Moscow.] 


he: great revolution in Russia is 
only the epilogue to the great 
drama played in Russia, one act 
after another, for the last twelve 
years. The first act of this drama was 
the revolution of 1905, which came at the 
conclusion of peace with Japan. As the 
result of the revolutionary movement 
which in October, 1905, culminated in a 
general political strike, when all indus- 
trial life and railroad transportation was 
stopped in Russia, came the famous 
Czar’s manifesto of Oct. 17, (30.) 

In this manifesto the Czar promised, 
in the most categorical.form, that the 
people of Russia would enjoy the highest 
form of political freedom, that the suf- 
frage law governing election to the Duma 
would be changed so that voting would 
become universal, that the legislative 
power of the empire would be vested 
from then on in the Imperial Duma, the 
Imperial Council and the Czar, and that 
without the consent of the Duma no new 
law could be introduced nor any existing 
law be changed. 

On April 27 (May 10) the First Duma 
was convened. The entire country showed 
its opposition to the old régime by choos- 
ing as Deputies people most prominent 
in the liberal movement. The Socialists 
did not participate in the campaign for 
the First Duma, declaring a boycott be- 
cause of their disapproval of the un- 
democratic suffrage laws. The majority 
in the First Duma was held by the Con- 
stitutional Democrats. This fact, in view 
of the undemocratic suffrage system and 
the refusal of the Socialists to participate 
in the election, shows that, although the 
First Duma was in strong opposition to 
the old régime, the country was even 
more radically opposed to the Czar’s 
Government than the Duma. 

The first act of the First Duma was a 





demand for general amnesty for all politi- 
cal offenders in Russia. The first Rus- 
sian Parliament solemnly recognized the 
revolt against the old Government as a 
legitimate fight for the rights of the 
nation, pronouncing every participant 
a hero. The main political demand of 
the First Duma was the demand for the 
responsibility of the Ministers to the 
legislative bodies. “ The executive power 
should be subordinate to the legislative 
power ”; this was the conclusion of the 
famous speech made by Deputy V. D. 
Nabokoff, who gave perfect expression to 
the fundamental political desires of the 
first Russian Parliament. 


First Duma’s Reform Plans 


In an address presented to the Czar the 
First Duma outlined a full program of re- 
forms urgently needed for the country. 
The Parliament demanded full political 
freedom, responsibility of the Cabinet of 
Ministers to the legislative bodies, auton- 
omy for Poland and Finland, democrati- 
zation of the suffrage law governing elec- 
tion of members to the Imperial Duma, 
democratization of the local self-govern- 
ing bodies, (municipalities and zemstvos,) 
radical changes in the social legislation 
referring to the workers, increased land 
holdings for the peasants, &c. If the 
program of the Furst Duma had been 
carried out Russia would have become 
a constitutional monarchy of the English 
type, with very progressive social legis- 
lation. 

The First Duma was dismissed, al- 
though its demands were quite moderate 
in view of the spirit of the country. The 
Second Duma was called, and in this cam- 
paign the Socialist factions in Russia par- 
ticipated in full. As a result the coun- 
try, angered by the opposition of the old 
régime, sent to Parliament about 120 So- 
cialists. The Constitutional Democrats 
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came into the Second Duma again as a 
very strong faction, although this time 
they did not hold the majority. 

The Second Duma, which gathered in 
the Fall of 1906, was the culminating 
point in the first Russian revolution. The 
revolutionary forces of the country 
seemed to be at their fullest strength 
at that time, and, nevertheless, certain 
symptoms of the coming reaction were 
already visible. The demands of the 
Socialists had been terrorizing the moder- 
ate liberal elements so that these finally 
gave their support to the Czar’s Govern- 
ment, which began to fight the revolution 
openly. 

In the beginning of the Summer of 
1907 the Second Duma was dismissed; 
part of the Socialist Deputies were sen- 
tenced to Siberia, and the suffrage laws 
were changed by the Czar, so that Rus- 
sian democracy was practically deprived 
of representation, although in the mani- 
festo of Oct. 17 (30) it had been solemnly 
promised that no law would be changed 
or introduced in the empire without the 
consent of the legislative bodies repre- 
sented by the Duma and Imperial Coun- 
cil. 

Failure of the Movement 

The principal revolutionary forces dur- 
ing the first uprising in Russia were the 
workers, who demanded political free- 
dom, the right to organize, and progres- 
sive measures in social legislation; the 
peasants, whose chief demand was land 
and equality of rights with all other 
classes in Russia; the different nationali- 
ties, the Polish, Finnish, Jewish, and 
other elements, who demanded autonomy 
or equal rights; and the capitalistic class, 
the bourgeoisie, who had become an in- 
fluential factor in Russia’s economic life 
with the development of capitalism. 
None of these groups was satisfied with 
the results of the revolution. The coun- 
try did not receive even elementary 
political rights, the workers did not re- 
ceive the right to organize, the peasants 
received no land, Finland was deprived 
of her Constitution, Poland was as op- 
pressed as before, the sufferings of the 
Jews daily became more and more un- 
bearable. 


The first Russian revolution brought 
the country no gains, and the reaction 
which came at the beginning of 1907 was 
a reaction more of psychological than of 
sociological nature. The great country 
quieted down almost completely, not be- 
cause the great tasks of the first revolu- 
tion were accomplished, but because the 
country was exhausted from the battle 
with the old régime. The demands made 
by the First Duma, very much more 
moderate than the country it represented, 
showed that the entire nation was op- 
posed to the Czar’s Government. But 
the nobility was still with the Czar, and 
the Government had at its service the 
powerful machinery of the police and 
almost the entire army, officered mostly 
by Russian noblemen, blindly devoted to 
the throne. 

The reaction, the darkest reaction in 
Russia’s national history, began at the 
beginning of 1906. It is interesting to 
observe that the culminating point of this 
reaction was the Fall of 1907, when, in 
October, Professor S. A. Mouromtzeff, the 
President of the First Duma, the most 
respected citizen of Russia, the symbol 
of the longing for freedom in Russia, 
died, and in November, Leo Tolstoy, the 
greatest genius Russia has contributed 
to the world’s culture. These deaths 
seemed to awaken the great country. The 
hundreds of thousands of people on the 
streets of Moscow at the funeral of Pro- 
fessor Mouromtzeff, the thousands of 
people and delegates coming from all 
parts of Russia on special trains to the 
little village where Tolstoy was to be 
buried, the public speeches made in these 
days, significant for Russia’s culture—all 
these showed that the country was 
awakening from its deep sleep to new 
political and cultural activities. 


The New Reform Movement 


The Fall of 1910 may be marked as the 
beginning of the new movement against 
the Czar’s Government. It had taken 
four years for the reaction to reach its 
lowest mark—from the beginning of 1906 
to the end of 1910—and it took another 
four years for the country, awakened to 
political activities, to reach again the 
boiling point of revolution. In July, 
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1914, just before the war, 400,000 Petro- 
grad workers went out on political strike 
and the streets of Petrograd were cov- 
ered with barricades. 

This time the united country again 
faced the Government as an enemy. The 
same elements that had participated in 
the first revolution faced the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment, ready to fight, only now they 
were more educated and the moderate 
elements among them more determined 
than during the first revolution. The 
cruel policy of the Government during 
the time of reaction and the illuminating 
speeches in the Duma, from day to day, 
explaining to the people the dramatic po- 
litical situation in the country, bore great 
results. The moderate elements, who, 
terrified at the Socialists’ demands dur- 
ing the first revolution, had given their 
support to the Government, now aban- 
doned it. In July, 1914, the Government 
again faced a united front of all the pro- 
gressive forces of the country, a power- 
ful coalition led, as in 1905, by the fight- 
ing vanguard of the revolution, the Petro- 
grad workers. 

Policy of Russian Democracy 

Then suddenly came the war, which 
was immediately recognized by all the 
revolutionary forces in Russia as the 
war of justice on the side of the Allies, 
as the war for freedom and civilization 
in Europe. The revolutionary elements 
decided temporarily to abandon the in- 
ternal conflict and to concentrate all the 
attention of the democratic forces on 
carrying on the war till German militar- 
ism should be broken. This was an in- 
valuable service rendered in this critical 
moment by Russian radical and Socialist 
leaders to their country and to all human- 
ity. Such prominent leaders as the old 
Prince Kropotkin, as George Plechanov, 
the founder of Russian Social-Democracy, 
as Vladimir Bourtzeff, indorsed the war 
on the side of the Allies from the very 
beginning and helped the Allies’ cause 
with their powerful influence on the 
democratic masses of Russia. For the 
same end was that famous Socialist ap- 
peal made to the country, the appeal 
signed by Plechanov, Deutsch, Alexinsky, 
and Arkseniew. 

Russian democracy stopped the revolu- 
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tion in July, 1914, because of the war. 
Russian democracy again started the 
revolution and gloriously accomplished 
it, also for the sake of the war. The 
Czar’s Government showed itself inca- 
pable not only of governing but also of 
defending the country. Inefficiency, 
grave and in many cases direct treach- 
ery, marked the activities of the Czar’s 
Government, which was not very enthu- 
siastic in the war for democracy and 
justice in Europe. When it became evi- 
dent that under the old Government the 
defeat of Russia was inevitable, Russian 
democracy raised its hands and took in- 
to them the fate of the country. 

Among the events occurring in Russia 
immediately after the revolution, one 
of the most important was the National 
Conference of the Constitutional-Demo- 
cratic Party, the leader of which, Pro- 
fessor Paul Milukoff, became Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs after the revolution. 
As I have said before, the Constitutional- 
Democratic Party held the majority in 
the First Duma, and had strong, influen- 
tial factions in the Second, Third and 
Fourth Dumas. 

This party, led -by such prominent men 
as the late Professor S. A. Mouromtzeff, 
Professor Paul Milukoff, A. I. Shingareff, 
Prince Pauli Dolgoroukoff, Prince D. 
Shakhovskoy, M. M. Vinaver, and others, 
rendered invaluable service to the cause 
of Russian liberty. It would surprise no 
one in Russia if, out of the about 600 
proposed seats in the future Constitu- 
ent Assembly, the Constitutional Dem- 
ocratic Party hold from 300 to 350. 

About 1,500 delegates from all parts 
of Russia came to the National Confer- 
ence of the Constitutional-Democratic 
Party. Prince Paul Dolgoroukoff, the 
Chairman of the Central Committee of 
the party, opened the conference, pre- 
sided over by M. M. Vinaver, the newly 
avpointed Jewish Senator. 


Two Important Reports 

There were two important events at 
this conference. The first was the re- 
port by Professor F. F. Kokoshkin, mem- 
ber of the First Duma and one of the 
greatest authorities on constitutional law, 
who insisted that the party abandon the 
principle of constitutional monarchy and 
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proclaim for a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Professor Kokoshkin declared 
himself in favor of Presidential election 
by direct vote and responsibility of the 
Cabinet to the Parliament, as in France. 

Professor Kokoshkin’s report was 
eagerly supported by Prince Eugene 
Troubetzkoy, one of Russia’s leading men, 
former Professor of the University of 
Moscow and member of the Imperial 
Council, who, as a big landowner thor- 
oughly acquainted with conditions in the 
Russian villages, reflected the spirit of 
the Russian peasantry toward the revolu- 
tion. Prince Troubetzkoy reported that 
under the terrible experiences of the war 
the peasants had, during the last two and 
a half years, lost entirely their former 
almost religious belief in the Czar. Ac- 
cording to Prince Troubetzkoy’s report, 
“the Czar is now for the peasants only a 
symbol of police, graft, and all kinds of 
vice.” The convention accepted unani- 
mously the recommendations of Professor 
Kokoshkin and Prince Eugene Troubetz- 
koy, proclaiming for a republican form of 
government. 

It may be expected that, aside from 
the Constitutional-Democrats, with their 
300. or 350 seats in the Constituent 
Assembly, 150 to 200 seats will belong 
to different Socialist factions. The de- 
cision of the Constitutional-Democratic 
Party practically decides the question of 
the form of the future Government of 
Russia. If not unanimously, then by an 
overwhelming majority the Constituent 
Assembly will proclaim a _ republican 
Government for Russia. 


The other significant moment in this 
National Conference occurred when Pro- 
fessor Paul Milukoff, the leader of the 
party and Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
made his speech. Probably, for the first 
time in his political career, Professor 
Milukoff paid tribute to his political ad- 
versaries, the Russian Socialists. In a 
speech enthusiastically greeted by the 
entire conference, Professor Milukoff 
pointed out the invaluable service ren- 
dered the country by the Socialists during 
these critical days. The Socialists were 
the fighting power of the revolution; 
they bravely faced the police and the 
troops, and paid with their blood for 








Russian freedom. In addition, it was 
Socialist organization that kept order in 
Russia after the revolution and saved 
the country from the worst kind of 
anarchy. In the same spirit as Professor 
Milukoff’s speech was the speech of Mr. 
Nekrasov, a prominent leader of the Con- 
stitutional-Democratic Party and the new 
Secretary of Means of Transportation. 


Result of a Coalition 


The revolution in Russia was ac- 
complished by a coalition of liberal and 
Socialist forces. And this coalition will 
build the new Russia. To understand 
Russian political life at the present time 
means to understand the real nature of 
liberalism and socialism in Russia. Rus- 
sian liberalism, as represented by the 
Constitutional-Democratie Party, is quite 
well known in this country. As for Rus- 
sian socialism, until now it has been terra 
incognita for the American public. 

First of all, socialism is one of the 
most powerful factors in Russian political 
life. In the United States the labor 
movement and socialism are two distinct 
forces, whereas in Russia these two 
forces are united in one. In the United 
States the Federation of Labor, repre- 
senting over 2,000,000 workers, has no 
relation to the socialist movement of the 
country, whereas in Russia every organ- 
ized worker is a Socialist and all the labor 
unions are socialistic. 

The Socialist Party of the United 
States has only one representative in 
Congress, whereas Russian socialist fac- 
tions had 120 representatives in the Sec- 
ond Duma and about thirty in the Third 
and Fourth Dumas, chosen during the 
time of darkest reaction under the most 
undemocratic suffrage system. 

Hence, we have the difference in the 
nature of the Russian and American so- 
cialism. Socialism in the United States 
is a small movement, without any real in- 
fluence on the political life, and therefore 
I would venture to say without any sense 
of responsibility for its actions. If it 
were an influential factor it would prob- 
ably not have accepted resolutions of the 
kind passed by the last conference of the 
American Socialist Party at St. Louis. 

Russian socialism is more like Belgian 
and French socialism. As Belgian and 
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FACTORS IN THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 








French Socialists from the very begin- 
ning indorsed the war on the side of the 
Allies, so did the Russian Socialists. As 
the Belgian and French Socialists, who, 
understanding their responsibility toward 
their countries and humanity, delegated 
Vandervelde, Guede, Semba, and Toma as 
their representatives in the Cabinets, so 
did the Russian Socialists, sending as 
their representative the new Secretary of 
Justice, Deputy Kerensky. 


Authority of Present Cabinet 


Several facts in connection with the 
recent revolution really illumine the 
present political situation in Russia. The 
first fact is that the present Russian 
Cabinet was appointed at a joint session 
of the Executive Committee of the Duma 
and the Executive Committee of the 
Petrograd Council of Workingmen and 
Soldiers. It was at the moment when 
all Petrograd was in the hands of the 
revolutionists, and there is no doubt that 
at that moment the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council of Workingmen and 
Soldiers had sufficient power to take all 
the political machinery in its own hands. 
At this critical moment the Russian 
Socialists showed real _ statesmanship. 
They agreed te a Coalition Cabinet and 
to the appointment of A. I. Gouchkoff as 
Secretary of War and Navy. This ap- 
pointment was very significant. Mr. 
Gouchkoff until the revolution was a 
very conservative man, very unpopular 
in Russia for his political views, but 
everybody in Russia respected his sincere 
patriotism and his organizing ability.* 

Russian Socialists consenting to the 
appointment of Mr. Gouchkoff indorsed 
thereby, once more, the war against 
Germany, and the necessity of strong 
discipline on the fighting lines. Con- 
senting further to the appointment of 
Professor Paul Milukoff as Foreign Sec- 
retary, Russian Socialists consented to 
the principle that no separate peace is 
possible for Russia, that the only peace 
she will conclude will be a general peace 
in full accordance with her allies. 

The latest events in Petrograd do not 
contradict this statement. We may dis- 


*Mr. Gouchkoff, Secretary of War, resigned 
from the Cabinet on May 14, 1917. 





agree with this movement entirely, or we 
may see certain weak points in it, but it 
is only fair to recognize that this is a 
movement not for a separate but for a 
general peace. One of the leaders of 
this movement is Prince Tzeretelli, the 
former leader of the Social-Democratic 
faction in the Second Duma. Prince 
Tzeretelli is one of the most noble figures 
in Russian life. A brilliant speaker, al- 
ways enthusiastic, always idealistic, he is 
respected in Russia by all factions. 


Career of Tzeretelli 


When the Second Duma was dismissed 
and it became known that the Socialist 
Deputies would be arrested and tried, 
some of the influential friends of Prince 
Tzeretelli prepared everything for his es- 
cape abroad, but Tzeretelli flatly refused 
to go. “I am a representative of the 
people,” he answered his friend in a 
quiet but determined tone. “I work for 
the people and do not see why I should 
escape if the police want me.” He was 
arrested, tried, and sentenced to hard 
labor. He was sent to Siberia, and then 
from time to time news came to Petro- 
grad that he was dying of tuberculosis 
in his prison cell. In spite of many -peti- 
tions the Czar’s Government refused to 
do anything to ease Tzeretelli’s fate, and 
nobody in Russia expected to see him 
again leading the democratic masses. 

Being liberated after the revolution, 
Tzeretelli went directly to Petrograd. 
Knowing from dispatches that the Coun- 
cil of Workingmen and Soldiers in Petro- 
grad was engaged at a special meeting 
preparing a resolution which would show 
the council’s position toward the Provi- 
sional Government and the war, Tzere- 
telli sent a telegram to the meeting intro- 
ducing his own resolution. The resolu- 
tion insisted on support for the “Provi- 
sional Government and the war until 
German militarism be entirely broken, 
and it was enthusiastically accepted by 
the council. 

Tzeretelli’s name is almost holy for 
the Petrograd workers and for the Rus- 
sian workers in general. He is, together 
with his friends, Chkheidze and Skobe- 
leff, practically the ruling spirit of the 
movement in Petrograd. Neither Tzere- 
telli nor Chkheidze or Skobeleff is for a 











separate peace. According to their views 
the allied democracy must fight until 
not a single German soldier is left in 
Belgium, in the northern provinces of 
France, in Serbia, or in Russian Poland. 
Peace is impossible for them without the 
full restoration of all parts of the Allies’ 
territories occupied by the Central 
Powers. 

The future peace for Russian Socialists 
is a general peace that will bring peace 
for all Europe and bring it forever. 
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Their peace program is quite misun- 
derstood in this country, although prob- 
ably it possesses all the qualities which 
should make it meet with approval here. 
The allied countries need not fear. The 
Russian democracy is not thinking of 
and would never consider a separate 
peace. As for a general peace, Russian 
democracy desires the kind of peace out- 
lined by the President of the United 
States in his famous address to Con- 
gress. 


The Critical Situation in Russia 


Conflict Between Radicals and the Provisional 
Government Regarding the Nation’s War Policy 


VENTS in Russia in the month 
ended May 15 followed each other 
with such startling swiftness, 
and the reports were so conflict- 

ing, that it was difficult to arrive at the 
truth. The one fact clear at this writing 
(May 15) is the existence of a wide 
breach between the Provisional Govern- 
ment set up by the revolution and the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates. This breach seriously menaces 
stable government, seeming to portend 
either civil war, with consequent chaos, 
-or the disintegration of the country into 
fragmentary republics, an easy prey to 
Germany. 

The first intimation given the outside 
world of the conflict between the Pro- 
visional Government and the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates was 
the vigorous protest of the latter against 
a joint note sent to the Allies by the Pro- 
visional Government on May 1, wherein 
the word of Russia was pledged against 
a separate peace and for a renewal of 
cordial co-operation with the Entente 
Allies. The note was signed by Foreign 
Secretary Milukoff and instructed the 
various diplomatic representatives to the 
allied countries to transmit the following 
communication: 


The Provisional Government of Russia pub- 
lished on April 27 a manifesto to Russian 
citizens wherein it explained the views of the 
Government of Russia as regards the objects 
to be attained in the war. The Minister of 


Foreign Affairs instructs me to communicate 
to you the contents of the document referred 
to and to add the following considerations: 

Our enemies have striven lately to sow 
discord among our allies by propagating ab- 
surd reports regarding the alleged intention 
of Russia to conclude a separate peace with 
the Central Powers. The text of the docu- 
ment annexed will form the best refutation 
of such intentions. The general principles 
therein enunciated by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment are in entire agreement with the 
ideas which have been expressed repeatedly 
up to quite recently by eminent statesmen of 
the allied countries. 

These principles were expressed lucidly also 
in the words of the President of our ally, the 
great overseas Republic. The Russian Gov- 
ernment under the old régime certainly was 
not prepared to appreciate and share these 
ideas as to the liberating character of the 
war, the establishment of a stable basis for 
pacific co-operation of nations, the freedom 
of oppressed peoples, &c., but emancipated 
Russia can now use language which will be 
understood by modern democracies and hasten 
to add her voice to that of her allies. 

The declaration of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, being imbued with the new spirit of 
free democracy, naturally cannot afford the 
least pretext for assumption that the demoli- 
tion of the old structure has entailed any 
slackening on the part of Russia in the com- 
mon struggle of all the Allies. On the con- 
trary, the nation’s determination to bring the 
world war to a decisive victory has been ac- 
centuated, owing to the sense of responsibil- 
ity which is shared by all in general and each 
one of us in particular. 

This spirit has become still more active by 
the fact that it is concentrated on the imme- 
diate task, which touches everybody so. close- 
ly, of driving back the enemy who invaded 
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our territory. It is understood, and the an- 
nexed document so expressly states, that the 
Provisional Government in safeguarding the 
right acquired for our country will maintain 
a strict regard for its engagements with the 
allies of Russia. 

Firmly convinced of the victorious issue of 
the present war, and in perfect agreement 
with our allies, the Provisional Government 
is likewise confident that the problems which 
were created by this war will be solved by 
the creation on a firm basis of a lasting 
peace, and that, inspired by identical senti- 
ments, the allied democracies will find means 
of establishing the guarantees and penalties 
necessary to prevent any recourse to san- 
guinary war in the future. 

This note was sent in response to a 
demand of the council that the Govern- 
ment express itself. It followed a series 
of turbulent outbreaks in Petrograd in 
consequence of the agitation of Radical 
Socialists under the leadership of one 
Nikolai Lenine. In fact, Lenine was 
suspected of anarchistic tendencies and 
was assailed as in the pay of Germany. 
His inflammatory speeches against the 
Provisional Government and the Allies 
precipitated one riot in Petrograd, but 
he was finally suppressed and quiet was 
restored. The slumbering unrest of the 
extremists, however, soon was again 
manifest, and at length forced the Gov- 
ernment to express itself in this letter of 
May 1, which subsequent events have 
brought into prominence. 

The document aroused strong disap- 
proval among members of the council, 
and serious anti-Government demonstra- 
tions occurred in Petrograd on May 3 and 
4. The Executive Committee of the 
council had discussed the note through- 
out May 2 and 3, holding all-night ses- 
sions. It adjourned at daybreak of May 
4 without reaching a decision, but every 
speaker at the meeting emphasized the 
contention that the power in Russia 
rested in the hands of the representa- 
tives of the workmen and soldiers, and 
that they were determined to enforce 
their views upon the temporary Govern- 
ment or immediately dispossess it and 
construct a Government of their own 
liking. 

Most of the leaders advocated a com- 
promise by the removal of Milukoff, per- 
mitting the rest of the Government to re- 
main in power. M. Tcheidse, President 
of the body, after reading the Govern- 
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ment note, declared that he found it 
quite nullified the effect of the previous 
declaration of April 9, and added: 


The form of this note and its vague allu- 
sions to a victorious end of the war are so 
ambiguous that one can deduce anything he 
wants to from it, even the ideas of the old 
yovernment. Steps must be immediately 
taken to clarify this so that the country will 
know that the Government does not intend 
to agree to annexations, expropriations, and 
contributions. After this explanation is pub- 
lished and the Allies are informed of its con- 
tents the proletariat classes of the allied 
countries must take similar steps to make 
their Governments repudiate such intentions. 


M. Stankevich, Social Democrat, who 
followed M. Tcheidse, said: 

This note has struck a serious blow to our 
unity with the Government. The Government 
today feels the discord which exists and 
which is so evident in the street demonstra- 


tions! 
Fear of Allies Expressed 


The speaker then hinted that the En- 
tente Allies might not approve of the 
stand taken by the Russian proletariat, 
and declared in this connection: 


It is necessary to mobilize all the forces of 
the democracy, because we may be menaced 
from the outside. We will not allow any one 
to attack us. If the Government continues 
to follow their line of conduct we will go 
further—we can arrest the Government. It 
must fulfill our program, for we have the 
power, and we can telephone tonight express- 
ing our distrust of the Government, and it 
will be compelled to resign. 

If the action of the Government was dic- 
tated by wrong intentions we will immediate- 
ly vote our distrust, and the presént Cabinet 
will be replaced by one of our own choosing. 
I tell this to you to show you the power that 
is in our hands. 

But we must be careful. The finances of 
the country are in bad condition, the supply 
question is critical, and we must seriously 
consider before adopting extreme measures. 
Only after mature deliberation can we decide 
that the temporary Government must be re- 
moved. Then we can take the power in our 
hands and bear all the responsibility. On 
account of the complicated nature of the 
problems confronting the country we must 
take the mildest means. 


M. Chernoff, who spoke next, said: 


The present situation is more serious than 
when the trouble occurred between the old 
régime and the revolutionists. In the first 
days of the revolution it was a fight between 
two hostile camps; now it is a fight between 
conquerors. The situation can have danger- 
our results, and the principal thing we need 
at the present is quiet and order. But we must 
cast away the imperialistic influence from 








our foreign policy as well as from our in- 
ternal life. Our program must have brought 
knowledge to all Governments, and we must 
request from our allies that they reconsider 
their aims in the war. 

M. Bonin, another speaker, recom- 
mended a Coalition Ministry. He reiter- 
ated the same warning against extreme 
measures as had the previous speakers. 


Anarchist Members for Action 


The opinions ranged through every 
shade of political belief. The speakers 
included anarchist members who flatly 
proposed the overthrowing of the present 
Government immediately. One of the an- 
archists said: 

The temporary Government has thrown off 
its mask, and we see that it is not much bet- 
ter than the old. We are naive and simple. 
M. Milukoff is a sly person and can find any 
way to deceive us. Down with him! Throw 
off the temporary Government! 

Another speaker declared that the note 
of May 1 showed a policy of world im- 
perialism. He added that it was a mis- 
take to send recruits to fill the gaps in 
the ranks at the front, because these men 
were needed in Petrograd. The speaker 
proposed the formation of a coalition 
committee to exert the same influence on 
foreign policy that the present council 
wields over home politics. 

M. Voytinsky, the last speaker, said: 

Every soldier must know he is not fight- 
ing for the ideas of Milukoff, or for Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles, but for the 
new freedom. 

Late in the day the committee sat in 
special session with the council of the 
Provisional Government for a discussion 
of the Government’s motives in issuing 
the note. The upshot of it was that the 
Executive Committee decided that it 
would be inexpedient to demand the 
resignation of the Government at the 
moment, and it persuaded the soldiers 
engaged in the demonstrations to return 
to their barracks. It was reported that 
the Executive Committee’s decision was 
by a vete of 34 to 19. 


Hostility to Milukoff 


On May 4.the demonstrations were 
distinctly against Foreign Minister Milu- 
koff. Many soldiers participated in them, 
but there were also countermanifesta- 
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tions in behalf of the Government. De- 


tachments of soldiers and workmen - 


gathered in front of the headquarters of 
the Provisional Government, carrying red 
flags and banners, with inscriptions 
“Down With Milukoff!” “Down With 
Guchkoff, Minister of War!” and “ Down 
With the Provisional Government! ” 


When Milukoff saw the banners he 
came out on the balcony of the palace, 
with M. Shingaroff and M. Neckrasoff, 
and soon had turned the hostility of the 
crowd into enthusiastic support. He be- 
gan by saying that he was fearful not 
for Milukoff but for Russia. If the in- 
scriptions interpreted the feelings of a 
majority of the citizens, he asked, what 
must be the condition of Russia? The 
Entente Allies would say Russia had 
betrayed her allies, and had struck her 
name from the list of the allied powers. 


“The Provisional Government cannot 
accept that view of things,’ continued 
M. Milukoff. “I declare to you that the 
Provisional Government and myself, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, will defend 
a position in which no one will dare to 
charge Russia with treason. Never shall 
Russia consent to a separate peace! 
The Provisional Government is a sailing 
vessel which can only move with the 
help of the wind. We look, then, for your 
trust, which is the wind that is to make 
our ship go forward. I hope you will 
supply us with that breeze, and that 
your confidence will aid us in propelling 
Russia toward liberty and prosperity and 
in upholding the dignity of our great, 
free country.” 

The words of the Foreign Minister 
evoked hearty cheering. 


A Precarious Truce 


A truce was patched up on May 4 
when the council gave a vote of confi- 
dence in the Government by a narrow 
margin of 35 in a total of 2,500. In an- 
nouncing its action tne council declared 
that it had received from the Govern- 
ment the following explanation of the 
meaning of the note to the Allies: 


The note was subjected to long and detailed 
examination by the Provisional Government, 
and was unanimously approved. It was ob- 
vious that this note, in speaking of a de- 
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cisive victory, had in view a solution of the 
problems which were mentioned in the com- 
munication of April 9 and which was thus 
specified: 

‘““The Government deems it to be its right 
and duty to declare now that free Russia 
does not aim at the domination of other na- 
tions or at depriving them of their national 
patrimony, or at occupying by force foreign 
territores, but that its object is to establish 
a durable peace on the basis of the rights of 
nations to decide their own destiny. 

‘“‘The Russian Nation does not lust after 
the strengthening of its power abroad at the 
expense of other nations. Its aim is not to 
subjugate or humiliate any one. In the name 
of the higher principles of equity, the Rus- 
sian people have broken the chains which 
fettered the Polish Nation, but it will not 
suffer that its own country shall emerge from 
the great struggle humiliated or weakened in 
its vital forces.”’ 

In referring to the ‘* penalties and guaran- 
tees ’’ essential to a durable peace the Pro- 
visional Government had in view the reduc- 
tion of armaments, the establishment of in- 
ternational tribunals, &c. 

This explanation will be communicated by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Am- 
bassadors of the allied powers. 


Would Not Modify Note 


The Provisional Government, through 
Premier Lvoff, declined to modify the 
note sent to the Allies, stating that the 
Ministers were prepared to resign their 
posts if necessary. The Premier said: 

It is impossible to send another note. The 
temporary Government will comply with its 
duty, and leave its post rather than take 
such a step, which would menace the country 
with very serious consequences. The Gov- 
ernment understands fully the responsibility 
it has assumed in behalf of the country, and 
in the view of that responsibility is ready to 
resign if it becomes necessary. 

M. Milukoff, confirming the stand 
taken by Premier Lvoff, said: 

The note expressed the view of the tem- 
porary Government. It has no other aim. 
The recent note repeats and develops the idea 
expressed in the first note, which was worked 
out in conjunction with the Council of Depu- 
ties. If we compare the notes it is clear that 
the information they contain constitutes a 
step forward. The events of yesterday will 
make the Allies very sad while pleasing our 
enemies. 


The Government's Statement 
The lack of harmony between the Gov- 
enrment and the council continued, how- 


ever, notwithstanding the settlement of 
the May 1 note matter. On May 8 the 
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Government issued an announcement as 
follows: 


The attempts by separate groups of the 
population to realize their desires by expro- 
priations or launching declarations when 
made by the less organized classes threaten 
to ruin interior discipline and unity and 
create favorable ground, on the one hand, for 
acts of violence against the new régime, and, 
cn the other hand, for the development of 
private interests to the detriment of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

The temporary Government considers it its 
duty to declare frankly and definitely that 
such conditions render the administration of 
the country extremely difficult and menace 
it with interior ruin and defeat at the front. 

The frightful spectre of civil war and 
anarchy hovers over Russia, threatening its 
freedom. There is a dark, sad path leading 
through civil war and anarchy to the return 
of despotism. This must not be the path of 
the Russian people. 

Then follows an appeal for unity in 
support of the Government created by the 
revolution, and the declaration continues: 

The temporary Government will renew with 
stronger persistence its efforts to attract into 
the staff of representatives those active pro- 
tective forces of the country which up to the 
present have not taken any part in the gov- 
ernment of the country. 

Simultaneously with the declaration 
appears a note addressed by M. Kerensky 
to the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates in which he says: 

I consider the condition of affairs now 
greatly changed. The situation is much more 
serious on the one hand, and on the other 
the power of the organized labor democracy 
has grown. That power no longer has a right 
to remain aloof from the participation in re- 
sponsibility for government when their par- 
ticipation will bring strength to the power 
born of the revolution. Under these condi- 
tions the representatives of the labor democ- 
racy must take the burden of power, but 
only after being formally elected and vested 
with power by the organizations to which 
they belong. 

The suggestion of a Coalition Govern- 
ment was not accepted by the council. 
May 10 a celebration of the First Duma 
occurred, when an extraordinary session 
of the sitting Duma was held, also 
attended by ex-members besides the 


members of the Government. 


Addressed by Rodzianko 


President Rodzianko on this occasion, 
in the course of an address, said: 
The war which was forced upon us, which 
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we did not desire, and for which we are in 
no way responsible, must be brought to a 
successful termination, in such a manner that 
the integrity of the country and the national 
honor of Russia shall be entirely maintained. 
The innumerable sacrifices we have laid upon 
the altar of this war demand that the peace 
should correspond with the immensity of our 
efforts and that the aim for which we are 
struggling, the triumph of the ideals of justice 
and liberty, be assured us. 

The Germans oppose to these splendid 
ideals their own program, which is totally 
different—the hegemony of the world and 
the enslavement of the nations. The struggle 
for principles so mutually contradictory can- 
not terminate in a draw, but only by a de- 
cisive victory by one or the other of the ad- 
versaries. Only the complete defeat of Ger- 
man militarism will assure the happiness of 
the world. 

The gulf separating the Germans—the 
devastators and destroyers of civilization— 
from the Allies is too deep for the war to be 
concluded without the realization of the ideals 
I have mentioned. Peace in the present con- 
ditions would only be an armistice of greater 
or less duration. Do not forget that the 
working classes of Germany, however social- 
istic they be, ardently desire victory, for Ger- 
many cannot reduce her vast industry, and 
her defeat by the Allies would be like the 
blow of a club for the workers of Germany, 
who naturally support the imperialistic aspi- 
rations of their Government. 

That is why I declare emphatically that the 
Russian people must make every sacrifice to 
bring this war, in concert with their allies, 
to a complete victory, all the more because 
such a victory would consolidate forever the 
liberties we have just won.” 

Russia cannot betray the allies by whose 
side she has been fighting for three years, 
and she will remain faithful to them. 


Cuchhoff Exposes Conditions 


M. Guchkoff, whose speech was re- 
ceived with loud and prolonged applause 
from all parts of the house, said: 


Unfortunately the first feeling of radiant 
joy evoked by the revolution soon gave place 
to one of pain and anxiety. The Provisional 
Government expiained the cause of this in its 
recent declaration, in which it was pointed 
out that the destruction of the ‘old forms 
of public life, to which an end had been put 
by the revolution, had been effected more 
rapidly than had the creation of new forms 
to replace them. 

It is especially regrettable that the destruc- 
tion has touched the political and social or- 
ganization of the country before any life 
centre has had time to establish itself and 
to carry out the great creative work of re- 
generation. 

How will the State emerge from this crisis? 
That is the question for solution and on which 
will depend not only the consolidation of the 


liberties won, but the issue of the war and 
the destinies of the country. In any case the 
duality of power—and even polyarchy—and 
the consequent anarchy now prevailing in the 
country make its normal existence difficult. 

Our poor country is fighting at an extra- 
ordinary hard conjuncture of an unparalleled 
war and internal troubles such as we never 
have seen before, and only a strong Govern- 
mental power able to rely on the confidence 
of the nation can save it. 

We received a terrible legacy from the old 
régime, which was incapable of governing 
in time of peace and still less was able to do 
so while waging war. 

We all know the conditions in which our 
valiant army defended every foot of Russian 
territory and how it still is carrying on a 
truly heroic but not hopeless struggle. One 
more effort and an effort by the whole coun- 
try and the enemy will be beaten, but we 
have got to know first of all whether we can 
make this effort. 

The coup d'état found echoes in the army 
and navy which, believing in their creative 
strength, unanimously adhered to the new 
régime and set to work on a radical reform 
of the armed forces of the country. 

For the moment we hoped our military 
powers would emerge from the salutary proc- 
ess regenerated and renewed in strength and 
that a new reasonable discipline would weld 
the army together, but that has not been the 
case, and we must frankly face the fact that 
our military might is weakened and disin- 
tegrated, being affected by the same disease 
as the country, namely, duality of power, 
polyarchy, and anarchy, only the malady is 
more acute. 

It is not too late to cure it, but not a mo- 
ment must be lost. Those who, either delib- 
erately or not realizing what they were do- 
ing, have cast into our midst the subversive 
mot d’ordre ‘‘ peace at the front and war in 
the country,’’ those people, I say, are carry- 
ing on a propaganda of peace at any price 
and civil war, cost what it may. 

That mot d’ordre must be smothered by an- 
other, that being ‘‘ war at the front and 
peace within the country.”’ 

Gentlemen, some time ago the country re- 
alized that our mother land was in danger. 
Since then we have gone a step further, for 
our mother land is on the edge of an abyss. 


Two Strong Men Resign 


The Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
decided on May 9 to issue an appeal to 
the peoples of the world in behalf of the 
calling of a peace conference in a neu- 
tral country, to consist of an assemblage 
of the Socialist Internationale. 

Events now moved rapidly. General 
Korniloff, commander of the Petrograd 
garrison, resigned on May 13 on account 
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of the interference by the council with 
his orders, and in consequence of their 
demand that all his orders should be sub- 
ject to their indorsement. This resigna- 
tion was followed on May 18 by that of 
Guchkoff, the Minister of War, who sent 
the following letter to the Premier: 

In view of the condition in which the power 
of the Government has been placed, especially 
the authority of the Minister of War, in re- 
lation to the army and the navy, a condition 
which I am powerless to alter and which 
threatens to have consequences fatal to the 
defense, the liberty, and even the existence 
of Russia, I°can no longer exercise the func- 
tionS of Minister of War and Marine and 
share responsibility for the grave sin being 
committed against the country. 

The same day the council issued an 
appeal to the army, in which it stated 
that German imperialism was seeking to 
destroy revolutionary Russia and en- 
slave the Russian people. It appealed to 
the soldiers to defend Russia with all 
their power, and asserted that a separate 
peace was impossible. The appeal said 
the only solution of the war must be a 
general peace among all nations by agree- 
ment. It said the council was aiming at 
peace by calling for a revolution among 
the workmen of the Central Powers, but 
that peace could not be achieved unless 
the enemy at the front was checked. The 
manifesto begged the soldiers not to re- 
nounce their offensive and warned against 
fraternizing with the enemy. 


Kerensky’s Solemn Warning 


The situation was hourly growing more 
critical. On the 14th the Minister of 
Justice, Kerensky, who heretofore was 
regarded as the lukewarm member of the 
Government and at heart a Socialist 
leader, expressed himself as follows to a 
deputation of delegates from the front: 


*T came to you because my strength is at an 
end. I no longer feel my former courage, nor 
have my former conviction that we are con- 
scientious citizens, not slaves in revolt. I am 
sorry I did not die two months ago, when 
the dream of a new life was growing in the 
hearts of the Russian people, when I was 
sure the country could govern itself without 
the whip. 

As affairs are going now, it will be impos- 
sible to save the country. Perhaps the time 
is near when we will have to tell you that 
we can no longer give you the amount of 
bread you expect or other supplies on which 
you have a right to count. The process of 
the change from slavery to freedom is not 





going on properly. We have tasted freedom 
and are slightly intoxicated. What we need 
is sobriety and discipline. 

You could suffer and be silent for ten 
years, and obey the orders of a hated Gov- 
ernment. You could even fire upon your own 
people when commanded to do so. Can you 
now suffer no longer? 

We hear it said that we no longer need the 
front because they are fraternizing there. But 
are they fraternizing on all the fronts? Are 
they fraternizing on the Frenct. front? No, 
comrades, if you are going to fraternize, then 
fraternize everywhere. Are not enemy forces 
being thrown over on to the Anglo-French 
front, and is not the Anglo-French advance 
already stopped? There is no such thing as 
a “‘ Russian front,’’? there is only one general 
allied front. 

Tremendous applause greeted this, and 
Kerensky continued: 

We are marching toward peace and I should 
not be in the ranks of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment if the ending of the war were not 
the aim of the whole Provisional Government; 
but if we are going to propose new war aims 
we must see we are respected by friend as 
well as by foe. If the tragedy and desperate- 
ness of the situation are-not realized by all 
in our State, if our organization does not 
work like a machine, then all our dreams of 
liberty, all our ideals, will be thrown ‘back 
for decades and maybe will be drowned in 
blood. 

Beware! The time has now come when 
every one in the depth of his conscience must 
reflect where he is going and where he is 
leading others who were held in ignorance by 
the old régime and still regard every printed 
word as law. The fate of the country is in 
your hands, and it is in most extreme dan- 
ger. History must be able to say of us, 
“They died, but they were never slaves.’’ 


Milukoff Answers Questions 


To .the same delegation Minister 
Milukoff answered various questions put 
to him as follows: 

Q.—How do the Allies regard our re- 
nunciation of annexation and contribu- 
tion and the right of all nationalities to 
determine their own fate? 

A.—The latter demand has been ac- 
ceded to by the Allies, while the question 
of annexation is so bound up with the 
question of the right of nations to de- 
termine their own fate that nothing 
definite can be said on this subject. As 
regards contribution, the Allies hold that 
the nation which suffered must be re- 
habilitated by the power which ruined it. 
Uniting all three Polands in one whole 
is not annexation, nor is the return of 
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Alsace-Lorraine to France. As regards 
the Dardanelles, we have relinquished all 
claims to conquest, and the fate of Con- 
stantinople depends upon the views of 
the Allies. 

Q.—What do the Allies think of the 
Russian revolution? 

A.—At first they were glad, but now 
they are concerned about the fall of 
discipline in the army and are beginning 
to fear the desire for immediate peace 
may gain the upper hand. I declare that 
not a single Russian party entertains the 
idea of a separate peace. 

Q.—Is it true Japan is preparing to 
bring an army into Russia? 

A.—No, because Japan’s interests lie 
further to the east than in the region of 
Baikal. 

Q.—What advantage does America 
bring the Allies? 

A.—Russia receives:a loan on the very 
favorable terms of 8 per cent. and also 
technical aid. America has offered to 
put the Siberian Railway in order, and is 
supplying Russia with vast quantities of 
ammunition. 


American Workers’ Appeal 


Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, on May 7 
sent the following appeal by cable to the 
Executive Committee of the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates at 
Petrograd: 

Executive Committee of the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, Petrograd, 
Russia: 

The gravest crisis in the world’s history is 
now hanging in the balance and the course 
which Russia will pursue may have a de- 
termining influence whether democracy or 
autocracy shall prevail. That democracy and 
freedom will finally prevail there can be no 
doubt in the minds of men who know, but 
the cost, the time lost, and the sacrifices 
which would ensue from lack of united ac- 
tion may be appalling. It is to avoid this 
that I address you. 

In view of the grave crisis through which 
the Russian people are passing, we assure 
you that you can rely absolutely upon the 
whole-hearted support and co-operation of 
the American people in the great war against 
our common enemy, Kaiserism. In the ful- 
fillment of that cause the present American 
Government has the support of 90 per cent. 
of the American people, including the work- 
ing classes of both the cities and the agricul- 
tural sections. 


In free America, as in free Russia, the 
agitators for a peace favorable to Prussian 
militarism have been allowed to express 
their opinions, so that the conscious and un- 
conscious tools of the Kaiser appear more in- 
fluential than they really are. You should 
realize the truth of the situation. There are 
but few in America willing to allow Kaiser- 
ism and its allies to continue their rule over 
those non-German peoples who wish to be 
free from their domination. Should we not 
protest against the pro-Kaiser Socialist in- 
terpretation of the demand for no annexa- 
tion, namely, that all oppressed non-German 
peoples shall be compelled to remain under 
the domination of Prussia and her lackeys, 
Austria and Turkey? Should we not rather 
accept the better interpretation that there 
must be no forcible annexations, but that 
every people must be free to choose any al- 
legiance it desires, as demanded by the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates? 

Like yourselves, we are opposed to all pu- 
nitive and improper indemnities. We de- 
nounce the onerous punitive indemnities al- 
ready imposed by the Kaiser upon the people 
of Serbia, Belgium, and Poland. 

America’s workers share the view of the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates that the only way in which the German 
people can bring the war to an early end is 
by imitating the glorious example of the Rus- 
sian people, compelling the abdication of the 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs and driv- 
ing the tyrannous nobility, bureaucracy, and 
the military caste from power. 

Let the German Socialists attend to this, and 
cease their false pretenses and underground 
plotting to bring about an abortive peace in 
the interest of Kaiserism and the ruling class. 
Let them cease calling pretended ‘ interna- 
tional”’ conferences at the instigation or 
connivance of the Kaiser. Let them cease 
their intrigues to cajole the Russian and 
American working people to interpret your 
demand, ‘f no annexation, no indemnities,’’ in 
a way to leave undiminished the prestige and 
the power of the German military caste. 

Now that Russian autocracy is overthrown, 
neither the American Government nor the 
American people apprehend that the wisdom 
and experience of Russia in the coming Con- 
stitutional Assembly will adopt any form of 
government other than the one best suited to 
your needs. We feel confident that no mes- 
sage, no individual emissary, and no com- 
mission has been sent or will be sent with 
authority to offer any advice whatever to 
Russia as to the conduct of her internal af- 
fairs. Any commission that may be sent will 
help Russia in any way that she desires to 
combat Kaiserism wherever it exists or may 
manifest itself. 

Word has reached us that false reports of 
an American purpose and of American opin- 
ions contrary to the above statement have 
gained some circulation in Russia. We de- 
nounce these reports as the criminal work of 








desperate pro-Kaiser propagandists, circu- 
lated with the intent to deceive and to arouse 
hostile feelings between the two great democ- 
racies of the world. The Russian people 
should know that these activities are only 
additional manifestations of the ‘* dark 
forces,’’ with which Russfa has been’ only 
too familiar in the unhappy past. 

The American Government, the American 
people, the American labor movement, are 
whole-heartedly with the Russian workers, 
the Russian masses, in the great effort to 
maintain the freedom you have already 
achieved, and to solve the grave problems yet 
before you. We earnestly appeal to you to 
make common cause with us to abolish all 
forms of autocracy and despotism and to es- 
tablish and maintain for generations yet un- 
born the priceless treasures of justice, free- 
dom, democracy, and humanity. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 


Manifesto by Labor Council 


A sudden change in the entire situa- 
tion occurred on May 15, when the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates reversed 
its former action, and by a vote of 41 
to 19 decided to participate in the Gov- 
ernment and form a coalition with the 
Provisional Administration. It also de- 


clared definitely against a separate 
peace. The following manifesto was 


issued by the council: 


Soldiers and comrades at the front, we 
speak to you in the name of the Russian 
revolutionary democracy. The people did 
not wish the war, which was begun by the 
Emperors and capitalists of all countries, 
and, therefore, after the abdication of the 
Czar, the people considered it urgent to end 
the war as rapidly as possible. Do not for- 
get, and comrades, that the regi- 
ments of William are destroying revolution- 
ary Russia. Do not forget that the loss of 
free Russia would be a catastrophe, not only 
to us but to the working classes of the entire 
world. Defend, therefore, revolutionary 
Russia with all your power. 

The Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates leads you toward peace in another 
way. By calling for a revolution of the work- 
men and peasants of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary we will lead you to peace after 
having obtained from our Government a re- 
nunciation of the policy of conquest and after 
demanding a similar renunciation from the 
allied powers. But do not forget, soldiers 
and comrades, that peace cannot be achieved 
if you do not check the enemy’s pressure at 
the front, if your ranks are pierced and the 
Russian revolution lies like an inanimate 
body at William’s feet. Do not forget, you 
in the trenches, that you are defending the 
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liberty of the Russian revolution and 
brother workmen and, peasants. 4 

Now, how are you to accomplish this de- 
fense if you remain inactive in your trenches? 
Frequently only an offensive can repel or 
check a hostile offensive, frequently those 
who await an attack perish. Soldiers and 
comrades, having sworn. to defend Russian 
liberty, do not renounce the offensive. Fight 
and struggle for this liberty, and while fight- 
ing and struggling fear the enemy’s traps. 
The fraternizing which is taking place at 
present at the front can easily become a trap. 
Do not forget that revolutionary troops have 
only the right to fraternize with troops who 
are also revolutionary and who are also 
ready to die for peace and liberty. 

The German Army is not a revolutionary 
army if it is still blindly following William 


your 


and Cnaarles, Emperors and capitalists. You 
are fraternizing openly, not with enemy 


soldiers but with officers of the enemy’s Gen- 
eral Staff, disguised as common soldiers. 
Peace will not be obtained by separate treat- 
ies or by the fraternizing of isolated regi- 
ments and battalions. This will only lead 
to the loss of the Russian revolution, the 
safety of which does not lie in a separate 
peace or armistice. 

Reject, therefore, everything which weak- 
ens your military power, which distracts the 
army and lowers its morale. Soldiers, be 
worthy of the trust that revolutionary Russia 
puts in you. 


Appeal io Socialists 


An appeal was also issued by the coun- 
cil to the Socialists of Germany and 
Austria. This appeal concludes as fol- 
lows: 


The democracy of the revolution of Russia 
appeals to the Socialists of Austria and Ger- 
many. You canot allow your Governments to 
be the executioners of Russian liberty. You 
cannot allow your Governments, taking ad- 
vantage of the joy evoked in the Russian 
Army by liberty and fraternity, to hurl their 
troops on to the western front, in the first 
place in order to crush France, and then to 
dash on Russia and finally crush you as well 
as the international proletariat in the grip 
of imperialism. 

The democracy of revolutionary Russia 
appeals to the Socialists of neutral and bel- 
ligerent countries not to allow the triumph of 
imperialism. May the cause of peace pro- 
claimed by the Russian revolution be brought 
to a happy conclusion by the efforts of the 
international proletariat. 

In order to unite these efforts the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates - de- 
cided to take the initiative in convoking an 
international conference of all Socialist 
parties and factions in all countries. What- 
ever may have been the dissensions. which 
rent socialism during the three years of war, 
no section of the proletariat ought to re-« 
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nounce participation in the common struggle 
for peace by the Russian revolution. 

We are convinced that we shall see the 
representatives of all Socialist groups at the 
conference we are convoking. A unanimous 
decision of the international proletariat will 
be the first victory of the workers over the 
international imperialists. The proletariat of 
all countries should unite. 


The following are passages from the 
appeal: 


The revolutionary democracy of Russia 
does not desire a separate peace which would 
loose the hands of the Austro-German 
alliance. It is well aware that such a peace 
would be a betrayal of the cause of de- 
mocracy and of labor in all countries, This 
cause would by such an action be paralyzed 
in the face of a triumphant imperialism. It 
knows that such a may lead to the 
ruin of other countries and the triumph of 
the ideals of Chauvinism and revenge in 
Europe, which would leave the Continent in 
a state where it would inevitably prepare 
in the near future for a fresh and sanguin- 
ary collision. 

The Russian revolutionary democracy ad- 
dresses itself in the first place to you, Social- 
ists of the allied countries. You must not 
allow the voice of the Russian Provisional 
Government to remain isolated from the 
union of the allied powers. You must force 
your Governments to proclaim resolutely the 
platform of peace without annexations or 
indemnities and the right of the people to 
settle their destinies. 

You will thus afford our revolutionary 
army, which desires peace between the peo- 
ples, the assurance that its bloody sacri- 
fices will not be utilized in an evil manner. 
You will give it strength to carry out with 
all its revolutionary enthusiasm the military 
operations which fall to its lot. You will 
fortify its mind in the belief that in defend- 
ing the liberty conquered by the revolution 
the army also is struggling in the interests 
of an international democracy. 

You will force the Governments of enemy 
countries to renounce forever their policy of 
usurpation, pillage, and violence, and openly 
to recognize their crimes, thus calling upon 
their heads the just anger of their peoples. 


Resignation of Milukoff 


peace 


Paul N. Milukoff, Minister of Foreign - 


Affairs and the most conspicuous leader 
of the Social Democrats, tendered his 
resignation and withdrew from the Gov- 
ernment altogether on May 16, on ac- 
count of a difference between himself and 
the other members of the Provisional 
Government on the question of the coali- 
tion. The Cabinet was entirely reorgan- 
ized, with M. Tereschtenko, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, replacing Milukoff. It 
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was decided to take into the Cabinet five 
representatives of different Socialist 
groups, which, with A. F. Kerensky, who 
became Minister of War, made a total of 
six of these groups sharing in the Gov- 
ernment. Three of the appointees were 
Social Democrats and three, including M. 
Kerensky, Socialist Populists. 


Of the former, M. Skobeleff, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates, was appointed Min- 
ister of Labor. M. Malantovitch, an 
Odessa lawyer, also has been chosen. 
Two of the Socialist Populist Ministers 
were M. Tchernoff and M. Pechekonoff. 
Professor Manuiloff, Minister of Public 
Instruction, and A. I. Shingaroff, Minister 
of Agriculture, remain in office. It was 
also decided to be desirable to include in 
the Government Feodor Kokoshkine, Con- 
stitutional Democrat and a professor at 
the University of Moscow, and M. Tzere- 
telli, member of the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. The duty 
of these men will be to prepare for the 
Constituent Assembly. 


The new Foreign Secretary is thirty- 
three years old and is regarded as one 
of the ablest men of Russia. Originally 
a member of one of the richest families 
and a so-called “beet sugar king,” he 
came into prominence at the outset of 
the war as a member of Guchkoff’s War 
Industries Board. Soon he was put in 
charge of foreign exchange and achieved 
such success that he was made Minister 
of Finance by the new Government. 


Ex-Minister of Justice Kerensky, the 
new Minister of War, was at the begin- 
ning of the revolution the most popular 
man in Petrograd, as he was the link be- 
tween the constructive moderates then in 
power and the radical Socialists, who 


were demanding excessive reforms. Ke- 
rensky, who is a social revolutionary and 
about forty years old, realized that the 
four million Socialists in Russia could 
dominate a population of 180,000,000 peo- 
ple, and his great aim was so to moder- 
ate the Socialist program as to make 
it immediately practical and acceptable. 
Throughout he has helped restrain the 
radical elements by his great personal 
influence as one of them. 
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American Mission to Russia 


The personnel of a special mission to 
Russia was announced on May 15 by the 
State Department at Washington. Mr. 
Root, the head of the mission, was given 
the rank of Ambassador, while six of his 
associates were commissioned as Minis- 
ters. The members are as follows: 

Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary of the United 
States on Special Mission. 

John R. Mott, New York, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary on Special Mission. 

Charles P. Crane, Illinois, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, 
traordinary. 

Samuel R. Bertron, New York, 
traordinary. 


Illinois, Envoy Ex- 


Envoy Ex- 


James Duncan, Massachusetts, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary. 

Charles Edward Russell, New York, Envoy 
Extraordinary. 

Major Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff 
of the Army, to be military representative 
of the President. 

Rear Admiral James H. Glennon, 
representative of the President. 

Colonel R. E. L. Michie, Colonel William 
V. Judson, Lieut. Col. T. Bentley Mott, Sur- 
geon Holton C. Curl, Lieutenant Alva D. 
Bernhard, Secretary Basil Miles, Major Stan- 
ley Washburn, and Interpreter F. Eugene 
Prince. 

It was announced semi-officially on 
the same day that the mission was for 
the express purpose of meeting sinister 


misrepresentations by Germany in Rus- 


sia, which are calculated to provoke some 


of the Russian factions into making a 
separate peace with Germany before the 
American Commissioners can arrive in 
Petrograd. 

Aid to the new republic from the 
United States will take other forms than 
the loaning of money. American ability, 
business methods, powers of organiza- 
tion, and facility all will be placed at the 
disposal of the new Government by the 
commission. 

The same day the United States Gov- 


naval ° 


ernment gave evidence of its good faith 
in the new Government of Russia by 
making its first loan to that country in 
the sum of $100,000,000. The money was 
made available for purchases of sup- 
plies in this country and was deposited 
to Russia’s credit in the Federal Reserve 
Banks. By that arrangement Russia will 
be enabled to draw against the amount 
as money is needed to meet obligations 
here. 


The President held a conference with 
the mission May 14 and gave them broad 
authority to confer with any existing 
Government in Russia with a view to in- 
suring that Russia shall continue in the 
Entente Alliance. 


The Railroad Commission 


A collateral American commission to 
aid Russia in rehabilitating and develop- 
ing the railroads of the country left for 
Petrograd on May 9. The personnel of 
this commission was as follows: 

John F. Stevens of New York, former Chief 
Engineer of the Panama Canal, Chairman; W. 
L. Darling of St. Paul, Chief Engineer of ‘the 
Northern Pacific Railway; Henry Miller of 
St. Louis, former Operating Vice President of 
the Wabash Railroad; George Gibbs of Phila- 
delphia, former Chief Mechanical Engineer of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and J. P. Griner 
of Baltimore, Chief Consulting Engineer of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Mr. Stevens has been appointed to the 
rank of Minister Plenipotentiary and ac- 
credited to the Russian Government as 
such. 

Before leaving Washington the com- 
mission made arrangements to furnish 
the Russian Government with a large 
amount of material and rolling stock, and 
will be able to promise that these will be 
ready at the call of Russia. The fullest 
and most complete co-operation in fur- 
nishing locomotives, cars, and rails will 
be guaranteed by the commission in the 
name of the United States Government, 
which is receiving the hearty co-operation 
of American railroad interests. 
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Poland’s Share in Russian Freedom 


A Noteworthy Proclamation 


HE Russian revolution has brought, 
not only liberation to the Russians 
themselves, but to all peoples 
formerly held in bondage under 

the Czar. If the Poles are not able to 
participate in the new freedom while 
their country is still occupied by the 
Teutonic invaders, the outlook for them 
is far more hopeful than it has been 
since the last partition. In contrast to 
the “made in Germany ” plan for Polish 
autonomy, which was hemmed in by many 
limitations, the new Russian Government 
has come out with a proclamation out- 
lining a democratic plan that is free from 
outside pressure. 

A couple of weeks after the revolution 
had taken place a deputation of Poles, 
consisting of Count Wielopolski and 
Messrs. Shebako, Karpinski, Garouse- 
vitch, Jaronski, and Goscicki, was re- 
ceived by Prince Lvoff, President of the 
Russian Provisional Government, and 
asked him to proclaim the independence 
and unification of the three Polands— 
Russian, German, and Austrian—as well 
as the rights of the Poles to be repre- 
sented in the Constituent Assembly. 
Prince Lvoff replied that the standpoint 
of the Provisional Government was 
exactly the same as that of the Poles 
themselves, and that the desired procla- 
mation was about to be published. Almost 
immediately all the members of the Pro- 
visional Government signed the procla- 
mation, which was issued in the following 
terms: 


Poles, the old political order in Russia, the 
source of your bondage and ours, and the 
cause of disunion, has been forever over- 
thrown. 

Liberated Russia, personified in its Pro- 
visional Government, invested with the full- 
ness of power, hastens to address to you its 
fraternal greetings and to call you to the 
new life of liberty. 

The old order gave you hypocritical prom- 
ises which it could but would not carry 
out. The Central Powers have profited by 
its mistakes to occupy and devastate your 
country, and, with the object of fighting 
against Russia and her allies, have given you 
illusory political rights, which are extended, 


not to all the Polish people, but only to a 
part of Poland temporarily occupied by the 
enemy. This is the price for which the 
Central Powers wanted to buy the blood of 
a people who have never fought on the side 
of despotism. But now no Polish Army is 
going to fight for the suppression of liberty 
and the dismemberment of its country under 
the command of the hereditary foe. 

Brother Poles, for you also the hour of 
the great decision has struck. Free Russia 
calls you into the ranks of the combatants 
for the people’s liberty. The Russian people, 
who have borne the yoke, acknowledge that 
the fraternal Polish people also have the 
fullest rights as defined of their own free will. 

Faithful to the agreement with the Allies 
and to the common cause against militant 
Germanism, the Provisional Government con- 
siders that the creation of an independent 
Polish State, the stronghold of all the terri- 
tories, the greater part of whose populations 
constitute the Polish people, will be a cer- 
tain guarantee of lasting peace in the reno- 
vated Europe of the future. 

Attached to Russia by a free military union, 
the Polish State will be a solid rampart 
against the pressure brought to bear by the 
Central Powers on the Slav nations. The 
Polish people, freed and united, will of itself 
determine its system of government by ex- 
pressing its will through a Constituent As- 
sembly convoked in the ancient capital of 
Poland. Through a common life the Polish 
people will thus receive a solid guarantee of 
its civic and national existence. 

The Russian Constituent Assembly will 
have to consolidate definitely the new fra- 
ternal union and give its consent to the 
territorial changes in the Russian State which 
are indispensable to the formation of a free 
Poland from all the three parts into which it 
was cruelly separated. 

Brother Poles, take the fraternal hand 
which free Russia holds out to you. Faithful 
guardians of great traditions, move forward 
from now on to the opening of the new and 
brilliant era of your history, the era of the 
resurrection of Poland. 

Let the union of our hearts and minds an- 
ticipate the future union of our States 
and let the glorious appeal of ancient days 
made by the forerunners of your liberation 
re-echo with renewed force. 

Onward in the struggle, side by side, hand 
in hand, for our liberty and yours! 


The Austro-German proclamation in 
November, 1916, of an independent Po- 
land was received by the people with 
little enthusiasm. The demonstrations of 
that time were meagre as compared with 





POLAND’S SHARE IN RUSSIAN FREEDOM 


the striking reception accorded to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s reference to the freedom 
of Poland in his address to the Senate on 
Jan. 19, 1917. When the text of the 
President’s address was published in 
Warsaw, says a dispatch recently re- 
ceived by the State Department at Wash- 
ington, the students of the University and 
Technical High School held a meeting at 
which they passed a resolution of grati- 
tude and admiration of President Wil- 
son’s work. The students then marched 
in a body of several thousand strong to 
the American Consulate, cheering for the 
United States and the President. Similar 
demonstrations were held by the United 
Sporting Clubs of Warsaw. 

Delegations from all the political, so- 
cial, commercial, scientific, and educa- 
tional organizations and institutions of 
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Warsaw called at the consulate and pre- 
sented addresses of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, with the request that they be sent 
to Washington. Thousands of people 
representing all classes of Polish society 
also called to express their gratitude and 
admiration. A special committee under- 
took to prepare an address with 1,000,000 
signatures for presentation to the Presi- 
dent, but the German authorities pre- 
vented the execution of this plan by or- 
dering the removal of all notices and lists 
concerning the address, although at that 
time diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Germany had not yet 
been broken off. The German authori- 
ties did not conceal their annoyance over 
the demonstrations, which were in marked 
contrast to the reception of the Teutonic 
proclamation in the previous November. 


Russian Troops in France Take New Oath of Allegiance 


General Palitzine, commanding the Russian troops in France, issued the 
following Order of the Day—published in the Journal Militaire pour les Troupes 
Russes en France, April 12, 1917—directing the soldiers to take a new oath of 
allegiance to the Russian Provisional Government: 


In accordance with a telegram from the Adjutant to the Chief of Staff at the 
General Russian Headquarters, received on March 18, 1917, I order that oath 
be administered to soldiers of every rank now stationed in France, in conformity 
with a formula which has been addressed to me by telegraph: 

“ Soldiers, you take oath to your country; you swear to serve it faithfully 
and honestly, and to execute the orders of the Provisional Government which now 


rules the Russian State. 


You are sent here to fight against the common enemy, 


with the allied armies, to defend the common cause with them. 
“ The hour is approaching when, under the force of our combined efforts, the 


enemy will be broken. 
always faithful to his cause. 


that the land of Russia, which has sent you here, may be proud of you. 


Remember that a good soldier is brave, obedient, and 
Be strong in your oath and in your valor, in order 


Russia 


has decided to prosecute this war to a victorious end, and we, her sons, must 


loyally execute her will. 


May Almighty God help us in our task. 


“This Order of the Day will be read to all the soldiers before they take 


the oath.” 


GENERAL PALITZINE. 
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Naval Power in the Present War 
By Lieutenant Charles C. Gill 
United States Navy 


VI.—Naval Lessons of the War 


This article is the sixth in a series contributed to Current History MAGAZINE by Lieu- 
tenant Gill of the superdreadnought Oklahoma—under the sanction of the United States Naval 
Department—with a special view to the lessons to be derived from past naval events of 


the war. 


HE advancement of naval science, 
increasing the complexities of 
ships and guns with a consequent 
greater perplexity and intricacy 

of the problems to be solved, both in pre- 
paring material and in the development 
of skill to operate the material, has em- 
phasized the need of wise naval manage- 
ment. The importance of good plans, 
well understood and well carried out, is a 
lesson of the war which this country has 
been quick to grasp and act upon. The 
nation’s naval policy is the fountain 
head of all naval plans, and it may be 
mentioned as a step toward the adoption 
of a wise policy that the recommenda- 
tions of the Naval General Board on this 
particular question are now published in 
full. 

The Naval General Board consists at 
present of five Admirals, three Captains, 
and two Commanders. Assignments to 
this duty are for about two years, ar- 
ranged in overlapping terms so as to per- 
mit a changing personnel with a conse- 
quent influx of ideas from the active fleet 
without breaking up the continuity of the 
work. The duties are deliberative, to draw 
knowledge from past and current events, 
to study strategy and tactics as prac- 
ticed now and in the past, at home and 
abroad; to advise respecting navy yards, 
bases, and stations; to make recommen- 
dations as to the size, composition, and 
disposition of fleets; to determine the 
characteristics of speed, armor, and ar- 
mament for new ships; in short, to make 
plans both for naval preparations in 
time of peace and for employment of the 
fleets in time of war. 

This board was created in 1903 and has 
established a reputation for painstaking 
and disinterested service. In determin- 


ing our naval policy it would seem well 
to give the General Board’s recommenda- 
tions great weight as expressing the best 
technical opinion in our country. The 
following extracts are quoted from the 
board’s report, dated July 30, 1915: 

The navy of the United States should ulti- 
mately be equal to the most powerful main- 
tained by any other nation of the world. 
It should be gradually increased to this point 
by such a rate of development, year by year, 
as may be permitted by the facilities of the 
country, but the limit above defined should 
be attained not later than 1925, 


Strength of American Navy 


The present war has taught that an 
effective navy is the logical defense for 
a country situated like the United States. 
And by an effective navy is meant, not 
an impotent navy like that of Spain in 
1898, nor a semi-effective navy like the 
one now protecting Germany’s immediate 
shores, but one adequate to seek and de- 
feat enemy ships long before they can 
approach our coasts, thus protecting out- 
lying possessions and the sea-borne trade 
so necessary to our national life; in other 
words, by an effective navy is meant one 
which stands for worldwide respect for 
legitimate American interests; one which 
is ready, if need be, to defend these in- 
terests in all parts of the world. 


To determine what should be the com- 
position of such a fleet is a difficult prob- 
lem, to understand the details of which 
requires expert technical knowledge. 
These technical details are the province 
of the Naval General Board. The prin- 
ciples, however, from which these details 
are deduced are not hard to understand, 
and they are of first importance as the 
foundation on which the entire fabric 
of naval defense rests. As these prin- 
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ciples of sea power become better under- 
stood by the general public, wiser legis- 
lation to safeguard national interests will 
follow. The recent three-year building 
program is a noteworthy step in the right 
direction. 


Three-Year Building Program 


The following table shows the vessels 
authorized in the three-year building pro- 
gram—those for which the first appro- 
priations have already been made, those 
for which estimates for the fiscal year 
1918 have been submitted to cover the 
first year’s work, and those which will 
remain to be covered in the Naval bill for 
the fiscal year 1919: 
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This program is a step toward the 
adoption of a policy aiming to make 
good the deficiencies of the past; but it 
is only a preliminary step, and if an 
adequate navy is to be provided this 
program will have to be both pushed and 
enlarged to the full extent of the na- 
tion’s facilities. 


Best Types of Warships 


A fairly definite idea of the work 
which has to be done in order to make 
the sea power of the United States an 
effective guarantor of national security 
may be arrived at through a discussion 
of the various types of warships, noting 
briefly their characteristics, their uses, 
and the proportionate numerical strength 
of each class required in building up a 
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well-balanced United States Navy. The 
estimates which follow have to be made 
in the light of the best obtainable infor- 
mation. They are approximate and sub- 
ject to modification from time to time 
to meet new conditions resulting from 
unforeseen developments. It is always 
to be remembered that the struggle for 
control of the seas is an ever-presént 
spur to invention and progress in the 
development of the weapons used. Old 
ships are constantly being replaced by 
new models. Hence the relative value 
of the respective units may vary some- 
what from year to year. 


It is like a race for the largest stakes 
that the world has to offer. Control of 
the seas is the objective, and the nation 
which gains this control is the one that 
maintains a fleet powerful enough to 
overcome the strongest enemy fleet that 
it may encounter, and able to take and 
keep the seas in all weathers. Although 
the particular kinds of ships and guns 
used in answering the demands of naval 
strength come and go in continual evolu- 
tion, still, these broad general demands 
of sea power remain the same. It is 
better, therefore, to study the abstract 
requirements of sea power and to note 
the trend of naval development in meet- 
ing these requirements than to rivet at- 
tention on the particular types of ships 
now in use as though they were immu- 
table and incapable of being deposed. 


The Question of Guns 


The cornerstone of naval power is the 
gun; and the measure of a nation’s sea 
power is the strength of her battleship 
fleet. In spite of the development of the 
mine and torpedo into important factors, 
the high-power naval gun is still su- 
preme; so it has been in the past; so it 
is now; and so it probably will continue 
to be in the future. 

As has previously been pointed out the 
only effective naval defense is a fleet 
strong enough to keep the enemy at a 
distance. Germany’s fleet, although 
strong enough to prevent the enemy from 
landing on German shores, has not been 
powerful enough to dispute the control 
of the high seas, and has, therefore, 
proved non-effective. A navy adequate 
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to defend must be powerful enough either 
to defeat the enemy fleet on the high 
seas or to contain it in enemy home 
ports. The main reliance of such an 
effective navy is the long-range gun. 

There is general agreement among ex- 
perts as to this principle, that the gun is 
the prime consideration in naval war- 
fare; but the different types installed in 
the newest ships of the various coun- 
tries indicate somewhat divergent views 
as to what is the best design of naval 
gun. It is obvious that the heavier the 
projectile and the harder it hits the more 
will be the damage done. In a general 
way the principal considerations are: 
First, accuracy; second, high velocity; 
third, weight of projectile; fourth, dura- 
bility of the gun to sustain continuous 
fire, and fifth, rapidity, or volume of 
fire. It is thus seen that the size of the 
projectile is limited by the efficiency of 
the propelling power and by the struc- 
tural capacities of the gun and mount. 
In other words, the heavier the shell, 
consistent with high velocity, long range, 
and accuracy, the better; but if the 
structural durability of the gun is threat- 
ened, or if velocity and accuracy are 
sacrificed in order to throw a heavier 
projectile, a point is soon reached where 
damaging power is lost instead of 
gained. 

The varying conditions of sea and 
visibility under which naval actions may 
be fought also tend to modify the effect- 
iveness of the different sizes and designs 
of guns according to the circumstances 
which may exist at the time of any par- 
ticular engagement. The gun which 
would win a fight at close range in misty 
weather might be defeated by the same 
enemy gun on a clear day at long range. 
At the shorter ranges the gun of mode- 
rate size might dominate a larger and 
more powerful enemy gun by greater 
rapidity and volume of fire. Although 
this is a contingency to be reckoned with, 
still, the present tendency is to increase 
the size of the projectile as fast as im- 
provements in the powder and gun struc- 
ture permit; and this tendency appears 
to be one likely to continue in the future. 
We may expect, therefore, that the size 
of naval guns will increase step by step 
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with scientific improvements in gun con- 
struction and powder. 


Requirements of Battleships 


Since the gun is the prime considera- 
tion, the other characteristics of a battle- 
ship depend upon what design of ship is 
considered most serviceable to the pur- 
pose of the gun. Some idea of the re- 
quirements of a battleship may be had 
by keeping in mind that it is desirable to 
mount as many guns in one ship as is 
consistent with having a homogeneous 
fleet possessing tactical mobility, mode- 
rate speed, long cruising radius, sea- 
worthiness, habitability, and protection 
from the blows of the enemy whether 
delivered from above or below the wa- 
ter. It requires careful weighing of pro- 
portionate advantages and disadvantages 
to harmonize these characteristics into 
the combination which will produce the 
best possible type of battleship. 


The advantages of ships of large ton- 
nage over smaller vessels are many; 
more heavy guns can be carried, the 
platform is steadier, the cruising radius 
is larger, the habitability and seaworthi- 
ness are better, and more effective means 
of protection can be installed. On the 
other hand, there is a limit of size beyond 
which the advantages are outweighed 
by the disadvantages; the question of ex- 
pense enters, and any very large increase 
in the size of warships might be argued 
against on the grounds that it would be 
like putting “two many eggs in one 
basket.” Manoeuvring abilities are ad- 
versely affected by very large displace- 
ments, and the depths of the various 
waterways as well as the accommodations 
of canals and dry docks impose definite 
limits to the size of ships. 


On the whole it may be expected that 
the tendency to increase the tonnage of 
battleships will continue for quite some 
time. It would also appear an improvi- 
dent policy for any country to increase 
the size of its battleships by radical 
changes of large increments, because this 
would entail expense and a bad effect 
upon the homogeneity of the fleet. These 
objections might easily outweigh the ad- 
vantages gained. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that future increase in the size 








of warships will be a gradual growth 
with a very likely decreasing accelera- 
tion. 

The influence of new inventions and 
new ideas in the development of the 
lesser units of the navy have caused the 
Naval General Board to modify its 
original recommendations respecting the 
proportions of these lesser units, but 
“the fundamental fact that the power of 
a navy is to be measured by the number 
and efficiency of its heavy fighting 
units—battleships—has remained  un- 
changed,”* and since 1903 the board 
has consistently recommended a program 
aiming at an adequate navy, with a 
basic strength of forty-eight battleships 
by 1919. 


Necessary Auxiliary Units 


Battleships alone, however, do not con- 
stitute a complete and _ well-balanced 
navy. In order that the heavy guns may 
work to their best advantage, the battle- 
ships carrying them call for powerful 
fast scouts to break through and get 
information, and also to drive back 
enemy scouts seeking information. De- 
stroyers are needed to attack and con- 
fuse the enemy ships, and at the same 
time guard their own large ships from 
similar attacks. Submarines are neces- 
sary to help defend the coasts and also 
to operate as a tactical sub-division of 
the fleet. Mine layers are needed to 
harass and menace enemy ships, while 
mine sweepers and patrols are required 
to search for enemy mines and _ sub- 
marines. In addition to these combatant 
units, auxiliaries, including transports, 
repair ships, hospital ships, and supply 
ships, are essential to the life and vigor 
of a fighting navy. 

The floating instruments of sea power, 
moreover, must be backed by suitably 
situated and properly defended perma- 
nent bases and navy yards in which ships 
may seek rest and rehabilitation. Stra- 
tegically situated island possessions are 
also needed for naval bases, by which 
lines of communication may*be kept open 
to such temporary advance bases as the 


*See report of Naval General Board for 
1916 program, 
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requirements of a particular campaign 
may demand. 

It is thus seen that, while relative 
naval power is primarily measured by 
the strength of the respective battleship 
fleets of the various naval powers, the 
battleships should be attended by the 
necessary auxiliaries in order to exert 
their maximum effectiveness. 


Battle Cruisers as Scouts 


The battle cruiser is the most power- 
ful type of scout, and in addition to high 
speed has great offensive powers, to- 
gether with endurance and a moderate 
protection of armor. While the chief 
function of this type is to get informa- 
tion, it has, because of these offensive 
and defensive characteristics, additional 
uses. The battle cruiser may fight for 
information and break through a hostile 
screen; she may support the lighter craft 
of her own fleet, beat back enemy scouts 
and guard the main body from surprise; 
she may be used to protect national sea 
routes and attack those of the enemy; 
and in battle she may operate as a fast 
wing and take a position favorable for 
using both guns and torpedoes. 


It is thus seen that the battle cruiser 
can do all that*the lighter scout can do 
and more, but these greater powers 
entail greater cost. The essential charac- 
teristic of a scout is speed in conjunction 
with a large cruising radius. If heavy 
guns and armor protection can be added 
without compromising the speed, so much 
the better, and all scouts would be battle 
cruisers were it not for the perplexities 
in construction and great expense in- 
volved. 

The information service of a fleet re- 
quires a large number of scouts, and in 
order to produce them without undue cost 
the light cruiser has been developed, 
small in size and lightly armored, but 
with adequate speed and cruising radius 
for scout duty. The unarmored light 
cruiser, carrying torpedoes and inter- 
mediate guns, may be regarded as a de- 
velopment of the destroyer; it is larger, 
more habitable, carries larger guns, and 
is more useful as a scout. The ultimate 
development of the light cruiser would 
appear to be a larger unarmored ship 
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with great speed, carrying torpedoes and 
a few of the most powerful naval guns. 
Such a ship could outrun anything it 
could not fight, and it would take almost 
an equal number of battle cruisers to 
deny information sought by a group of 
these big-gun fast scouts making deter- 
mined efforts to break through or to gu 
around the opposing battle cruisers. The 
thin armor of the battle cruiser would 
afford protection against the small guns 
of light cruisers, but would be of no avail 
against the heavy guns of this new type 
of scout. 


Unarmored Battle Scouts 


At present there is talk of a ship to be 
developed by this country which might 
be called the “ battle scout,” its charac- 
teristics being extreme speed and maxi- 
mum gun power without armor protec- 
tion. Those that favor this type hold 
that just as the armored cruiser fell into 
discredit so will the battle cruiser fall 
into discredit upon the advent of the 
“battle scout.” The idea is that the bat- 
tleship is for the main strength of the 
fighting line, having extreme gun power 
and extreme endurance and armor pro- 
tection; that the logical auxiliary of such 
a battle fleet is a class of ships having 
extreme speed and extreme gun power 
without armor protection; that any com- 
promise between these two, such as a bat- 
tle cruiser, is unsound from the stand- 
point of economy—that is, getting best 
results from money expended. 


In the present emergency the lack of 
suitable scouts is particularly conspic- 
uous. One of the reasons why more 
scouts have not been built is that the need 
of battleships and destroyers has been 
considered more urgent. It has always 
been argued that scouts could be pro- 
vided much more easily and quickly than 
could the more distinctively fighting types 
of naval vessels. The plan, however, to 
requisition and buy fast mail and passen- 
ger steamers for use in the information 
service has been somewhat upset by the 
submarine warfare of Germany, and the 
present need of scouts is keenly felt. 
That the Naval General Board is alive to 
this need may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing excerpts taken from the recom- 


mendations submitted for the 1916 pro- 
gram: 

In the struggle to build up the purely dis- 
tinctive fighting ships of the navy—battle- 
ships, destroyers, and submarines—the cruis- 
ing and scouting element of the fleet has 
been neglected in recent years, and no cruis- 
ers or scouts have been provided for since 
1904. This leaves the fleet peculiarly lacking 
in this element so necessary for information 
in a naval campaign, and of such great value 
in clearing the sea of torpedo and mining 
craft, in opening and protecting routes of 
trade for our commerce, and in closing and 
prohibiting such routes to the commerce of 
the enemy. The General Board believes that 
this branch of the fleet has been too long 
neglected, and recommends that the construc- 
tion of this important and necessary type be 
resumed. 

The 1916 program did not provide for 
any scouts, but since then in the three- 
year program, beginning in 1917, pro- 
vision has been made for six battle 
cruisers and ten scout cruisers. 


Value of Destrovers 


The destroyer, a familiar and popular 
fighting ship, the usefulness of which 
the experience of the present war has 
clearly demonstrated, displaces about 
1,000 tons, has no armor protection, car- 
ries torpedoes and small-calibre guns, 
and possesses high speed, quick ma- 
noeuvring qualities, and sufficient radius 
to permit cruising with the fleet. De- 
stroyers have a wide range of employ- 
ment, including scouting, patrolling, con- 
voying, and fighting. They are almost 
indispensable to the battleship fleet. 
While cruising both during the day and 
at night the destroyers help screen the 
capital ships and are ready for any kind 


of emergency duty. 


When the time of battle comes it would 
be hard to overestimate the value of 
dstroyers in making attack on the enemy 
capital ships, in breaking up the pro- 
jected attacks of enemy destroyers, in 
delivering the deathblow to crippled 
enemy ships, and making smoke screens 
for tactical purposes, either to confuse 
the enemy or to envelop and protect 
any of their own ships which may happen 
to be hard pressed. 

An excerpt from the report of the 
Naval General Board dated Nov. 17, 1914, 
reads as follows: “ After mature con- 
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sideration of all the elements involved 
the General Board concluded that a well- 
balanced fighting fleet for all purposes 
of offense or defense calls for a relative 
proportion of four destroyers to one bat- 
tleship.” 


Submarines of Limited Value 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
submarine, as the name indicates, is its 
ability to navigate below the surface of 
the water. This enables it to evade the 
enemy, to make a surprise attack, and to 
escape by hiding. These faculties are 
manifestly suitable for the weaker bellig- 
erent to use against the stronger enemy. 
Navies that dominate, that have power 
to seek and destroy in the open, are not 
dependent upon abilities to evade and 
to hide. 

In making a brief survey of the naval 
activities of the war, it is seen that the 
submarine has been of no great value 
to the superior navies controlling the 
seas, but has been practically the only 
effective naval weapon of the inferior 
fleets. When used against the enemy 
battle squadrons it has influenced strat- 
egy and tactics and scored a few minor 
successes in sinking some of the older 
men-of-war, but generally speaking has 
produced no very important results. 
When used against merchant ships the 
submarine has been unable to attain 
effectiveness while complying with the 
rules and usages of international law, but 
by resorting to unscrupulous methods it 
has become a dangerous commerce 
destroyer. 

The war has shown that the chief 
tactical value of the submarine is for 
defense, to hold the enemy at a distance. 
The fleet submarine has also demon- 
strated an offensive value which may be 
useful in attaining a tactical advantage. 
It may be inferred, therefore, that the 
United States needs submarines both to 
help defend her coasts and to operate as 
a tactical subdivision of the fleet. 

The General Board recommends that, 
in addition to the submarines for guard- 
ing our coasts, a division of larger fleet 
submarines be built as the beginning of 
a powerful underwater contingent cap- 
able of cruising with a fleet in distant 
cperations. 


The United States Navy is also de- 
ficient in the types of auxiliaries less dis- 
tinctively combative, but still necessary to 
the maintenance of a fighting navy. 
These include colliers, oil-fuel ships, re- 
pair ships, mother ships for submarines 
and aircraft, transports, and hospital 
ships. The characteristics and uses of 
these vessels are obvious, and the respec- 
tive number needed may be determined 
by logistical calculations. Lesser naval 
units, including mine layers, mine sweep- 
ers, patrol ships, and submarine chasers, 
also have work to do in modern warfare 
and must be provided for in adequate 
numbers. 

American Navy’s Present Role 


In the present war, since the combined 
allied fleets are overwhelmingly superior 
to the battle fleets of our enemies, the 
immediate mission of the American Navy 
is to combat the submarine menace. In 
giving priority to building the lesser 
units employed in this phase of naval 
warfare, and in urging the shipyards to 
greater effort in building traders to re- 
place the merchant tonnage sunk by mine 
and torpedo, there is grave danger that 
the people may lose sight of the fact that 
the battleship fleet still remains the chief 
guarantor of national security. Battle- 
ships cannot be improvised; it takes 
years to construct them; hence, prudence 
demands that our capital ships receive 
continual attention in order that national 
security in future years may not be 
jeopardized. 

For the first time in the history of the 
United States Navy a building program 
covering a period of years has been 
adopted; though it falls short of the 
recommendations of the General Board, 
it indicates an awakening to our naval 
shortcomings and a desire on the part of 
the people to correct them. The fleet we 
already have, though behind the British 
and German Navies in size, still affords 
cause for gratification as to quality. It 
may be fairly claimed in no boastful 
temper that our individual first-line ships, 
in construction, in guns, in ammunition, 
and in gunnery, acknowledge no superior. 
This is encouraging, but not satisfying. 
So much remains to be done that more 
cannot be said than that a fair start has 
been made. 





































Night of April 20, 1917 


FLOTILLA of six German de- 
A stroyers, under Captain Gautier, 
crept out from the German naval 
base at Zeebrugge, Belgium, 
early in the evening of April 20, 1917, 
and crossed the English Channel, with the 
object of attacking Dover. After firing 
650 shots at the Dover fortifications— 
said by the British report to have landed 
harmlessly in a_ plowed field—they 
cruised about with the object of encoun- 
tering enemy merchantmen, or possibly 
of intercepting Premier Lloyd George, 
who was expected to cross the Channel 
that night. 

The night was intensely dark but calm. 
Suddenly the raiders sighted two British 
destroyers on patrol duty, and instantly 
fired upon them at a range of 600 yards. 
The British responded by closing in swift- 
ly upon them and trying to ram the lead- 
ing German destroyer. In the eventful 
five minutes that followed there was a 
boarding encounter with cutlasses and 
bayonets, recalling the days of wooden 
warships, and it ended with the sinking 
of two of Germany’s newest and largest 
destroyers, the G-85 and G-42, and the 
damaging of two others, as the raiders 
disappeared at full speed in the darkness. 


“Our vessels,” said the British Admi- 
ralty report the next morning, “ suffered 
no material damage, and our casualties 
were exceedingly slight in comparison 
with the result obtained. Our patrol ves- 
sels were handled with remarkable gal- 
lantry and dash, and the tactics pursued 
were a very fine example cf destroyer 
work. We were fortunate in being able 
to save the lives of ten German officers 
and 108 men from the vessels sunk.” 

The day after the battle twenty-eight 
German bodies were washed ashore at 
Dover, and these, with twenty-two Brit- 
ish dead, were buried there with full mili- 
tary honors. The German dead each bore 
a floral wreath from the Vice Admiral 
at Dover, inscribed “To a Brave and 
Gallant Enemy.” 

The story of this engagement, com- 


Dramatic Naval Fight Off Dover 






piled by ithe British Admiralty from 
accounts of officers and men who par- 
ticipated, is one of the most stirring in 
the naval annals of the war. The British 
destroyers Swift and Broke, on patrol 
duty, were steaming on a westerly course 
in the darkness when they sighted the 
Germans, who instantly opened fire. The 
Swift replied and tried to ram the lead- 
ing enemy destroyer. She missed ram- 
ming, but shot through the German line 
unscathed, and, in turning, neatly tor- 
pedoed another boat in the enemy line. 
Again the Swift dashed at the leader, 
which again eluded her and fled, with 
the Swift in pursuit. 

In the meantime the Broke had 
launched ,a torpedo at the second boat 
in the line, which hit the mark, and 
then opened fire with every possible gun. 
The remaining German boats were stok- 
ing furiously for full speed. 

The Broke’s commander swung around 
to port and rammed the third boat fair 
and square abreast the after funnel. 
Locked together thus, the two boats 
fcught a desperate hand-to-hand conflict. 
The Broke swept the enemy’s decks at 
pointblank range with every gun, from 
main armament to pompom, maxim, rifle, 
and pistol. 

Two other German destroyers attacked 
and poured a devastating fire on the 
Broke, whose foremost gun crews were 
reduced from eighteen to six men. Mid- 
shipman Donald Gyles, although wounded 
in the eye, kept all the foremost 
guns in action, he himself assisting the 
depleted crews to load. While he was 
thus employed, a number of frenzied 
Germans swarmed up over the Broke’s 
forecastle out of the rammed destroyer 
and, finding themselves amid the blind- 
ing flashes of the forecastle guns, swept 
aft in a shouting mob. 

The midshipman, amid the dead and 
wounded of his own gun crews, and half 
blinded himself by blood, met the onset 
single-handed with an automatic re- 
volver. He was grappled by a German, 
who tried to wrest the revolver away. 

















Cutlasses and bayonets being among the 
British equipment in anticipation of such 
an event, the German was promptly bay- 
onetted by Seaman Ingleson. The re- 
mainder of the invaders, except two who 
feigned death, were driven over the side, 
the two being taken prisoner. 

Meanwhile, the Swift continued her 
pursuit, but slight injuries which she re- 
ceived earlier in the action prevented her 
from maintaining full speed, so she aban- 
doned the chase and sought fresh quarry. 
Sighting the outline of a stationary de- 
stroyer, from which shouts were heard, 
the Swift approached warily, with her 
guns trained, to find that it was the de- 
stroyer which had already been rammed 
by the Broke. The Germans were bellow- 
ing: “ We surrender.” 

Fearing treachery, the Swift waited, 
and presently the destroyer keeled over 
and sank stern first, the crew jumping 
into the water. 

As no other enemy was visible, and the 
action, which had lasted approximately 
five minutes, appeared to be over, the 
Swift switched on her searchlights and 
lowered boats to rescue the swimmers. 
Those who remained of the crews of the 
Swift and the Broke, after exchanging de- 
tails of the action, cheered each cther un- 
til they were hoarse. 

The British casualties are set down as 
comparatively slight, and the spirit of 
the wounded is illustrated by the conduct 
of the Broke’s helmsman, Seaman Will- 
iam Rowles, who, though hit four times 
by shell fragments, remained at the 
wheel throughout the action, and finally 
only betrayed the fact that he was 
wounded by reporting to his Captain, “I 
am going off now, Sir,” and fainted. 

Two minutes after ramming, the 
Broke wrenched herself free from her 
sinking adversary and turned to ram 
the last of the three remaining German 
boats. She failed in this object, but in 
swinging around succeeded in hitting the 
boat’s consort on the stem with a tor- 
pedo. Hotly engaged with these twe 
fleeing destroyers, the Broke attempted 
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to follow the Swift in the direction she 
was last seen, but a shell struck the 
Broke’s boiler room, disabling her main 
engines. 

The enemy then disappeared in the 
darkness. The Broke, altering her 
course, headed in the direction of a de- 
stroyer, which a few minutes later was 
seen to be heavily afire, and whose crew, 
on sighting the British destroyer, sent 
up shouts for mercy. The Broke steered 
slowly toward the German, regardless of 
the danger from a possible explosion of 
the magazines, and the German seamen 
redoubled their shouts of “ Save! Save! ” 
and then unexpectedly opened fire. 

The Broke, being out of control, was 
unable to manoeuvre or extricate herself, 
but silenced the treachery with four 
rounds; then, to insure her own safety, 
torpedoed the German amidships. 

A number of the wounded only present- 
ed themselves in the sick bay the fol- 
lowing day, one stoker giving the sur- 
geon the ingenious excuse: “I was too 
busy, Sir, clearing up the rubbish on the 
stokers’ mess deck.” 

Captain Evans, commander of the de- 
stroyer Broke, is the well-known ant- 
arctic explorer and was the last man to 
see Scott when they parted 145 miles 
from the south pole. : 

The German Government reported the 
sinking of a British destroyer in this 
fight, asserting that it was hit by a tor- 
pedo amidships and was seen to sink 
stern foremost within five minutes. It 
also stated that a heavy explosion was 
heard in another British destroyer, while 
a third was seen to have a large hole in 
the side. The British Admiralty twice 
issued formal denials, asserting flatly, 
“There was no loss on our side.” 

Dunkirk, on the French side of the 
Channel, was the scene of a similar Ger- 
man destroyer raid on the night of April 
24-25. The coast batteries replied to the 
gunfire, and British and French patrol 
ships engaged the enemy, who retreated 
in the direction of Ostend. One French 
torpedo boat was sunk in the brief action. 


The Death Agony of a Submarine 


Story of a Survivor 


HE Monge, a French submarine, was 
rammed by an Austrian warship and 
sunk in the Adriatic on Dec. 29, 1915, 

and as its crew was taken prisoner the 
details of its destruction remained un- 
known for more than a year. Then the 
following vivid letter from one of the 
imprisoned members of the crew found 
its way into print. After describing the 
impact of the surface ship, the writer 
continues: 


“The water enters in torrents. The 
safety hatch is closed, but the Monge 
descends very swiftly; it reaches a depth 
of 200 feet, and the plates crack under 
the pressure of the water. We give our- 
selves up as forever lost. Our vessel is 
being crushed; we feel it flattening in 
upon us. No one says a word, but every- 
body works. Orders are executed as in 
ordinary times; no panic, not a cry. 

“We are facing the most certain and 
perhaps the most hideous death, yet our 
commander is superb in his coolness, and 
he has a crew that is worthy of him. 
The steel braces supporting the hull— 
bars as thick as my fist—are twisted 
like so many wires. The accumulators 
fall down on each other; the electric 
current is intensified, the fuses burn out, 
the acid decomposes—it is the second 
phase; after the crushing comes asphyx- 
lation. 

“¢ Courage! Courage! We are rising!’ 
That is the cry of the second torpedo 
master, for to him belongs the most deli- 
cate and certain of all our remedies. In 
fact, we feel that we are rising, and ina 
minute or two we have gone from a depth 
of 200 feet to the surface. We are saved! 


“ Alas! A third ordeal. The Austrians 
have seen us and begin shelling us at 
short range. A single shell pierces our 
hull. The commandant orders for the 
third time: ‘ To your posts for the dive!’ 
This time all is indeed ended; the motors 
no longer act, none of the machinery 
runs, and the water keeps pouring in. 
Everybody goes to his post without a 
murmur, and yet we all know that this 
time death awaits us—and what a death! 
The commandant changes his mind. Our 
vessel is lost; why sacrifice the crew? 
He lets his arms drop, and two big tears 
roll down his cheeks, tears of pride and 
of impotence. 

In a calm voice, however, he tells us 
to save ourselves. The impossible had 
been attempted; we could give up with 
a light heart. 

“ Before rising to the surface the com- 
mandant asks us to cry three times, 
‘Vive la France!’ and to sing the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise.’ Such were the last words and 
orders of the man who was and remained 
the commandant of the Monge, for he 
chose not to leave his beloved boat. As 
soon as we reached the deck we complied 
with his request and thrice shouted ‘ Vive 
la France!’ and sang the refrain of the 
‘ Marseillaise.’ When the water rose to 
our waists we had only time to throw 
ourselves into the sea. The Monge sank 
on Dec. 29, 1915, at 2:30 in the morning. 
There were three deaths—the command- 
ant and two mechanician quartermas- 
ters.” 

The French Government has honored 
the memory of Lieutenant Morillot, com- 
mandant of the Monge, by giving his 
name to a ship captured from the enemy. 
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Major Dayton has long had the official recognition of the United States War Depart- 


ment as an authority on strategy and tactics. 


The article here presented is the fourth in 


a series which he is writing for CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, covering in a rapid and authorita- 
tive narrative all the military events of importance since the beginning of the great European 


conflict. 


IV.—The Tragic Story of the Dardanelles 


S the year 1915 opened, the long 
A intrenched western front  pre- 
sented the condition which it soon 
became the fashion to describe as 
a “stalemate.” Indeed, on this front 
the contest did resemble a chessboard 
contest in which master players had 
fought each other to a standstill. The 
Germans held practically all of Belgium 
and a very valuable slice of Northern 
France, but, although their defense of 
the invaded territories seemed well-nigh 
impregnable, it was evident that they 
could not hope to renew the effort of 
the past Summer to reach either Paris 
or the Channel ports. 

On the other hand, England’s small 
professional army had been almost 
annihilated in the hard battles in North- 
ern France, and Lord Kitchener’s opti- 
mistic prediction that huge new armies 
would be ready for service by May, 1915, 
suggested that a great allied offensive 
would not be possible before that time. 
France held by far the larger part of 
the long battle line, and Joffre was busy 
eliminating the unfit from high com- 
mands and installing in their places sol- 
diers whose virtues had been discovered 
under fire. Both France and England 
began to realize what was needful in 
artillery and munitions, and in addition 
to enormous orders placed in America 
the home production of shells and guns 
was multiplied many times over. 

In the comparative pause which dis- 
tinguished the early part of the year the 
whole administrative system tried to tone 
itself up to the strenuous requirements 
of the time—much confusion had been 
caused by accepting for service on the 





firing line skilled mechanics whose serv- 
ices were more needed in the munition 
works. While these errors were being 
corrected both London and Paris began 
to smoke out the host of slackers who 
had found safe berths at home. On the 
eastern front all the world felt that, 
aside from the crushing defeat at Tan- 
nenberg, the Russians had done remark- 
ably well. Their problem would never 
be a lack of men, but the scarcity of 
munitions was serious. The northern 
seaport at Archangel was sealed by the 
arctic ice, and the Japanese shipments 
had a long journey across Asia by the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Situation of Central Powers 


Germany had failed to make the war 
a short one by overwhelming and elimi- 
nating either of her opponents in the first 
rush of the fighting. The prodigal use 
of artillery necessitated economy for the 
Winter months while new supplies were 
manufactured. Much, too, was needful 
to help Austria to build up a more ef- 
ficient fighting force. The armies of 
the Dual Monarchy had crumbled utterly 
in Poland, Galicia, and Serbia. It seemed 
at that time as though Austria might 
even prove an: easy road for an allied 
army aiming at the heart of Germany 
from the south. Serbia’s triumph on the 
ridges had fired Italy with an ambition 
to win Trent in the Alps and Trieste on 
the Adriatic. 


The astonishing failure of the Aus- 
trian armies in the first six months of 
the war not only embarrassed the Ger- 
man General Staff by compelling the 
dispatch of reinforcements to the south- 
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east, but added materially to political 
difficulties. Italy, benevolently neutral 
and remembering the ties of the late 
alliance, could be a great help in reach- 
ing the markets of the outside world—- 
Italy joined to the Allies would be a 
new and serious danger along the weak 
Austrian frontier. Rumania, too, was 
hkely to be dangerously influenced by 
the apparent impotence of Austrian 
arms. 

It is by no means impossible that the 
real historians who write of this war a 
generation hence may see that the best 
time for the war to have ended was in 
the beginning of 1915. The combatants 
as yet included only the original groups. 
The savage fighting and enormous de- 
struction of property, while already 
serious, had nowhere reached the deadly 
development of the later periods. It 
then began to be evident that the war 
could not be a short one, and that its 
cost in blood and treasure would im- 
pose heavy burdens on mankind for 
many generations. Really determined 
action on the part of the leading powers 
not then involved in the war might pos- 
sibly have halted the carnage. It was 
nearly two years later when Germany 
suggested peace, and the suggestion fell 
on ears deafened by what happened in 
1915 and 1916. 

What had been done in 1914 could 
never be forgotten, nor perhaps forgiven, 
but this period was one in which the dark 
future began to be correctly estimated. 
England still shuddered at the prospect 
of compulsory service, and the best blood 
of France was being drained. Germany 
must have been aware that succeeding 
years would be certain to roll up a great 
preponderance of man power on the allied 
side. Possibly it was the Prussian sys- 
tem which closed the mouths of those 
who might wisely have proposed to end 
the war then on the best terms possible. 


British in Mesopotamia 


England had declared war on Turkey 
in November, and on the 7th of that 
month a brigade of regular infantry 
from India (mostly native troops) cap- 
tured a Turkish fort at Fao, a little 
town at the head of the Persian Gulf. 


The British troops sailed on up the 
Schatt-el-Arab, which receives above 
Basra the combined waters of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris. An intrenched 
camp was established at Sanijeh, and 
here presently two more brigades arrived 
from India. After winning a battle at 
Sahil the combined military and naval 
forces advanced upon the important city 
of Basra, which was easily captured on 
Nov. 23. Early in December the forti- 
fied town of Kurna, fifty miles above 
Basra, was captured, and since then the 
British have remained in undisputed con- 
trol of the whole delta. Bagdad, Tur- 
key’s main military station in Mesopo- 
tamia, is more than 300 miles to the 
north on the Tigris. This short and suc- 
cessful. campaign gave Britain control 
of the region from which a Turkish force 
under German direction might have 
threatened India. 


Defeat of Enver Pasha 


In January, 1915, both Turkey and 
Russia had armies in Northern Persia, 
where on the 30th of the month, after 
a severe defeat, the Turks lost Tabriz, 
which they had occupied some time be- 
fore. Several small Russian columns in- 
vaded Kurdistan, but were held close to 
the frontier by the vigorous resistance 
of Turkish regulars moved up from the 
interior. 

Meanwhile a Russian army numbering 
about 100,000 under General Woronzov 
began an advance toward Erzerum, the 
strongly fortified Turkish base in Ar- 
menia. Enver Pasha, with a Turkish 
army considerably stronger, defeated the 
Russians between Kaprikeui and Khora- 
san just before Christmas. Enver 
attempted an_ elaborate’ enveloping 
manoeuvre, which involved well-nigh 
impossible marches by separate corps 
through high mountain passes choked 
with snow and impassable for either ar- 
tillery or supply trains. One after the 
other the separated Turkish corps were 
defeated, although they all fought well, 
and by the middle of January the re- 
mains of Enver’s army were in full re- 
treat upon Erzerum, having lost prob- 
ably one-third of their strength. 

This dlisaster denied to Austria the 
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help that a successful Turkish diversion 
against Southeastern Russia would have 
provided. A successful Turkish cam- 
paign would certainly have diverted some 
of the Russian forces which were then 
threatening to pierce the Carpathians 
and invade the Plains of Hungary. 


Egypt and the Suez Canal 


On Dec. 17, 1915, England proclaimed 
Egypt to be a British protectorate, and 
a strong British force was organized 
under Major Gen. Sir John Maxwell to 
meet the attack which it was expected 
would be made upon the Suez Canal. 
Late in November there was a skirmish 
on the east side of the canal, at Katiyeh, 
between Bedouins and the British Camel 
Corps, and late in January skirmishing 
was renewed with small Turkish detach- 
ments which had crossed the 130 miles 
of desert east of the canal. In the first 
week of February a Turkish force of 
somewhat under a division attempted to 
cross the canal. -The British troops 
were greatly helped by the gunfire of a 
number of British and French warships 
in the Canal, and by the end of the 
week the Turks were in full retreat 
across the desert. The lack of water 
had made it impossible for the Turks 
to move over the desert an army strong 
enough to cross the canal and invade 
Egypt, and the difficulty of the terrain 
kept the victorious British from pursuing 
the defeated enemy, who were able to 
carry off their guns and transport. 


Attack on the Dardanelles 


Gallipoli Peninsula is a hilly, irregu- 
lar tongue of land something more than 
fifty miles in length and varying from 
three to ten miles in width. On the west 
the Aegean Sea breaks on a rugged 
shore, with a few stretches of sandy 
beach where boats may land. The 
eastern side of the peninsula guards the 
strait of the Dardanelles, through which 
all sea traffic must pass to Constantino- 
ple and the Black Sea beyond. This 
strait, from three-quarters of a mile to 
five miles in width, but averaging be- 
tween two and three miles, is the most 
important waterway in the world, be- 
cause it forms the only outlet by water 
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for the whole vast region of Southern 
Russia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Syria, and 
Turkey, which have coasts touching the 
Black Sea. 

The military importance of this sea 
channel in the present war was tremen- 
dous, for if the Allies could sieze the 
Dardanelles they would cut off the 
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Asiatic Turks and miminize the danger 
of German attacks upon Egypt or India. 
Even more important would be the open- 
ing of an all-the-year route by which 
Russian grain could come out to Eng- 
land and France in ships which should 
carry back guns and munitions so great- 
ly needed in Russia. In addition, and 
perhaps paramount to all other incen- 
tives for a campaign against Constan- 
tinople, was the fact that the ancient 
city on the Golden Horn was the one 
great prize in Europe that might enrich 
the spoils of the victors. Berlin and 
Vienna would remain German and Aus- 
trian, after the final treaty should be 
signed, but the Turk’s capital might be 
expected to change hands and fly a new 
flag. 

Russia seemed likely to force a way 
through the Balkans from the north. 
England determined with French help to 
reach the goal first—by naval means if 
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possible, but by a combined military 
and naval force in case the strait 
should prove too strong for the marine 
attack alone. There was a precedent in 
British naval annals for the belief that 
a fleet might force its way through, for 
in February, 1807, seven ships of the line 
under Sir John Duckworth forced the 
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passage, silencing forts and_ sinking 
Turkish ships. The Turks then fired 
stone shot two feet in diameter, but when 
the Italians attempted to rush a fleet of 
torpedo boats through in a night at- 
tack in 1910 they were defeated by 
modern guns and searchlights installed 
by German engineers. The fortifications 
were greatly strengthened and the artil- 
lery increased after the outbreak of the 
war in August, 1914. The Turkish 
coasts were difficult for attack, and the 
swift current of the strait made the use 
of floating mines a dangerous adjunct 
to the shore line defenses. The forts 
on both sides of the Dardanelles were 
strongly garrisoned, and a large mobile 
force of Turkish infantry was intrenched 
in the very difficult hill country of the 
peninsula. A number of German offi- 
cers were on duty with these Turkish 
forces. 


Operations at Gallipoli 


England seized the excellent harbor of 
Mudros in the Greek Island of Lemnos and 
made that the base of the naval forces 
operating against Gallipoli. On Feb. 18 
the British and French fleets attacked 
and soon silenced the old-fashioned stone 
forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles, 
but beyond these antiquated forts lay a 
series of mine fields blocking the channel. 
Mine sweepers under cover of a heavy 
fire from the fleet endeavored to clear 
the channel and open a way for the fight- 
ing units of the fleets. The operations 
of the mine sweepers were made very dif- 
ficult by the fire of field batteries and 
heavy howitzers concealed among the 
hills and shifted cleverly whenever lo- 
cated by the attacking forces. In the 
middle of March, in the midst of a heavy 
gun fire, the Turks skillfully directed 
some large mines, which sank three bat- 
tleships, two British and one French. 


After a month of fruitless and costly 
fighting it was decided that the strait 
could not be forced by naval attack alone, 
and a combined British and French army 
was mobilized to land and attack the 
Turks in co-operation with the fleets. 
The French Division of Territorials and 
Senegalese was commanded by General 
d’Amade. General Ian Hamilton had the 
Twenty-ninth Division of British regu- 
lars with the Royal Naval Division and 
the Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps. These forces were concentrated 
in Mudros Harbor and held until the 
Spring gales had blown themselves out 
and there was promise of a quiet sea for 
the very difficult operation of landing 
the expeditions through the surf. 

On April 25, at daybreak, the French 
and British fleets bombarded all the 
Turkish positions and the transports sent 
their human freight ashore. The French 
landed on the Asiatic side of the strait 
to attack the powerful fortifications on 
that side. The British effected a number 
of landings on the southern end of Galli- 
poli, but the main attacks were intended 
to be those near Gaba Tepe and Cape 
Helles. 

The forces attacking in the Cape 
Helles region landed at three small 
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beaches, where great difficulties were 
overcome by extreme bravery, but the 
losses involved in these landing opera- 
tions were appalling. The Turkish ar- 
tillery and machine gunners were firing 
at ranges from 100 to 300 yards. Barbed 
wire entanglements had been set in the 
surf off shore, and the little beaches 
were mined. Strong detachments of 
Turkish infantry were well concealed on 
the rough, scrub-covered hillside, and 
were dislodged in savage bayonet fight- 
ing by the survivors’ of the landing 
parties. Large numbers of British 
soldiers were killed in the boats by ma- 
chine gun and rifle fire. 


Christening of the ‘“Anzacs” 


The Australians won imperishable 
fame at the beach about fifteen miles 
north of Cape Helles, near Gaba Tepe, 
where they fought all day and all night 
singing their song, Australia Will Be 
There.” The Turks attacked constantly 
with heavy infantry detachments, but 
the fleet moved in and rained projectiles 
upon them. Finally, after a_ terrific 
ninety-six-hour battle, the Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps won and 
fortified their position. In commemo- 
ration of their heroism this hitherto un- 
named beach became famous under the 
name A-N-Z-A-C. 

The British won a footing along the 
southwestern shores of Gallipoli at a 
cost to the battalions engaged of from 
one-third to one-half of their strength. 
The survivors were too exhausted to 
drive the attack into the hills, and the 
Turks were given a breathing spell in 
which they brought up reinforcements of 
men and munitions. 

The French Corps landed on April 26, 
at V. Beach, below Sedd-el-Bahr, and, 
not encountering very great opposition, 
fought their way inland for a mile on the 
following day and joined hands with the 
British on their left. The united forces 
attacked the Turkish town of Krithia on 
April 28, but when within about 1,300 
yards of the objective were forced back 
by powerful Turkish attacks. They dug 
themselves in finally and held their lines 
until the Turks delivered terrific new 
attacks on May 1. The first lines of the 


Turkish infantry had been deprived of 
cartridges and attacked with the bayonet 
only. They carried the front of the 
position, broke through to the second line 
and in the darkness of a moonless night 
cut their way through both French and - 
British until stopped by the British sup- 
ports. This battle lasted five days, and 
night after night the Turks attacked 
with the bayonet. 

By May 5 the British Twenty-ninth 
Division had lost one-half its men and 
nearly 70 per cent. of its officers. Nev- 
ertheless, on May 6 the Allied forces 
mustered strength and courage to attack 
the hill of Achi Baba, which dominated 
the lower ground toward the water held 
by the French and British. After an 
all-day battle, in which the losses were 
extreme, the line had won an advance of 
200 yards. This battle continued for 
days and culminated in a further ad- 
vance of some 600 to 700 yards on the 
evening of May 8, when some of the 
brave Australians and New Zealanders 
had been brought down from Anzac’ to 
help. There were no other great battles, 
but there was constant fighting through 
the remaining weeks of May. 


Achi Baba Almost Taken 


On June 4 the Allies made another 
grand attack, having meanwhile been re- 
inforced by the newly arrived Forty- 
second Division. After a prolonged bom- 
bardment an advance of 600 to 700 yards 
was won and the summit of Achi Baba 
almost taken. The Turks rallied, and in 
a brave counterattack recaptured a field 
work called the Haricot, which the 
French infantry had stormed and gar- 
risoned with Senegalese troops. From 
this position the Turks enfiladed the Brit- 
ish lines and forced both the British 
Royal Naval Division and the Manches- 
ter Brigade to abandon the lines which 
they had won at a terrible cost. 

On June 21 the French won again the 
Haricot work, and on the 28th the Brit- 
ish, in a brilliant attack, advanced a 
thousand yards. This success was es- 
pecially notable because the 10,000 
British soldiers were all new men of not 
over six months’ training, who charged 
up hill in an attack perfectly co-ordi- 
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nated and carried fortified lines with the 
bayonet. When -the first attacking line 
had settled into the captured position 
another 10,000 fresh troops charged and 
captured three more Turkish lines. 
These 20,000 men were not enough, how- 
ever, to push the attack further. At 
midnight, June 29-30, a Turkish attack 
by a force of 30,000 men at Anzac was 
repulsed with great loss. 

While the allied forces awaited the ar- 
rival of heavy reinforcements promised 
for midsummer a plan was matured for 
a great attack. This intended that the 
troops near Cape Helles should fight a 
holding battle while a powerful attack to 
the north at Anzac should aim to win the 
dominating heights midway of the penin- 
sula from which infantry might gain con- 
trol of the highway to Constantinople and 
artillery could shell by direct fire the 
Turkish fortifications along the strait. 
In addition the new forces were to be 
landed still further north at Suvla Bay, 
three miles above Anzac, and attempt to 
turn the Turkish right flank. While these 
attacks were to be concerted, the actions 
must necessarily be separate battles 
fought by armies separated from each 
other. The plan was for the attack at 
Anzac to be made on Aug. 6 and on the 
night of the 6th-7th (moonless) the new 
army was to be landed at Suvla. 

The splendid Australian troops at 
Anzac in July dug and hid under cover 
twenty-five miles of dugouts for the con- 
cealment of the 30,000 men who were to 
reinforce them preparatory to the great 
attack. The new troops were landed with 
great caution at night to hide the ar- 
rangements from the watchful Turks, 
always ready to hurry reinforcements to 
any threatened part of the line. In addi- 
tion to providing a hiding place for the 
30,000 newcomers the Australians car- 
ried ashore and hid hundreds of draft 
animals and hundreds of tons of supplies. 
The navy brought over a distance of 500 
miles the eighty tons of fresh water re- 
quired by this army daily, and this, too, 
was stored in hidden tanks ashore. 


Batile of Suvla Bay 


The battle in the Cape Helles sector 
opened promptly and raged with great 


ferocity from Aug. 6 to Aug. 13. Its 
object was achieved, for not only was the 
large original force of Turks held there, 
but strong reinforcements were brought 
down from the north. 


For several days the warships bom- 
barded the Turkish positions on the 
Lonesome Pine plateau, which was the 
immediate objective in the Anzac sector. 
Late in the afternoon of Aug. 6, after 
a whirlwind of shells had brought the 
bombardment to its culmination, the 
Australians leaped from their trenches 
and charged the Turkish lines. They 
won the covered trenches and in five 
days and nights of constant counterat- 
tacks succeeded in holding them. This 
long struggle was almost all the time a 
hand-to-hand duel with bayonets and 
bombs. 


As the battle at Lonesome Pine de- 
veloped, the troops destined for the at- 
tack to the north left Anzac and marched 
along shore to the scene of their effort. 
Several strong outposts were rushed 
most gallantly, but the Turks held the 
main hill crests valiantly, and all efforts 
to dislodge them failed. As this night 
battle was in progress transports crowd- 
ed into Suvla Bay and the new 30,000 
men were landed. The beach was mined, 
and defended by riflemen as well, so that 
the new army began to lose men as it 
stepped ashore. The mission of this 
army was to seize the high hills inclos- 
ing the low-lying basin back of the bay, 
but they suffered vital hours to slip 
through their fingers for one reason or 
another, and meanwhile the Turks, at 
midnight on the 8th-9th, got strong 
forces into the critical positions and 
thereby wrote failure at the bottom of 
this gory page in English military his- 
tory. 

On the morning of Aug. 8 the British 
and Australian regiments renewed the 
battle north of Anzac and gained some 
promising successes, although at appall- 
ing cost. The delayed advance on their 
left from Suvla nullified these successes 
and made the battle a useless waste of 
life. British regiments which had won 


one of the most vital hill crests were 
shelled and decimated by their own war- 
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ships, after which a huge force of Turk- 
ish infantry counterattacked and prac- 
tically annihilated several British regi- 
ments. 

The great battle of Aug. 6-10 was a 
British defeat and practically ended the 
fighting on Gallipoli, although some 
minor successes were achieved later in 
August among the hills back of Anzac. 
In November a violent blizzard raged 
for several days and hundreds of British 
soldiers were frozen to death, while many 
thousands were invalided home as the re- 
sult of extreme exposure. In December 
the Anzac and Suvla positions were 
evacuated, and early in January, 1916, 
the last British soldiers left Gallipoli 
from the Cape Helles sector. 

The failure of the Turks to attack the 
British while evacuating their positions 
remains one of the unsolved riddles of 
the war. The British losses in the Gal- 
lipoli campaign were 115,000 men killed, 
wounded, and missing, with about 100,000 
more sick. While the attempt toward 
Constantinople persisted it kept a large 
army of several hundred thousand Turks 
away from other fields. Meanwhile, the 
German successes in 1915 against Rus- 
sia relieved the Turk from the threat of 
a Russian attack from the north. 

When the allied forces were with- 
drawn from the peninsula practically all 
the veteran Turkish troops were freed 
for use in Rumania or Asia Minor. 
Throughout the terrific fighting in April, 
June, and August the Turks fought with 
magnificent courage and proved them- 
selves equally valiant in both attack and 
defense. They treated captured and 
wounded prisoners with real kindness. 
The British Twenty-ninth Division 
(regulars) and the Australian and New 
Zealand Corps won imperishable fame. 


Russian Front in 1915 


In January, 1915, the Russian armies 
were making a determined stand on a 
long front running from the Masurian 
Lakes south inside the Prussian frontier 
until above the Narev it curved out into 
Russia and continued west of Mlawa, 
east of Plock, and over the Vistula, near 
the mouth of the Bzura. Thence running 
southeast to Bukowina, below Czerno- 





witz, this long battle line reaghed the 
Rumanian frontier, having attained a to- 
tal length of nearly 900 miles, the 
greatest embattled line in the world’s 
history. 

The Germans faced the Czar’s troops 
down as far as the Nida, where they 
joined the left flank of the Austrian 
armies, which had been stiffened by the 
introduction of several complete German 
corps. Przemysl was still resisting the 
Russians, but was surrounded and close- 
ly invested. 

In January the Grand Duke Nicholas 
undertook several advances on the flanks 
—Russian cavalry cut the railway in 
East Prussia, and in the Carpathians the 
Pass of Kirlibaba was stormed. Early in 
February von Mackensen launched an- 
other attack upon Warsaw, having con- 
centrated nearly 150,000 men along the 
Rawka for a new frontal attack upon 
the great Polish city. Under cover of a 
heavy bombardment and a blinding snow- 
storm the battle began, and the Germans 
pushed a wide wedge some five miles 
into the Russian line before they were 
checked by Feb. 4. The German losses 
are estimated to have been in the neigh- 
borhood of 20,000 men, and much of the 
ground was readily yielded to Russian 
counterattacks. 

Following this reverse the great Ger- 
man strategist launched two major oper- 
ations directed against the Russian right 
and left flanks. In the first week of 
February the Russian thrust in East 
Prussia had very nearly reached Tilsit, 
with the left flank of the expedition at 
Johannisburg. Then Hindenburg struck, 
and with a much superior force succeed- 
ed in enveloping the Russian right at Pil- 
kallen and Gumbinnen. This part of the 
Russian Army was driven into the forest 
region above Suwalki and completely 
broken up. Such units as escaped back 
into Russia made their way separately, 
and quite without further tactical con- 
nection with their comrades heavily en- 
gaged between Létzen and Johannisburg. 
The Russians here fought a stubborn 
rear guard action with much success, and 
although defeated they succeeded in re- 
treating over their own frontier without 
suffering very great loss. The Germans 
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captured 80 guns and something over 
30,000 prisoners, besides carrying the 
war out of Prussian and into Russian 
territory, where it has remained ever 
since. 


Von Hindenburg undoubtedly planned 
to renew the attack upon Warsaw by a 
flank movement which should cut the 
railway communications to the north, but 
the Russians resisted successfully efforts 
aimed at Grodno and Ossowietz, and by 
the middle of March vigorous counter- 
attacks drove the Germans back to with- 
in ten miles of the frontier. Meanwhile 
another German army on a front of 
twenty-five miles between Mlawa and 
Chorzele struck hard toward the south, 
and on Feb. 24 captured Przasnysz, tak- 
ing a number of guns and half a brigade. 
Strong Russian reinforcements came up, 
and although many of the men were 
armed only with bayonets and bombs, 
Przasnysz was recaptured on Feb. 26. 


Winter in the Carpathians 


In the south General Brusiloff re- 
newed his efforts to win the Carpathian 
passes and open a door for the Russian 
invasion of Hungary. While he attacked 
from Dukla to the Uzsok another column 
struck close along the Rumanian fron- 
tier, and on Jan. 6 took Kimpolung and 
on the 17th captured the Pass of Kir- 
libaba. About this time the Austrians 
bezan to show a greater determination 
to drive the menace of invasion out of 
the Carpathians, and General von Lin- 
singen, having taken the passes east of 
the Lupkow, began to invade Galicia. 


At the ridge of Koziowa Brusiloff 
withstood the Austrian rush and stopped 
the advance of the Austrian left wing. 
The right wing, however, pushed up 
through Bukowina and took both Czerno- 
witz and Kolomea. On March 3 Stanis- 
lau was taken, which brought the Aus- 
trians within seventy miles of Lemberg. 
Soon Russian reinforcements arrived, 
and Stanislau was retaken. The latter 
part of March saw the Russians still 
holding the Dukla, while the passes east 
of the Uzsok were firmly held by Austria. 

On March 22, after a siege of almost 
seven months, the fortified city of 
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Przemysl was taken by the Russians. 
Accounts of the military conditions 
prevalent among the large forces which 
had been shut up in this strongly for- 


_ tified position for so long a time indi- 


cated quite clearly what was the mat- 
ter with the Austrian army. While the 
soldiers were reduced to almost starva- 
tion rations, general officers and their 
staffs continued to live openly a life of 
luxurious extravagance. The selfishness 
and incompetence of the superiors were 
naturally destructive of that morale 
among the troops without which no 
amount of training will secure the best 
results. 


Attrition in the West 


As 1915 dawned the battle lines in 
Belgium and France were about 500 miles 
long, and of that long line little more 
than 10 per cent. was held by the British 
and Belgians—the French defended near- 
ly 90 per cent., and in addition to the 
battle casualties they lost many men from 
sickness caused by exposure in the 
trenches. Toward the north there was 
constant rain and sleet, while the posi- 
tions in the Vosges and Argonne were 
buried deep in heavy snows. The fight- 
ing in the Winter and early Spring was 
confined to local attacks and counterat- 
tacks, usually favorable to the Allies. 


The German artillery was decidedly 
less effective than it had been in the 
early months of the war. Large numbers 
of guns had been returned to German 
armories for repair, and it was said that 
more than 60 per cent. of the German 
shells fired at this time failed to ex- 
plode. The German troops on the west- 
ern front probably numbered 2,000,000 
men. 

Late in January the Allies made a 
spirited attack upon German positions 
east of Nieuport, among the sandy dunes 
of the Belgian coast, where they won 
part of an intrenched position, which 
enabled them to threaten the German 
trenches on the east side of the Yser. 
After this local success that part of the 
line lapsed into a dormant state for 
months. 

In February the Germans blew up a 
British trench near Ypres, and there was 
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a seesaw battle near St. Eloi. The Prin- 
cess Patricia’s Regiment of Canadian 
Light Infantry in a sortie captured a 
German trench and many prisoners. 


A severe battle raged near La Bassée 
on Jan. 25-26, when the Germans broke 
through part of the British lines and in- 
flicted heavy losses upon the brigade of 
Guards regiments holding that part of 
the intrenchments. The Black Watch 
lost a great many officers and men, and 
the regiments engaged included such 
famous units as the First Scots Guards, 
First Coldstreams, First Cameron High- 
landers, King’s Royal Rifles, Second 
Sussex and London Scottish. The driv- 
ing back of the British line caused the 
French left under Maud’huy to be dan- 
gerously exposed, but the Germans failed 
to seize their opportunity to turn this 
flank. On the same day the Germans 
fought their way into Givenchy, but were 
ejected after a hard hand-to-hand strug- 
gle. 

In the last days of January and the 
first of February a severe battle raged 
about the brickfield west of La Bassée, 
and it was here that Lance Corporal 
Michael O’Leary of the Irish Guards 
won the Victoria Cross by killing eight 
Germans and capturing two. In Janu- 
ary and February there were local bat- 
tles at Lens, Arras, and Roye, and an 
important battle followed a French at- 
tack above Soissons. At first consider- 
able success attended this effort, but 
heavy German reinforcements were 
brought up and the French were driven 
back across the Aisne with the loss of 
several thousand men and about twenty 
guns. General von Kluck, the German 
commander, made a great effort to cap- 
ture Soissons, but Maunoury blocked the 
effort by the skillful use of French ar- 
tillery and infantry reserves. 

In February and March the French 
carried on an almost constant series of 
attacks in Champagne, which compelled 
the Germans to bring heavy reinforce- 
ments from the north. Not a great deal 
of ground was won, but nearly 10,000 
German dead were buried by the French 
and 2,000 prisoners were captured. 
Meanwhile in the Verdun region further 
toward the south fierce batties were 


fought near Les Eparges and Pont-a- 
Mousson. In the Vosges the French and 
then the Germans won successes in the 
region of Miilhousen, Cernay, and Hart- 
manns-Weilerkopf. 


Neuve Chapelle 


In March, 1915, the British forces in 
France numbered half a million men, 
with General Sir John French the Com- 
mander in Chief and Sir Douglas Haig 
commanding the First Army, from La 
Bassée to Estaires. General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien commanded the Second 
Army, which held the lines up to the 
Ypres salient. On March 10 at 7:30 
A. M. the British guns began to hurl a 
hurricane of shells upon the German 
trenches about Neuve Chapelle. Field 
guns, field howitzers, sixty-pounders, 
coast-defense guns, and fifteen-inch how- 
itzers had ail been crowded together for 
this bombardment, which flung four shells 
to every yard in the sector attacked dur- 
ing the thirty-five minutes before the 
range was increased and the storm :of 
explosives broke over the town itself. 
When the British infantry advanced they 
readily won the positions, which had 
been pounded into dust heaps by the ar- 
tillery, and the town fell into their hands. 

The moment appeared ripe for the cap- 
ture of the ridge east of the town, which 
dominates the great highway from Lille 
to the south, but in certain places some 
of the units had failed to carry out their 
part of the great plan. The battle con- 
tinued with the utmost intensity through 
the 11th and 12th, but the Germans pre- 
vented any further advance, and the net 
result of the great effort was the capture 
of Neuve Chapelle. On the 14th and 
15th the Germans developed a great of- 
fensive at St. Eloi, a village fifteen miles 
north of Neuve Chapelle. They won the 
village, jut lost it later when General 
Haig’s men attacked in great force. 

The battle at Neuve Chapelle was a 
bitter disappointment to the British. 
The casualties were very heavy and 
were in part caused by the faulty rang- 
ing of their own artillery. The staff 
plans were in part imperfect, and alto- 
gether this effort was looked upon as a 
costly failure, with much of the fault in 
high places. 





Final Official Reports on Gallipoli 


Vice Admirals de Robeck and Wemyss Tell of 






the Navy’s Part in the Withdrawal of Troops 


T': British Admiralty published, 
on April 11, 1917, the dispatches 
from Vice Admiral Sir John M. de 

Robeck, late Vice Admiral Com- 
manding the Eastern Mediterranean 
Squadron, and Vice Admiral Sir Rosslyn 
E. Wemyss, late Senior Naval Officer, 
Mudros, describing the naval operations 
in connection with the withdrawal of the 
army from the Gallipoli Peninsula in De- 
cember, 1915, and January, 1916. These 
communications furnish details of the all- 
important part played by the British 
Navy in what was one of the most diffi- 
cult operations of the war. 

Vice Admiral Wemyss, whose dispatch 
is dated Dec. 22, 1915, deals with the 
withdrawal from Suvla Bay and Anzac, 
which occurred eighteen days before the 
final evacuation of the peninsula. This 
preliminary operation was carried out 
in three stages. The principle decided 
upon for all three stages was secrecy 
and the attempt to take the enemy 
entirely by surprise. Every effort was 
therefore made during the whole of the 
operations to maintain the beaches, 
offing, &c., in their usual appearance, 
and all embarkations were carried out 
during the dark hours. The increase in 
the number of motor lighters, boats, &c., 
in use at the beaches was hidden as far 
as possible during the daytime. The 
preliminary stage was completed satis- 
factorily by Dec. 10, when the definite 
orders to evacuate were received. 

It had been computed that ten nights 
would be required for the intermediate 
stage, on each of which 3,000 personnel 
and a proportion of guns and animals 
would be embarked from each beach. 
The estimate was eventually reduced, 
special efforts being made in order to 
take advantage of the fine weather. The 
intermediate stage was completed on the 
night of Dec. 17-18, and from the absence 
of any unusual shelling of the beaches 
during these nights it was apparent that 


the enemy had no idea of the movement 
in progress. Some 44,000 personnel, 
nearly 200 guns, numerous wagons, and 
8,000 animals were evacuated during this 
period, together with a large amount 
of stores and ammunition. 


A Risky Operation 


The final stage commenced on the 
night of Dec. 18-19, and was completed 
on the night of Dec. 19-20. The weather 
conditions, however, proved to be ideal. 
On each of the two nights it was neces- 
sary to evacuate rather more than 10,000 
personnel from each beach, and for this 
special arrangements were necessary. 
The chief possible difficulties to contend 
with were two—first, the bad weather to 
be expected at this season, second, in- 
terference by the enemy. 

After some heavy winds, fine weather 
set in with December, and, except for a 
strong northeasterly wind on the 15th, 
continued until twenty-four hours after 
the completion of the evacuation. This 
prolonged period of fine weather alone 
made possible the success which attended 
the operation. 

The final concentration of the ships 
and craft required at Kephalo was com- 
pleted on Dec. 17, and in order to prevent 
enemy’s aircraft observing the unusual 
quantity of shipping a constant air patrol 
was maintained to keep these at a dis- 
tance. Reports of the presence of enemy 
submarines were also received during 
these two days; patrols were strength- 
ened, but no attacks by these craft were 
made. The evacuation was carried out 
in accordance with orders. No delays 
occurred, and there were no accidents to 
ships or boats. 


Destruction of Stores 


On the night of Dec. 18-19 the em- 
barkation was finished at Suvla by 3 A. 
M., and at Anzac by 5:30 A. M., and by 
daylight the beaches and anchorages at 
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these places had resumed their normal 
aspect. The second night’s operation, so 
far as the navy was concerned, differed 
in no wise from the first, precisely the 
same routine being adhered to. The 
last troops left the front trenches at 1:30 
A. M., and the signal that the evacua- 
tion was complete was received at 4:15 
A. M. at Anzac and 5:39 A. M. at Suvla. 

A large mine was exploded at about 
3:15 A. M. by the Australians, and at 
Suvla all perishable stores which had 
not been taken off and which were 
heaped up in large mounds with petrol 
poured over them were fired at 4 A. M., 
making a vast bonfire, which lighted 
everything round for a very long distance- 
In spite of all this, the enemy seemed 
perfectly unaware of what had taken 
place. As day dawned, soon after 6:30, 
the anchorages of both places were clear 
of all craft, except the covering squad- 
rons, which had been ordered up during 
the night, and when the sun had suf- 
ficiently risen for objects to be made 
out, the bombardment of the beaches 
commenced with the object of destroying 
everything that remained. At Suvla this 
consisted only of some water tanks and 
four motor lighters, which had been 
washed ashore in the gale of Nov. 28 
and never recovered, owing principally 
to lack of time. At Anzac it had been 
deemed inadvisable. to set a light to the 
stores which it had been found impossible 
to embark, so that here the bombardment 
was more severe, and large fires were 
started by the bursting shell. Admiral 
Wemyss continues: 


A curious spectacle now presented itself, 
certain areas absolutely clear of troops being 
subjected to a heavy shell fire from our own 
and the enemy’s guns. It seems incredible 
that all this work had taken place without 
the enemy becoming aware of our object, for, 
although the utmost care was taken to pre- 
serve the beaches and offing as near as pos- 
sible normal, yet it proved quite impracti- 
cable to get up boats and troop carriers in 
sufficient time to carry out the night’s work, 
and yet for them not to have been visible 
from some parts of the peninsula. At 7:25 
A. M. I ordered the squadron to return to 
Kephalo, leaving two _ specially protected 
cruisers to watch the area. These subse- 
quently reported that they had caused a good 
deal of damage among the enemy when they 
eventually swarmed down to take possession 
of the loot, the realization of which, I trust, 








was a great disappointment to them. All the 
arrangements were most admirably carried 
out, and the time table previously laid down 
was adhered to exactly. * * #* 

3efore closing this dispatch I would like 
to emphasize the fact that what made this 
operation so successful, apart from the kind- 
ness of the weather and of the enemy, was 
the hearty co-operation of both services. 
The evacuation forms an excellent example 
of the cordial manner in which the navy and 
army have worked together during these last 
eight months. Nothing could have exceeded 
the courtesy of Generals Sir William Bird- 
wood, Sir Julian Byng, and Sir Alexander 
Godley, and their respective staffs, and this 
attitude was typical of the whole army. The 
traditions of the navy were fully maintained, 
the seamanship and resource displayed reach- 
ing a very high standard. From the com- 
manding officers of men-of-war, transports, 
and large supply ships to the midshipmen in 
charge of steamboats and pulling boats off 
the beaches, all did well. 


Admiral de Robeck’s Report 


In the final operations, described by 
Vice Admiral de Robeck, the weather was 
not so uniformly favorable. Moreover, 
the difficulties were increased by the at- 
tentions of the enemy, who, however, 
thanks to the care and skill of our com- 
manders, remained in entire ignorance of 
what was afoot. 

Forty-eight hours before the evacua- 
tion was completed the number of men 
remaining on the peninsula was to be cut 
down to 22,000. Of these 7,000 were to 
embark on the last night but one, leav- 
ing 15,000 for the final night. At the re- 
quest of the military the latter number 
was increased to 17,000. As few guns as 
possible were to be left to the final night, 
and arrangements were made to destroy 
any of these which it might be found im- 
possible to remove, or which, by reason of 
their condition, were considered not worth 
removing. 

The preliminary stage commenced on 
the night of Dec. 30-31, and terminated 
on the night of Jan. 7-8. During this 
stage all personnel except 17,000 were re- 
moved, as well as the majority of the 
guns and a great quantity of animals, 
stores, &c. The amount of stores remain- 
ing on shore after the preliminary stage 
was greater than was anticipated or in- 
tended; this was almost entirely due to 
the unfavorable weather conditions, and, 
as men were evacuated, to a shortage in 
working parties. 
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On Jan. 2 and 3 strong northeasterly 
winds blew all day; the morning of the 
4th was calm, but the weather broke at 
7 P. M., and by 11 P. M. it was blowing a 
gale. The transfer of guns, animals, and 
stores, &c., from motor lighters to trans- 
ports and supply ships lying off the 
beaches was a matter of great difficulty 
under such conditions of weather. 

W orking Under Heavy Fire 

During the whole of this period “V” 
and “W” beaches were subjected to a 
heavy and accurate shell fire from the 
enemy’s batteries mounted on the Asiatic 
shore, and also from guns firing from 
positions to north of Achi Baba. All 
these guns were accurately registered on 
to the beaches, and the shelling continued 
day and night at frequent and uncertain 
intervals; that the actual loss of life 
from this fire was very small borders on 
the miraculous; the beach parties were 
completely exposed, and piers and fore- 
shore constantly hit by shells while offi- 
cers and men were working on them; 
even when resting in the dugouts security 
from enemy’s fire could not be assured, 
and several casualties occurred under 
these conditions. The work on _ the 
beaches was practically continuous; dur- 
ing the daytime motor lighters, &c., were 
loaded up with stores, &c., to be trans- 
ferred to storeships at night; by night the 
work was most strenuous. 

During the whole time there remained 
the paramount necessity of preventing 
the enemy gaining intelligence of what 
was in progress; this added greatly to 
the difficulties of work during daylight. 
Enemy aircraft paid frequent visits to 
the peninsula; on these occasions, while 
the “ Taube” was in evidence, animals 
and transports approaching the beaches 
were turned and marched in the opposite 
direction, and stores and horses already 
in lighters were even unloaded on to the 
beaches to give the appearance of a dis- 
embarkation. 

On the afternoon of the 7th the enemy 
delivered a very heavy artillery attack 
against certain portions of our advanced 
position, probably the most intense bom- 
bardment our trenches in the Helles area 
have ever been subjected to. Attempts 


were made by the enemy to follow up 
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this bombardment by an infantry attack, 
but the few Turks who could be per- 
suaded to quit their trenches were in- 
stantly shot down, and the infantry ad- 
vance was a complete failure. This bom- 
bardment and attack most fortunately 
took place at a time when our forward 
position was fully manned, and when 
there were still about sixty guns in posi- 
tion on the peninsula, with a very large 


‘supply of ammunition. 


Embarkation Difficulties 


The enemy was certainly deceived as 
to the date of our final departure from 
his shores, and his artillery fore on the 
final night of the evacuation was negligi- 
ble. 

The decision arrived at on Jan. 6 to 
evacuate practically all the personnel of 
the final night from “W” and “V” 
beaches necessitated some rearrangement 
of plans, as some 5,000 additional troops 
had to be embarked from these beaches. 
To use motor lighters from the already 
crowded piers would have lengthened the 
operation very considerably, and it was 
therefore decided to employ destroyers 
to embark 5,200 men from the blockships, 
which were fitted with stagings and con- 
nected to the shore; thus existing ar- 
rangements would be interfered with as 
little as possible. The result was excel- 
lent. The destroyers, which were laid 
alongside the blockships, in spite of a 
nasty sea, being handled with great skill 
by their commanding officers, once more 
showing their powers of adaptability. 

The necessary amendments to orders 
were issued on the morning of the 7th, 
and, in spite of the short notice given, 
the naval operations on the night of Jan. 
8-9 were carried out without confusion 6r 
delay, a fact which reflects great credit 
on all concerned, especially on the beach 
personnel, who were chiefly affected by 
the change of plan. On the 8th the 
weather was favorable, except that the 
wind was from the south; this showed no 
signs of freshening at 5 P. M., and orders 
were given to carry out the final stage. 
The actual embarkation on the 8th com- 
menced at 8 P. M., and the last section 
were to commence embarking at 6:30 
A. M. By 9 P. M. the wind had fresh- 
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ened considerably, still blowing from the 
south; a slight sea got up, and caused 
much inconvenience on the beaches. 

A floating bridge at “ W” beach com- 
menced to break up, necessitating ar- 
rangements being made to ferry the last 
section of the personnel to the waiting 
destroyers. At Gully beach matters were 
worse, and, after a portion of the 700 
troops had been embarked in motor light- 
ers and sent off to his Majesty’s ship 
Talbot, it was found impossible to con- 
tinue using this beach, (one motor lighter 
was already badly on shore—she was 
subsequently destroyed by gunfire,) and 
orders were given for the remainder of 
the Gully beach party to embark from 
“W ” beach; this was done without con- 
fusion, special steps having been taken 
by the beachmaster to cope with such an 
eventuality. After a temporary lull the 
wind again increased, and by 3 A. M. a 
very nasty sea was running into “W” 
beach. 


It was only by the great skill and determi- 
nation displayed by the beach personnel that 
the embarkation was brought to a successful 
conclusion and all the small craft except one 
steamboat (damaged in collision) got away 
in safety. The last troops were leaving at 
3:45 A. M., after which the beach personnel 
embarked. Great difficulty was experienced 
in getting the last motor lighters away, owing 
to the heavy seas running into the harbor. 

This was unfortunate, as the piles of stores 
which it had been found impossible to take 
off, and which were prepared for burning, 
were lit perhaps rather sooner than was 
necessary, aS were also the fuses leading to 
the magazine. The latter blew up before all 
the boats were clear, and I regret to report 
caused the death of one of the crew of the 
hospital barge, which was among the last 
boats to leave. It was fortunate that more 
casualties were not caused by the explosion, 
débris from which fell over and around a 
great many boats. 


Operations a Complete Success 
Admiral de Robeck attributes the suc- 
cess of the operations principally tv: 


(a) Excellent staff work. 
(b) The untiring energy and skill displayed 


by officers and men, both army and navy, 
comprising the beach parties. 

(c) The good seamanship and zeal of the 
officers and crews of the various craft em- 
ployed in the evacuation of the troops. 

(d) The excellent punctuality of the army 
in the arrival of the troops for embarkation 
at the different beaches. 


The navy [he continues] has especially to 
thank Generals Sir William Birdwood and Sir 
Francis Davies for their forethought and 
hearty co-operation in all matters. The staff 
work was above reproach and I hope I may 
be permitted to mention some of those mil- 
itary officers who rendered special assistance 
to the navy. They are: Major Gen. the Hon. 
H. A. Lawrence, Brig. Gen. H. E. Street, 
and Colonel A. B. Carey, R. E., the latter of 
whom performed work of inestimable value 
in the last few days by improving piers and 
preparing means of rapid embarkation from 
the blockships. 

The program and plans as regards the naval 
portion of the operations were due to the 
work of my chief of staff, Commodore 
Roger J. B. Keyes, to whom too great 
credit cannot be given; to Captain Francis 
H. Mitchell, R. N., attached to General Head- 
quarters; Major William W. Godfrey, R. M. 
L. I., of my staff; Captain Cecil M. Staveley, 
(principal beach master at Cape Helles‘) 
Captain F. G. Talbot, in charge of the vessels 
taking part, and Acting Commander George 
F. A. Mulock, chief assistant to Captain 
Staveley.) The organization of the communi- 
cations, on which so much depended, was very 
ably carried out by my fleet wireless officer 
(Commander James F. Somerville) and my 
Signal officer, (Lieutenant Hugh S. Bowlby.) 

The naval covering squadron was under the 
command of Rear Admiral Sydney R. Fre- 
mantle in his Majesty’s ship Hibernia, who 
had a most able colleague in Captain Douglas 
L. Dent of his Majesty’s ship Edgar, whose 
ability had done so much to improve the nava 
gun support to the Helles army. The work of 
this squadron was conducted with great en- 
ergy and was in every way satisfactory. It 
controlled to a great extent the enemy’s guns 
firing on to the beaches. Whenever the en- 
emy opened fire, whether by day or night, 
there were always ships in position to reply, 
a result which reflects much credit on the 
officer named. The Army Headquarters gave 
us again the invaluable assistance and ex- 
perience of Lieut. Col. C. F. Aspinall in ar- 
ranging details, and I cannot help laying 
special stress on this officer’s excellent co- 
operation with my staff on all occasions. 








A Wonderful French War Museum 


The Val-de-Grace and Its Record of What 


Science Has Done to the Soldiers of France 


J. Ernest Charles, writing for Les Annales, Paris, has told this interesting story of the 
Musée du Val-de-Grace, founded at the suggestion of Justin Godart, French Under Secretary 
of State, and established under the direction of Dr. Jacob, Professor in Val-de-Grace College, 
with the co-operation of Drs, Pascal, Perret, Lefort, Latarget, André, and Rothschild. The 
article is specially translated for CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 


ONUMENTS also have their 
M destiny. The Val-de-Grace, 
founded or developed by Anne 


of Austria as a thank offering 
to God for the tardy birth of the young 
Prince who was to become one of the 
most bellicose Kings of Europe, has long 
been the structure in Paris devoted es- 
pecially to curing the ills caused by war. 
A hospital for soldiers, an advanced 
school for doctors and military surgeons, 
the Val-de-Grace is now the museum 
where all the most wonderful achieve- 
ments of science against the murderous 
weapons of war are exhibited: 


Go to the Val-de-Grace Museum of the 
Military Health Service, which Justin 
Godart, Under Secretary of State, took 
the lead in founding for the instruction 
of future generations. It will be a visit 
both stirring and sad, and yet comforting 
withal. You will be able there to follow 
the whole history of the war by the suf- 
ferings it inflicts and by the remedies, 
daily growing more efficient, which men 
of heart and of genius are creating to 
cure them. Science is fighting desper- 
ately to diminish the wickedness of men, 
and science is often victorious—espe- 
cially French science. By its extraordi- 
nary activity and generosity it has done 
marvels. 

Professor Fernand Widal, speaking of 
the vast strides of preventive medicine, 
the results of vaccination against small- 
pox, typhoid, cholera, which have abol- 
ished in this war those terrible epidemics 
of other wars, said: “ Jenner’s vaccina- 
tion: English! Pasteur’s vaccination: 
French!” The great life protecting dis- 
coveries have been made on this side of 
the trench line. Others have tried to 
dishonor science. Our learned men have 








saved its good name. They have per- 
suaded us that, despite all this methodi- 
cal carnage, one could and should still 
have faith in a truly humanitarian 
science. And it is here, in these grave 
and somewhat melancholy rooms, that the 
elements of the story have been assem- 
bled. 

Let it no longer be said that history 
is only for the entertainment of curious 
men. These archives gathered here, 
these reports of Health Service Direc- 
tors, which intrepid seekers for truth will 
some day read; these memoirs of army 
surgeons imprisoned in Germany, these 
scientific announcements, these photo- 
graphic documents, in short, this history 
of the war as seen from within, of war 
as it really is—in all these we have the 
materials for volumes yet to be written, 
and for many _ future _ discoveries. 
Scientists and students, standing before 
the varied wealth of this anatomical- 
pathological museum, which exhibits the 
infinite diversity of lesions produced in 
the human body by modern engines of 
war, will hold fruitful discussions. 


Marvels of Surgery 


But the great masses of the people 
themselves will be overwhelmed with ad- 
miration in the presence of the results 
already achieved, whether by surgical 
operations of prodigious daring, or by 
other still bolder operations through 
which the surgeons not only repair the 
broken body, but seem to rebuild it en- 
tirely, making of a ruined man a new be- 
ing, sound, solid, a man with the desire 
and possibility of action, filled afresh 
with the love of life. For these savants 
recreate youth, force, almost happiness. 
They accomplish resurrections—physical 
and moral resurrections. 
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Consider these plaster casts that 
record the successive stages of the plas- 
tic reparations made especially by Pro- 
fessor Morestin. Young men are brought 
in with faces mutilated, plowed open, 
ravaged; they no longer look like human 
beings. They have become objects of 
horror. They feel themselves consigned 
to solitude, to distress, to daily martyr- 
dom. This one has the jaw torn away, 
the chin gone, and the upper lip hangs 
in shreds over a bloody abyss. That one 
no longer has a nose. A third has a chin 
and cheek that look as if they had been 
gnawed away. They are all hideous to 
look at, spectacles to frighten children 
and make even compassionate women 
turn from them forever. 


Now, the surgeons take these ruined 
faces and rebuild them—actually recon- 
struct them. Professor Morestin 're- 
moves a bit of rib from the unfortunate 
who has lost a nose, inserts it under the 
skin of the forehead, lets it gradually 
regain vitality, slips it down to the po- 
sition of the nose, covers it with skin— 
and of that frightful wound there re- 
main scarcely perceptible traces. An- 
other cartilaginous graft makes a new 
chin for the soldier whose lower jaw was 
shattered, and there remain only light 
ridges and the regular lines of a scar to 
tell of what had been a terrible mutila- 
tion. 


Sculptors in Living Flesh 


What shall be done with this soldier 
whose eye socket and cheek bone have 
been crushed deep into the face? Is it 
possible to lessen the horror of such a 
wound? The surgeon, little by little, 
fills in and carpets the excavation for the 
eye with shreds of skin which grow to- 
gether; and in like manner he treats the 
bared surface of the maxillary bone. An 
artificial eye is inserted, absolutely like 
the one that is intact, and it seems to 
look with the same look, to live with the 
same life. The wounded man now can 
return to a useful place in society. 


And the wonderful modelings of these 
sculptors in human flesh have names 
hard to retain: Engraftment, rhino- 
plasty, cheiloplasty, refection of the lips, 
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ocu.s-pulperial prothesia, refection of 
the eye and eyelid. And this strange yet 
simple vocabulary is growing every day, 
for names must be given to the metic- 
ulous and patient miracles of surgical 
science, and these miracles'are multiply- 
ing incessantly. The plaster casts and 
photographs of the Val-de-Grace show 
the phases of each. Surgeons are pres- 
tidigitators who do not desire to keep 
their secrets to themselves. * * * 


In the Val-de-Grace Museum a mani- 
kin that seems almost alive has under- 
gone all the wounds, the fractures, the 
perforations, the mutilations developed 
by the war in such abominable variety; 
and this manikin bears all the appa- 
ratus invented to remedy them. Here 
is an artificial leg, supple and easily 
controlled; there is an apparatus with 
springs and metallic rings which enables 
a man to move the fingers of a hand 
which a wounded radial nerve has para- 
lyzed. And here is the apparatus that 
supplies the place of a paralyzed muscle: 
for shoulder articulation—the deltoid 
muscle, to call it by its name. Yonder is 
a similar apparatus to supply the loss of 
the bony substance of the humerus. If 
the wounded man has paralysis of the 
sciatic nerve his foot is inert; a shoe sole 
mounted on springs and articulated with 
steel rods enables him to use it. Gloves 
with springs in the back give a man the 
use of his hand when wounded nerves 
paralyze the fingers. Other contrivances 
permit him to dress himself without aid. 
Still others act as substitutes for stif- 
fened, wasted, or absent members, so . 
that the mutilated man can be a me- 
chanic, a farmer, or can perform the 
most diverse professional tasks; in short, 
can again live in the workaday world of 
men and women. 


Engines of Destruction 


In this museum also are grouped all 
the engines of destruction created by 
the perverse imagination of those who 
champion the unlimited spread of sorrow 
and death: Zeppelin bombs, airplane 
bombs, incendiary shells, shrapnel, as- 
phyxiating gas or explosive shells, aerial 
torpedoes, grenades, simple balls, little 
projectiles almost denuded yet whose in- 
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credible swiftness multiplies their mur- 
derous force. Here they are, these bul- 
lets, twisted, flattened, shattered, them- 
selves mutilated; they seem to bear wit- 
ness that evil canont be done with im- 
punity. ~ 

Near this destructive paraphernalia is 
the protective apparatus. Against the 
lachrymal, suffocating, asphyxiating gas 
we have the original hyposulphite plug, 
modest but useful; then the different im- 
provements on this, each marking a step 
of progress, until we reach the present 
mask, which guarantees safety. But it 
may be thought that warriors with heads 
muffled in steel furnish blind targets for 
projectiles. It is true, alas! that defen- 
sive arms are not as perfect as the of- 
fensive. But at least some of them re- 
duce the destructive power of modern 
weapons. Especially is this true of the 
steel helmet, that masterpiece invented 
by Adrian; and when one examines all 
_ these helmets, which have been dented, 
scarred, smashed, pierced, and which yet 
have resisted, one begins to glimpse still 
further improvements. One wishes our 
soldiers might have fine armor like that 
of mediaeval times, yet lightened and 
adapted. From looking at these helmets, 
battered, yet sound after so many battles, 
may not some inventor get the inspira- 
tion for an effective protection that will 
shield our fighters? 


The Fight Against Disease 


If there is no absolute protection 
against wounds, there is such against 
epidemic disease, and this is something 
new. In former wars epidemics were 
more fatal than battles. Typhoid fever 
spread inevitable death, and cholera was 
always present. ‘“ Not all died of it, but 
all were stricken.” Marshal St. Arnaud 
owed his death—and his glory—to 
cholera. Was it not this disease which, 
raging in its deadly way during the re- 
cent Balkan wars, stopped the Bulgarian 
Army in its march on Constantinople? 

History of recent wars in this regard 
has become merely history of evils de- 
finitively abolished. -Science here is 
truly victorious. Let inventors of rival 
serums prove each other’s methods 
without virtue if not actually pernicious; 
we must, nevertheless, look with re- 


spect upon the exhibit of vaccines fur- 
nished by army laboratories, these 
graphic charts which bear irrefutable 
witness to the progressive disappear- 
ance of contagious diseases from our 
armies, and must perceive that one of 
the most dreaded causes of death has 
disappeared. 

Medicine has shown as great genius 
as surgery in diminishing the ill-effects 
of wounds. No one can stand indifferent 
before the molds and models that depict 
the irrigation and disinfection of wounds 
by the Carrel process and the Dakin 
fluid. Carrel’s method has aroused al- 
most universal enthusiasm; only a few 
remain unconvinced. The Carrel method 
for the treatment of infected wounds 
has furnished its own proofs, and what 
proofs! It regenerates the tissues, it 
makes the flesh live again, it saves men, 
it makes physicians and surgeons cry in 
professional exaltation, “ Wounds treated 
by the Carrel method are splendid to 
see!” 


Work of the Ambulances 


But the creative activities of physicians 
and surgeons recorded in this museum 
would be in vain if the wounded reached 
the hospital too late. Now the dressing 
stations have been brought close to the 
wounded, and the transport of the 
wounded to these stations has been ac- 
celerated. Herein lies the secret of the 
wonderful improvement brought about 
in the last eighteen months by a Military 
Health Service that is truly active, bold, 
methodical, vigilant, foreseeing, practical 
—modern! 


The singularly expressive bas-reliefs 
of the sculptor Larrivé here represent 
these profoundly tragic scenes in their 
utmost simplicity. First we see men 
mount guard in the embrasure of a 
trench. One of them is wounded. On 
the spot immediately he receives first 
aid. Then another soldier, grievously 
wounded, is carried on a litter along the 
trenches and boyaux, the stretcher-bear- 
ers negotiating the difficult turnings 
with practiced skill. Now it is a first- 
line aid post. Near the door are ranged 
the guns and sacks of the wounded, and 
you see the protected shelter, with the 
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surgeons working calmly under a roof 
reinforced with sacks of earth and logs 
of wood. At length we are in the interior 
of the “ poste de secours” itself. There 
is a bed of straw, a table for giving the 
wounded immediate treatment. Stretched 
on the table, under the brutal light of 
an acetylene lamp, lies a wounded man 
whom the busy Major is examining. Al- 
ready a stretcher bearer is crossing the 
threshold with another victim. And to 
think that many of these posts, where 
the very speed of the operation assures 
the recovery of the patient, are situated 
200 yards from the German lines, forty 
yards from the French lines—six yards 
underground! 

Many of the wounded can be trans- 
ported without delay to the ambulances 
at the front and the hospitals at the rear. 
Everything has been done to perfect this 
service. “Mark the documentary collec- 
tions of the Val-de-Grace—ambulance 
models, tents, sanitary barracks, wagons, 
automobiles, &c.; one is soon convinced 
that the past has bequeathed scarcely 
anything to the present sanitary service. 
‘here are celebrated names—Larrey, 
Percy—but only names. The Health 
Service up to our time remained subor- 
dinate, rudimentary, insufficient—crimi- 
nally insufficient. The soldier counted 
only as long as he could fight; after he 
had become useless as a warrior he 
ceased to be “interesting.” Little at- 
tention was paid to him. Now every- 
thing is organized to preserve the sons 
of France. 


A Great Hospital System 


At Val-de-Grace there is a relief plan 
of a vast evacuation station. Thither 
are gathered the wounded from ali direc- 
tions, at high speed, with care and order. 
In immense barracks they are sorted and 
classified. The empty spaces. are 
adorned with gardens. And the hospital 
trains follow each other, carrying the 
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wounded more and more swiftly toward 
the distant distributing stations, whence 
they are sent promptly to the various 
hospitals of the district. A great si- 
lence, solemn and calm, rests upon this 
vast evacuating station. It is no longer 
the silence of death. One feels that 
the wounded are going away toward 
health, recovery, life. 


Another stroll through the pensive 
quiet of these instructive halls will give 
you still other impressions, for here 
each document marks the moments of 
the struggle of nature against the hos- 
tile powers of wounds and disease, the 
mysteries of advancing science reveal 
themselves one by one, and the whole is 
one large, clear synthesis of efforts 
and results. The Museum of the Val- 
de-Grace will be useful not only to his- 
torians but to those who are destined 
to make new discoveries. 


Frenchmen originated, the idea and 
set the example, but the Germans did not 
let it go to waste. They imitated it, and 
established a museum like ours almost 
immediately. We at least have the certi- 
tude that the Museum of the Val-de- 
Grace will be in no danger of perishing. 
The whole world will come here later 
to pay homage to the disciplined ardor 
of the French scientific spirit. In a 
minute study devoted to the health 
service, Professor Pierre Delbet records 
the astonishment and delight of French 
physicians who had long been held prison- 
ers in Germany. They had seen nothing 
like our new methods, nothing compar- 
able to the progress achieved in France 
in the art of curing the wounded of this 
war. The Museum of the Val-de-Grace 
preserves that astonishment in- tangible 
form. In the midst of catastrophes 
French science has kept all its virtue, 
and, when peace returns, will spread its 
benefits abroad through the world more 
widely than ever. 





Germanys Form of Government 
The Constitutional Fabric Which President 
Wilson Says Must Be Altered 


By Walter S. Smoot 


The war message of President Wilson indicated that the United States would make no 
peace with Germany until its present system of autocracy was overthrown. What constitutes 
that system is explained herewith by Mr. Smoot in an analysis of the German Constitution 


prepared for CURRENT HIsToRY MAGAZINE. 


Te present German Empire dates 
its existence from the proclama- 
tion of King William I. of Prussia 

as German Emperor (Deutscher 
Kaiser) at Versailles, Jan. 18, 1871, near 
the close of the Franco-Prussian war. Its 
Constitution is little changed, however, 
from that adopted in 1866 after the 
Prussian victory of Kéniggratz had ex- 
pelled Austrian dominance from Ger- 
many and replaced it by Prussian guid- 
ance in so far as the German States of 
the north were concerned, but had failed 
to so affect the southern States—Ba- 
varia, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and South 
Hesse. Bismarck, with masterly fore- 
sight, made this Constitution of the 
North German Federation flexible enough 
to admit the South German States when 
the time came, but rigid enough to secure 
the union’s complete domination by Prus- 
sia. 

As in the federation, the imperial sov- 
ereignty of Germany is not vested, theo- 
retically, in the person of the ruler, but 
in the Bundesrat, or Federal Council, 
whose members are German lords sent as 
representatives of the twenty-two mon- 
archies and three free city republics, 
whose union forms the empire. Actually, 
however, despite the Kaiser’s being, 
strictly speaking, mere President of the 
German Federation, and forbidden to 
veto laws passed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, his will is law in every root and 
branch of the German Government. The 
imperial dignity is hereditary in the line 
of Hohenzollern; he possesses 17 votes 
out of 61 in the Bundesrat and 236 out 
of 397 in the Reichstag, and so can or: 
der the passage or killing of any meas- 
ure he wishes; he appoints and dismisses 


without regard to the political complex- 
ion of the legislative bodies the Imperial 
Chancellor, who stands second only to 
himself in the Government; lastly, while 
he may not declare an offensive war 
without the consent of the Bundesrat, 
he is Commander in Chief of the navy 
and actively so of the army, in both of 
which fighting arms he appoints the 
chief officers and exacts the fullest and 
blindest obedience and allegiance. 


Power of the Bundesrat 


The Bundesrat, or Federal Council, 
representative of the imperial sover- 
eignty vested in the whole body of Ger- 
man rulers, in complexion is like that 
of the British House of Lords, being the 
stronghold of the Junkers or conservative 
militarists of Germany, and in repre- 
sentative character is like the Senate of 
the United States, representing the 
various States of the Union. Unlike the 
situation in the American upper house, 
however, the German States are not 
equally represented in the Council. Prus- 
sia, comprising nearly two-thirds of the 
empire both in area and population, is 
officially given seventeen votes and 
actually controls one more, that of the 
principality of Waldeck; Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hesse, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Brunswick, and the 
imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine 
send delegations varying from six to two 
members each; all the other States, in- 
cluding the free cities of Liibeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg, have one repre- 
sentative—sixty-one lords in all. 

The Bundesrat is a non-deliberative 
body, the members voting immediately 
by States upon the measures called up, in 
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strict accordance with instructions re- 
ceived from their home Governments; 
consequently, only the results, not the 
proceedings, of its sessions are published, 
leaving free consideration and discussion 
of German legislation to the Reichstag. 
The functions of the Bundesrat are legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial. First, bills 
must have its approval before they may 
become laws; second, it supervises, sub- 
ject to the Emperor’s will, the imperial 
administration; third, it acts as a Su- 
preme Court of Appeals in case any one 
of the State courts is accused of a denial 
of justice. 


The Reichstag a Forum 


The great German forum for the dis- 
cussion of public questions and the hope 
of the democratic element in Germany to- 
day is the Reichstag, or Imperial Parlia- 
ment, corresponding to our House of Rep- 
resentatives. The membership numbers 
397 Delegates, chosen today throughout 
the empire, exactly as in 1867, on the 
basis of one member to each 100,000 of 
the population. The elective system for 
the Reichstag is rigidly uniform through- 
out Germany, though Prussia and many 
other States have different systems for 
the election of the members of their 
State Legislatures. Every German citi- 
zen over 25 years of age, not mentally 
deficient or a criminal and not in active 
service with the colors, may vote in the 
general elections for the Reichstag; the 
Delegates are chosen for a term of five 
years—unless the House is sooner dis- 
solved by the Emperor—and are paid for 
their services. The Reichstag enjoys 
neither executive nor judicial powers, but 
acts as the great deliberative body of 
the empire, the only forum in Germany 
where public opinion may be heard upon 
current legislation with any semblance 
whatever of fullness and freedom. 


The Imperial Chancellor 


The Kaiser selects and appoints from 
among the Prussian Delegates to the 
Bundesrat his Imperial Chancellor, who 
is the chief Minister of the empire and 
may be dismissed at the imperial pleas- 
ure without the slightest regard to the 
attitude of the parties in either the Bun- 
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desrat or Reichstag. The Chancellor, 
therefore, is responsible solely to the Em- 
peror, from whose favor he derives his 
authority, and is not in the least affected 
by legislative praise or censure. He is 
the Emperor’s closest confidant and ad- 
viser, and as such acts as intermediary 
between the Kaiser and the Parliament, 
particularly the Reichstag. He is the 
presiding officer of the Bundesrat; must 
countersign all newly approved laws 
with his signature; appoints the German 
officers in the Emperor’s name, and 
oversees the discharge of their duties. 


The control which the Emperor exer- 
cises over the Chancellor extends also 
to the other Imperial Ministers, who are 
consulted by the Kaiser individually as 
their advice or aid is especially required. 
We have, therefore, in Germany no 
cabinet system, the executive powers 
vested in a group of popular leaders who 
retain their portfolios only so long as 
their every important act is approved 
by Parliament, as in England and the 
other European countries. Instead, we 
have the German Kaiser, his functions 
and authority as Emperor supplemented 
by those as King of Prussia, enjoying an 
incalculable range of power, and the 
popular legislative body, the Reichstag, 


subjecting the Government to criticism 


and check rather than to direction. 
The Social-Democratic Party 


We may date the rise of the German 
workingman from the mid-Napoleonic 
period, when Prussia, as a war measure, 
extended liberty to her serfs, men bound 
for life to toil for their lords on the 
great rural estates. However, we do 
not find him asserting himself until the 
introduction of machinery and the forma- 
tion of great factory communities in 
Germany, well along in the nineteenth 
century, had divided the population into 
two distinct classes—capital and labor. 


In 1873 there was a great panic; the 
Government gave little or no relief to 
the want and misery which followed, and 
the workingmen by thousands joined a 
new political organization, the Social- 
Democratic Party, formed to _ secure 
recognition of the rights and needs of 
German workingmen. In 1876 the first 
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detailed party program of the Social- 
Democrats was published; since all the 
suffering endured by the working classes 
was attributable to the concentration of 
the country’s wealth in the hands of a 
few, the gradual abolition of private 
ownership of sources and means of pro- 
duction, like railways, canals, and mines, 
was proposed, and in its place was to 
be substituted the establishment, by the 
aid of the State, of co-operative pro- 
ductive associations owned, worked, and 
controlled by and in the interests of the 
people themselves. 


So much the party as a socialistic or- 
ganization proposed. For the interest of 
democracy it urged that the ballot be 
made secret and obligatory upon all 
Germans over twenty years old of both 
sexes; that legislation and trial be by 
citizens chosen directly by the people 
themselves; that decision of war or peace 
be left in the hands of the people; that a 
system of militia be substituted for a 
paid standing army; that no abridgement 
whatever be made of freedom of the 
press, of assembly, and of conscience; 
that the period of daily toil be restricted 
and enforced work on Sunday be pro- 
hibited; that the labor of children be pro- 
hibited and that of women protected; 
that the formation of labor unions be 
allowed, and a graduated income tax es- 
tablished. 


Bismarck’s Harsh Law 


The Iron Chancellor, Otto von Bis- 
marck, who had made a united Germany 
“not through fine speeches and major- 
ity votes, but by Blood and Iron,” was 
then at the height of his power as active 
head of the German Government; to him 
many of the demands of. the Social- 
Democrats seemed just and reasonable, 
but more he classed as red revolution. 
In 1878, after two attempts had been 
made upon the life of the Emperor by 
fanatics who happened to hold Social- 
Democratic beliefs, he put through the 
Reichstag the “ Law of Exceptions,” de- 
signed to suppress popular agitation alto- 
gether and providing that all meetings, 
publications, and _ societies purposing 
“the subversion of the social order” and 
promoting socialistic tenets and ideals 


were to be forcibly suppressed, and that 
martial law was to be proclaimed in any 
city threatened with riot or other labor 
disturbance. 


Under this harsh law, which remained 
in effect twelve years, scores of agita- 
tors were expelled from the country, 
over 200 labor unions were disbanded, 
and hundreds of publications were sup- 
pressed, but its lasting result was to 
throw the whole number of Social-Demo- 
crats into a compact body, whose repre- 
sentation in the Reichstag doubled from 
1877 to 1884. Bismarck, having incurred 
the enmity of nearly every political party 
in Germany except the National Liberals, 
was by this time in great straits for 
popular support; therefore, to conciliate 
and enlist the aid of the Social-Democrats 
he advocated a number of reforms for 
the benefit of the working classes and 
carried out a few of them. 


In 1883 the Government enacted a law 
insuring the workingman against sick- 
ness, and the next year a supplementary 
one insuring him against accident. By 
1887 child and female labor had been 
limited by legislative enactment and 
Sunday set apart as a day of rest. In 
1889 the final measure was passed, in- 
suring workingmen against poverty from 
permanent disablement or old age. The 
Social-Democratic Party in the Reichs- 
tag opposed ihese laws as an attempt to 
steal their thunder, and the party lost 
ground in consequence, but gradually 
more than recovered it. The party lead- 
ers pointed out that the provision direct- 
ing the workingman to pay an appreciable 
portion of his wages into the several 
workingmen’s insurance funds _ for 
emergencies which oftentimes never 
arose robbed him of his independence 
and freedom of choice in disposing of 
his wages. 


The Crown and the People 


The only hope for free government 
in Germany, therefore, lies in the suc- 
cess of the above-detailed program of 
the Social-Democratic Party; for as it 
stands the Government, though it is 
founded on a written Constitution and 
the Reichstag is elected by popular vote, 
is the least democratic in Western 
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Europe. In the first place, the Constitu- 
tion makes essential the approval of 
each and every law by the Military Im- 
perialists who compose the Bundesrat, 
which may thus veto a law passed by 
the popular assembly, the Reichstag. In 
the second place, the representatives of 
the people in the Reichstag have abso- 
lutely no voice or control in the inner 
councils of the Government. The Em- 
peror rules by right of birth and is sub- 
ject to none—“‘I take my crown from 
God alone!” His Ministers, far from 
bearing the mandate of the dominant 
party in Parliament, are responsible to 
the Emperor alone, since it is he who 
at will appoints and dismisses them. His 
immense bloc of votes in both houses of 
Parliament, combined with the additional 
support he usually receives, is sufficient 
for him to pass or block any measure he 
wishes; and, furthermore, he may vote 
down any constitutional measure _ to 
which he is opposed, since fourteen votes 
in the Bundesrat are sufficient to defeat 
any proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 


German Liberal Movement 


Public criticism of the Government is 
liable to cause the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the offender. The complete sub- 
jection of the popular will to the dictates 
of the Government is seen in the fact that 
four times in the past the Reichstag has 
been dissolved for presuming to use its 
only weapon against the Government— 
rejection of the Ministry’s measures— 
and in all four cases a new election has 
provided an assembly which passed the 
measure upon which its predecessor was 
wrecked. 


So it is that in Germany the will of 
the people is directed by the masterful, 
all-powerful few, who compose the Gov- 
ernment, along the path which has been 
prescribed and marked out for it; and 
the Hohenzollern dynasty has succeeded 
in preserving to a remarkable degree its 
ideal of a Government imposed from 
above and being of and for the’ people 
only to a limited degree. 

Under the influence of liberal move- 
ments coming to a head in other States 
of Europe and in America, the Social- 





Democratic Party came less and less to 
radically condemn the existing order and 
more and more to appear as the cham- 
pion of reform confronting the intolerably 
despotic imperial system. German 
politics possesses no large liberal party 
advocating the democratic principles of 
responsible Ministers, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, and retrenchment in military ex- 
penditures; consequently it has devolved 
upon the Social-Democrats to be the chief 
promoters of German democracy, resist- 
ing sturdily the ambitious and warlike 
projects of Kaiser Wilhelm II., advocat- 
ing a decrease in expenditures for 


_ colonial purposes, striving for the pro- 


motion of international peace, and scorn- 
ing the divine right theories of the 
Emperor. 

In their efforts toward reform the 
Social-Democrats have been supported by 
the other parties of the democratic Left 
in the Reichstag, and by many adherents 
from the Catholic Centre and the Con- 
servative Right, showing that the liberal 
movement, though subject to suppressive 
measures, has been rising in Germany, as 
well as in other countries. 

German exponents of this liberal move- 
ment see the first step in its success 
in the projected redivision of the empire 
into new and more equitable electoral 
districts. 

In 1857, under the Confederation, 
a law was passed dividing the coun- 
try roughly into electoral districts of 
100,000 voters each and assigning one 
member in the Reichstag to each elec- 
toral district. Since then the population 
of Germany has increased from 40,000,- 
000 to 65,000,000, hundreds of thousands 
have removed from the country to the 
city, rural districts of formerly 100,000 
inhabitants have dwindled, while great 
manufacturing centres have increased 
three and four fold in population, and 
still this law has never been changed. 

As a result, Berlin, for instance, al- 
though its population would entitle it 
to twenty representatives in the Reichs- 
tag, actually possesses only six. Then, 
too, this condition has been responsible 
for the dominance of the relatively small 
Socialist minority in, the Reichstag by 
the largé Conservative majority; in 1907 
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the Socialists, though polling over 
3,250,000 votes, elected only forty-three 


members to the Reichstag, while the Con- — 


servative Junkers, militarists living on 
great country estates, cast only 1,500,000 
votes and returned eighty-three delegates 
to the Reichstag. Despite these disad- 
vantages at the polls, the Socialists made 
large gains in the elections of 1912. 

The Imperial German Government has 
always opposed both a redivision of elec- 
toral districts and the institution of par- 
liamentary government by two parties— 
the “ party in power ” and the opposition 
—which such a change would inevitably 
bring about. It knows that increase of 
representation would mean such an in- 
crease in the number of delegates from 
the towns and their industrial elements 
as to shift the dominant power in the 
Government from the Conservative Right 
to the Liberal Left. It knows that the 
rise of a great Liberal Party in the 
Reichstag would put an end to its present 
independence of the various small parties 
which divide the lower house against 
itself. It still holds that the Ministry 
should be held responsible only to one 
man, the Emperor, and subject to no let 
or hindrance on the part of the people. 
This stand it will adhere to and maintain 
as long as it can. 


The Kaiser a Reactionary 


Conspicuous among the opponents of 
German liberalism and reform is the 
figure of the present Kaiser, William II. 
His ideal of a reigning Prince, which he 
has constantly striven to realize, is that 
of one who watches over and guards and 
regulates with beneficient paternalism 
every interest in his people’s life. William 
I. had no more devout belief in monarchy 
and the mission of the Hohenzollerns; 
Frederick the Great had no smaller belief 
in government of the people by the peo- 
ple, than William II. Throughout his- 
tory the Hohenzollerns have been re- 
markable for their adherence to the 
theory of the divine right of Kings, for 
the maintenance of a peerless army, and 
for the swift addition of more territory 
to their. dominions. Emperor William has 
followed in the footsteps of his fathers 
in fulfilling the first of these two, and 


it is not his fault that he will not be 
able to fulfill the third. 

In his speeches he has endeavored to 
secure-blind acceptance by the people of 
the god-like character of the Hohenzol- 
lern rule by repeatedly exalting the 
memory of his ancestors and admonish- 
ing his auditors to follow him cheerfully 
and unquestioningly as their divinely ap- 
pointed ruler: 

“Tt is a tradition in our House to con- 
sider ourselves as designed by God to 
govern the peoples over which it is given 
us to reign. My grandfather placed, by 
his own right, the crown of the Kings of 
Prussia on his head, once more laying 
stress upon the fact that it was conferred 
upon him by the Grace of God alone, not 
by Parliament, by meetings of the peo- 
ple, or by popular decision; and that he 
considered himself as the chosen instru- 
ment of Heaven, and as such performed 
his duties as regent and ruler. Consider- 
ing myself as the instrument ef the Lord, 
without heeding the views or opinions of 
the day, I go my way, which is devoted 
solely and alone to the prosperity and 
peaceful development of our Father- 
land.” 


Standing on False Ideals 


The worldwide democratic movement 
of recent years has awakened only 
enmity in the Emperor’s breast, and he 
does not seem to be able to realize that 
a new era of democracy has at last 
dawned in the German Empire in which 
the people are to control their own polit- 
ical life. Rather, he has tried to force 
the old déspotic order upon an age of 
far better and different ideals. One 
speech of his in particular, made to re- 
cruits at Potsdam, Nov. 23, 1891, at a 
time of disorder and reform agitation, 
the world will never forgive or forget: 
“ More than ever, unbelief and discontent 
raise their head. It may happen, though 
God forbid, that you may have to fire on 
your own narents and brothers. Prove 
your fidelity, then, by your sacrifice.” 

In the light of the conditions in Ger- 
man politics outlined in this article, and 
of recent events, this paragraph from 
Dr. John Clark Ridpath’s “ History of the 
World” (1911 edition) sounds almost 
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like a prophecy and shines like a beacon 
of hope for the future: 

“Tt is the misfortune of the Germany 
of today that her greatness still rests 
upon the foundations of military force. 
To the extent that this is so, her strength 
is weakness and the imperial system en- 
dangered. It remains for the present 
and the future to demonstrate whether 


Germany shall be able, with her power- 
ful intellect and splendid moods of men- 
tal action, to eliminate from her political 
and social system the elements of force, 
of personal will, of feudal antecedence, 
of remaining absolutism, and to leave 
behind in her tremendous crucible only 
the beauty of her genius and the liquid 
gold of liberty.” 


Painful Charges of Brutality to Prisoners 


HE London Times of April 11 printed 
7 a dispatch from a special corre- 
spondent at Berne, Switzerland, 
which contained a distressing indictment 
of the cruelty practiced by German wo- 
men toward English prisoners. The cor- 
respondent says that the accounts from 
1,500 English soldiers released from Ger- 
man prison camps now in Switzerland 
give testimony which “will make a 
monument of German shame that will 
stand as a warning to the world for gen- 
erations.” He continues: 
“One has heard before how German 


women refused to give British wounded 
any food or drink on their long journey 
through Germany, so that they suffered 
unutterable anguish for days together; 
but it is only when one hears the stories 
in mass—a hundred, one after another— 
that one gets any idea of the universality 


and the horror of it all. There are in 
Switzerland today scores and scores of 
men of all ranks who had the same ex- 
periences. Food and drink were denied 
them, (by women wearing the Red 
Cross,) and the denial was accompanied 
with the filthiest abuse. 

“Tt was the common amusement of 
these Red Cross women to tempt our 
men, who were in the last extremity of 
hunger and thirst, by holding food and 
drink out to them to try to make them 
snatch at it, and then drawing it away. 
Many scores of our men, begging for a 
drink, had coffee, or water, or soup ten- 
dered to them; and then at the last mo- 
ment the gentle nurse would spit in the 
cup or glass. Not seldom our men, in 
their suffering, had to drink the defiled 
stuff, while the women looked on and 


laughed. An equally common entertain- 
ment with these women was to offer a 
wounded man a glass, perhaps, of water; 
then, standing just outside his reach, pour 
it slowly on to the ground or down be- 
tween the station platform and the rail- 
way carriage. 

“The French prisoners, we know, were 
not regarded with the same hatred as the 
British. One of our officers was wearing 
a pair of blue French trousers. Putting, 
off his tunic, he appealed to a Red Cross 
nurse for food, and she, taking him to be 
French, gave it him. In his. excitement 
he inadvertently said, ‘Oh, thank you!’ 
Thereupon, seeing his nationality, she 
snatched the food away again. Some- 
times French officers were able to get 
food, which they generously shared in se- 
cret with British comrades. In at least 
one case the behavior of the Red Cross 
women was too much even for the Ger- 
man soldiers. 


“Two of our officers were in a railway 
carriage with nine wounded German pri- 
vates. The latter at every station were 
plied with food and drink and cigarettes, 
but the British officers were merely 
called ‘ English swine,’ and given nothing. 
This went on for over twenty-four hours, 
until the German soldiers could stand it 
no longer. Then two of them pretended 
to have finished their own portions hur- 
riedly, and asked for more. Keeping 
what they then received out of sight till 
the train was in motion, they gave it to 
the British officers. 

“Cases of physical maltreatment of 
our wounded by the German nurses were 
just as common, as systematic, as was 
the refusal to give them nourishment.” 





The Hand of God in Prussianism 


A Study of the German War Spirit 


R. J. P. BANG, Professor of 
D Theology at the University of 
Copenhagen, has written a book, 
entitled “Hurrah and Hallelu- 
jah,” which consists largely of ex- 
cerpts from the works of Pan-German 
poets and from the sermons of clergy- 
men who see in Germanism the hand of 
God. The title is taken from a col- 
lection of poems published by a Ger- 
man pastor, Konsistorialrat Dietrich 
Vorwerk, under the title, “ Hurrah and 
Hallelujah,” which Dr. Bang considers so 
significant that he has adopted it for this 
“documentation ” of the teachings of 
Germany’s religious and intellectual lead- 
ers. A translation has just been pub- 
lished by the George H. Doran Company. 
“The Allies,” says Dr. Bang, “have 
denounced the Germans as barbarians. 
If this were meant to imply that Ger- 
many was not a civilized nation such an 
accusation would, of course, be absurd. 
Germany is unquestionably a civilized 
nation and none of the spokesmen of the 
allied powers would think of denying that 
she has produced rich treasures of 
‘kultur.2 Wherever the German mind 
has labored, wonderful riches have been 
the outcome. 

“But the charge of barbarism points 
in an entirely different direction. It 
points to a development within Germany 
which has been going on with headlong 
rapidity, especially during the past fifty 
years. Even the highest kultur can turn 
to barbarism when it becomes subservient 
to utterly false and immoral ideas. 

“In Germany such a craving for power, 
such a worship for mere strength, has 
taken root and grown, that the claim of 
right to be a determining factor in in- 
ternational relations has been entirely 
pushed aside. A colossal and ever-in- 
creasing self-admiration, a belief in the 
glory of all things German, the surpass- 
ing merits of the German nature, which 
alone has the right to rule the world, a 
cynical, brutal assertion that in relation 


to this claim all existing treaties, all ap- 
peals to international law, all considera- 
tion for weaker peoples, are of no signfi- 
cance whatever—all this we have wit- 
nessed with shuddering astonishment. 

“The greatest and most popular of all 
the new German prophets is the poet 
Emanuel Geibel, whose centenary has re- 
cently been celebrated, (born 1815, died 
1884,)” says Dr. Bang. “It is he who 
has given the classic expression to the 
new German hope of Germany’s victori- 
ous march through the world. This has 
been achieved in the lines which are 
quoted times without number in the new- 
est German war literature: 

‘““Und es mag am deutschen Wesen 
Kinmal noch die Welt genesen ! 

“¢The world may yet again be healed 
by Germanism.’ The hope here expressed 
has become a certainty for modern Ger- 
many, and the Germans see in this the 
moral basis for all their demands. Why 
must Germany be victorious, why must 
she have her place in the sun, why must 
her frontiers be extended, why is all op- 
position to Germany shameful, not to say 
devilish, why must Germany become a 
world empire, why ought Germany, and 
not England, to become the great colonial 
power? Why, because it is through the 
medium of Germanism that the world is 
to be healed; it is upon Germanism that 
the salvation of the world depends. That 
is why all attacks upon Germanism are 
an offense against God’s plans, and opp>- 
sition to His designs for the world; in 
short, a sin against God. 

“In the first edition of Pastor Vor- 
werk’s poems there occurred a para- 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer, of which I 
will cite the last three petitions and the 
close: 


** Though the warrior’s bread be scanty, do 
Thou work daily death and tenfold woe unto 
the enemy. Forgive in merciful long-suffer- 
ing each bullet and each blow which misses 
its mark! Lead us not into the temptation of 
letting our wrath be too tame in carrying out 
Thy divine judgment! Deliver us and our 
ally from the infernal enemy and his servants 
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on earth. Thine is the kingdom, the German 
land; may we, by aid of Thy steel-clad hand, 
achieve the power and the glory. 


“Here, however, the Germans them- 
selves thought the poet had gone too 
far; the poem was denounced as blas- 
phemous in a religious paper, and it did 
not appear in later editions of the book. 

“Another poet, Fritz Philippi, has 
written the following poem, entitled 
‘World-Germany ’: 


“In the midst of the world war Germany 
lies like a peaceful garden of God behind the 
wall of her armies. Then the poet hears the 
giant strides of the new armor-clad Ger- 
many; the earth trembles, the nations shriek, 
the old era sinks into ruin. Formerly Ger- 
man thought was shut up in her corner, but 
now the world shall have its coat cut accord- 
ing to German measure and as far as our 
swords flash and German blood flows, the 
circle of the earth shall come under the tute- 
lage of German activity. 

“We have become a nation of wrath; we 
think only of the war. We execute God’s 
almighty will and the edicts of his justice we 
will fulfill, imbued with holy rage.’’ 

Dr. Bang quotes long passages from 
published war sermons, most of which 
proclaim the identity of Germanism and 
Christianity. This is from a volume of 


sermons published by Pastor H. Francke, 


Liegnitz: 
They envy us our freedom, our power to do 
our work in peace, to excel in virtue of 


ability, to fulfill our appointed task for the 
good of the world and humanity, to heal the 
world by the German nature, to become a 
blessing to the people of the earth. Wher- 
ever the German spirit obtains supremacy, 
there freedom also prevails. * * * 

Here we come upon the old, intimate kin- 
ship between the essence of Christianity and 
of Germanism. Because of their close spir- 


itual relationship, therefore, Christianity 
must find its fairest flower in the German 
mind. Therefore, we have a right to say: 
‘*Our German Christianity—the most per- 
fect, the most pure.’””?’ * * #* 

German craving for truth and German 
strength of faith, working along Biblical 


paths, have attained to the true faith, the 
pure religiousness, whose first and greatest 
spokesman is Jesus Christ. Thus the Ger- 
mans are the very nearest to the Lord, and 
may claim for themselves that they have 
**continued in His Word.’ * * * 

We fight, then, not only for our land and 
our people; no, for humanity in its most 
mature form of development; in a word, for 
Christianity as against degeneration and bar- 
barism. Therefore, as surely as the history 
of mankind moves onward and not backward, 
and truth is higher than lies and hypocrisy, 
God must be with us, and victory ours. 
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** The German God ” 


In the report of an address by a Ger- 
man theological professor, in the Ber- 
liner Lokal-Anzeiger for Nov. 13, 1914, 
we read as follows: 


But ti.e deepest and most thought-inspiring 
result of the war is ‘‘ the German God.”’ Not 
the national God, such as the lower nations 
worship, but ‘‘ our God,’’ who is not ashamed 
of belonging to us, the peculiar acquirement 
of our heart. Max Lenz has already testified 
to the revelation of the ‘‘ German God,’’ and 
Luther’s hymn, ‘‘ Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,’’ merely expresses the same idea in 
other words. 


In a sermon preached Sept. 6, 1914, 
Pastor Karl Koenig said: 

Not fear, but strength! Since the days of 
the Morocco affair, the most painful thing 
for us who hold Germany’s strength and 
greatness to be a neccessity for the history 
of mankind, was the fact that the inevitable 
weakening in our policy at that time—in- 
evitable because our fleet was not yet ready, 
because the Kaiser Wilhelm canal was not 
yet completed, because Heligoland was not 
yet fully fortified, and because the whole 
Morocco business was not a matter for the 
sake of which the conscience of our people 
weuld have approved a war—the fact that 
this weakness of our policy, to which neces- 
sity compelled us, led foreign nations to sus- 
pect our Kaiser of timidity. William the 
Timid! Thus they mocked in France, thus 
they hissed in England, and the Muscovites 
rubbed their hands in glee. * * #* 

Must we not, even now, be thankful that 
Russian thirst for power, and French ambi- 
tion, fostered and encouraged by English 
egoism, did not let the shots fired at Serajevo 
lead to a stern chastisement of Serbia, as 
moral earnestness demanded, but allowed 
them to swell into the thunder rolling through 
this, the greatest war which has ever shaken 
the world. Two years too early for our ene- 
mies, but an act of grace from God for our- 
selves and our allies! For now we have the 
lead in the iron game of war; and though 
England may lurk in the background, wait- 
ing for her turn in the game—so be it, Eng- 
land—we know exactly what trumps you 
hold, but whether you know ours, coming 
days will show. * * * 

Our German power shows its nature pre- 
cisely in this, that it can wait until God, 
through its conscience, commands: ‘* Now is 
the time to strike and defend thyself.’’ The 
time had not come in the days of the Mo- 
rocco episode. But it has come now, and 
German power, deliberate and calm, now 
faces a world of foes. Conscience commands, 
and then there is neither wavering nor polit- 
ical wrangling, no ambiguous Anglicizing, no 
ambiguous Muscovitizing, but one thing only: 
Yes or no, and ‘‘ German German 
power.’ 


blows, 


’ 
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In a pamphlet entitled “War Devo- 
tions,” which has run through several 
editions, Pastor J. Rump, Berlin, thus 
outlines Germany’s mission: 


We stand facing the decisive hour for 
Europe; nay, we must even say, for Asia 
and Africa. On Germany, which, contrary 
to all human calculation, has in this war 
been guided to victory, the Lord will confer 
the duty of heralding the progress of His 
Kingdom throughout humanity. On the paths 
of commerce and intercourse we shall go 


forth to all nations, and, after the fierce 
fight is over, carry Jesus to them, in the 
quiet, peaceful work of a true Kultur. Eng- 


land, in these paths, has lowered herself to 
become a‘nation of hucksters, who have long 
abandoned the service of God for that of 
Mammon. Let England’s doings be a warn- 
ing to us, Christians! 


Pastor Goesch of Bustrow delivered a 
discourse on war and Kultur, which con- 
cludes with these words: 


We Germans, reviled as Huns and bar- 
barians, having through the war been taught 
the value and benignant power of our Chris- 
tian-German Kultur, will become the mis- 
sionaries of Kultur to the people of the earth. 
As a nation which knows and wills, which 
strives and achieves, we will conquer that 
place in the sun which is due to us, and will 
become bearers of light to the other nations, 
so that their eyes may be opened to the deed 
of infamy, the Kultur-murder, to which they 
have stooped, blinded by -hatred and envy. 
This German war against the whole world 
shall break the way for German Kultur to 
the whole world! 


Dr. Bang, in conclusion, points out 
that a systematic campaign of chauv- 
inism and incitement to war, had long 
been carried, on in Germany. He quotes 
from “a remarkable book,” published in 
1913 by a German-American, Professor 
O. Nippold: 


Chauvinism has grown enormously in Ger- 
many during the last decade. This fact 
makes the strongest impression on those who 
have returned to Germany after living a long 
time abroad. I, myself, can say from 
experience how astonished I was, on return- 
ing to Germany after a long absence, to 
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see this psychological transformation. * * * 
Hand in hand with this outspoken hostility 
to foreign countries there goes a one-sided 
war enthusiasm and war mania such as 
would have been thought impossible a few 
years ago. One can only deplore the fact 
that today there is so much irresponsible 
agitation against other States and so much 
frivolous incitement to war. It cannot be 
doubted that this agitation is part of a de- 
liberate scheme, the object of which is gradu- 
ally to win over the population, and if possi- 
ble the Government, no matter by what 
means—even by the distortion of fact and 
malicious slander—to the program of the 
chauvinists. 

These people not only incite the nation to 


war, but systematically stimulate the desire 
for war. War is pictured not as a possi- 


bility that may occur, but as a necessity that 
must come, and the sooner the better. The 
sum and substance of the teaching of the 
chauvinistic organizations, such as the Pan- 
German League and the German Defense As- 
sociation, is always the same; a European 
war is not merely an eventuality for which 
we must be prepared, but a necessity at 
which, in the interest of the German Nation, 
we should rejoice. 


One of the leaders of the association 
known as Young Germany wrote in its 
official organ for October, 1913, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bang: 


War is the noblest and holiest expression 
of human activity. For us, too, the glad, 
great hour of battle will strike. Still and 
deep in the German heart must live the joy 
of battle and the longing for it. Let us ridi- 
cule to the utmost the old women in breeches 
who fear war and deplore it as cruel or 
revolting. No, war is beautiful. Its august 
sublimity elevates the human heart beyond 
the earthly and the common. In the cloud 
palace above sit the heroes Frederick the 
Great and Bliicher, and all the men of 
action—the Great Emperor, Moltke, Roon, 
3ismarck are there as well, but not the old 
women who would take away our joy in war. 
When here ,.on earth a battle is won by 
German arms, and the faithful dead ascend 
to heaven—a Potsdam Lance Corporal will 
call the guard to the door, and ‘‘ Old Fritz,’’ 
springing from his golden throne, will give 
the command to present arms. That is the 
heaven of Young Germany. 

















Under German Rule in France 





and Belgium 


A Young Englishman’s Experience 


J. P. Whitaker, a young Englishman, 
was at Roubaix in Northern France on 
business when the Germans unexpect- 
edly invaded that region in September, 
1914. After passing two and a half 
years there under German military rule, 
he escaped in March, 1917, by way of 
Belgium and Holland, and wrote an in- 
teresting account of his experiences for 
The London Times. His observations 
regarding the changed policy of the Ger- 
mans in Belgium revealed some things 
hitherto unknown to the outside world. 
Mr. Whitaker found the rule of the in- 
vaders in Roubaix and Lille comparative- 
ly humane at first, but he continues: 

OWARD the end of March, 1915, 

a distinct change became notice- 
able in the policy of the German 
military authorities, and for the 

first time the people of Roubaix began to 
feel the iron heel. The allied Govern- 
ments had formally declared their inten- 
tion of blockading Germany, and the Ger- 
man Army had been given a sharp lesson 
at Neuve Chapelle. Whether these two 
events had anything to do with the 
change, or whether it was merely a coin- 
cidence, I do not know; the fact remains 
that our German governors who had hith- 
erto treated us with tolerable leniency 
chose about this time to initiate a régime 
of stringent regulation and repression. 

The first sign of the new policy was 
the issue of posters calling on all men, 
women, and children over the age of 14 to 
go to the Town Hall and-take out identi- 
fication papers, while all men between 17 
and 50 were required also to obtain a con- 
trol card. 

Up to this time I had escaped any in- 
terference from the Germans, perhaps 
because I scarcely ventured into the 
streets for the first two months of the 
German occupation, and possibly also be- 
cause, from a previous long residence in 


Roubaix, I spoke French fluently. 
Strangely enough, though I went to the 
Town Hall with the rest and supplied 
true particulars of my age and nation- 
ality, papers were issued to me as a 
matter of course, and never during the 
whole two years and more of my pres- 
ence in their midst did the enemy molest 
me in any way. 


Methods of the Invaders 


The only incident which throws any 
light on this curious immunity occurred 
about the middle of 1915. Like all other 
men of military age, I was required to 
present myself once a month at a public 
hall, in order to have my control card, 
which was divided into squares for the 
months of the year, marked in the proper 
space with an official stamp “ Kontrol, 
July,” or “ August,” or whatever the 
month might be. We were summoned for 
this process by groups, first those from 
17 to 25, then those from 25 to 35, and 
so on. Hundreds of young fellows 
would gather in a room, and one by one, 
as their names were called, would take 
their cards to be stamped by a noncom- 
missioned officer sitting at a table on 
the far side of the room. On the occa- 
sion I have in mind the noncommissioned 
officer said ta me, “ You are French, 
aren’t you?” I answered, “No.” “ Are 
you Belgian?” “No,” again. “ You are 
Dutch, then?” A third time I replied 
“ No.” 

At this stage an officer who had been 
sauntering up and down the room smok- 
ing a cigarette came to the table, took 
up my card, and turning to the man be- 
hind the table remarked, “ It’s all right. 
He’s an American.” I did not trouble to 
enlighten him. That is probably why I 
enjoyed comparative liberty. 

Enslavement is part of the deliberate 
policy of the Germans in France. It 
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began by the taking of hostages at the 
very outset of their possession of Rou- 
baix. A number of the leading men 
in the civic and business life of the town 
were marked out and compelled to attend 
by turns at the Town Hall, to be shot on 
the spot at the least sign of revolt among 
the townspeople. 

Not a few of the mill owners were or- 
dered to weave cloth for the invaders, 
and on their refusal were sent to Ger- 
many and held to ransom. Many of the 
mill operatives, quite young girls, were 


directed to sew sandbags for the German’ 


trenches. They, too, refused, but the 
Germans had their own ways of dealing 
with what they regarded as juvenile ob- 
stinacy. They dragged the girls to a 
disused cinema hall, and kept them there 
without food or water until their will 
was broken. 

Barbarity reached its climax in the 
so-called “deportations.” They were 
just slave raids, brutal and undisguised. 

The procedure was this: The town was 
divided into districts. At 3 o’clock in 
the morning a cordon of troops would 
be drawn round a district—the Prussian 
Guard and especially, I believe, the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, played a great 
part in this diabolical crime—and officers 
and noncommissioned officers would 
knock at every door until the household 
was roused. A handbill, about octavo 
size, was handed in, and the officer 
passed on to the next house. The hand- 
bill contained printed orders that every 
member of the household must rise and 
dress immediately, pack up a couple of 
blankets, a change of linen, a pair of 
stout boots, a spoon and fork, and a few 
other small articles, and be ready for the 
second visit in half an hour. When the 
officer returned, the family were mar- 
shaled before him, and he picked out 
those whom he wanted with a curt “ You 
will come,” “And you,” “And you.” 
Without even time for leave-taking, the 
selected victims were paraded in the 
street and marched to a mill on the out- 
skirts of the town. There they were 
imprisoned for three days, without any 
means of communication with friends or 
relatives, all herded together indiscrim- 


inately and given but the barest modicum 
of food. Then, like so many cattle, they 
were sent away to an unknown fate. 


Months afterward some of them came 
back, emaciated and utterly worn out, 
ragged and verminous, broken in all but 
spirit. I spoke with numbers of the men. 
They had been told by the Germans, they 
said, that they were going to work on the 
land. They found that only the women 
and girls were put to farm labor. 

The men were taken to the French 
Ardennes and compelled to mend roads, 
man sawmills and forges, build masonry, 
and toil at other manual tasks. Rough 
hutments formed their barracks. They 
were under constant guard both there 
and at their work, and they were marched 
under escort from the huts to work and 
from work to the huts. For food each 
man was given a two-pound loaf of Ger- 
man bread every five days, a little boiled 
rice, and a pint of coffee a day. At 8 
o’clock in the morning, after a breakfast 
consisting of a slice of bread and a cup 
of coffee, they went to work. At 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon they returned for the 
night and took their second meal—din- 
ner, tea, and supper all in one. Often 
they were buffeted and generally ill-used 
by their taskmasters. If they fell ill, 
cold water, internally or externally, was 
the invariable remedy. Once a commis- 
sion came to see them at work, but they 
had been warned beforehand that any 
man who complained of his treatment 
would suffer for it. One of them was 
bold enough to protest to the visitors 
against a particularly flagrant case of 
ill-usage. That man disappeared a few 
days later. 


Saved by American Food 


Long before this the food problem 
had become acute in Roubaix. Simul- 
taneously with the establishment of the 
system of personal control over the in- 
habitants the Germans closed the fron- 
tier between France and Belgium and 
forbade us to approach within half a 
mile of the border line. The immediate 
effect of this isolation was to reduce to 
an insignificant trickle the copious 
stream of foodstuffs which until then 
poured in from Belgium—not the starv- 
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ing Belgium of fiction, but the well sup- 
plied Belgium of fact. 


Butchers and bakers and provision 
dealers had to shut their shops, and the 
town became almost wholly dependent on 
supplies brought in by the American Re- 
lief Commission. Fresh meat was soon 
unobtainable, except by those few people 
who could afford to pay fabulous prices 
for joints smuggled across the frontier. 
Months ago meat cost 32 francs a kilo- 
gram (about 13 shillings a pound) and 
an egg cost 1 franc 25, (a shilling.) Ob- 
viously such things were beyond the 
reach of the bulk of the people, and had 
it not been for the efforts of the Relief 
Commission we should all have starved. 

The commission opened a food depot, a 
local committee issued tickets for the va- 
rious articles, and rich and poor alike 
had to wait their turn at the depot to 
procure the allotted rations. The chief 
foodstuffs supplied were: Rice, flaked 
maize, bacon, lard, coffee, bread, con- 
densed milk, (occasionally,) haricot 
beans, lentils, and a very small allowance 
of sugar. Potatoes could not be bought 
at any price. 


Hungry German Soldiers 


Unfortunately, though I regret that I 
should have to record it, there is evidence 
that by some means or other the German 
Army contrived to intercept for itself a 
part of the food sent by the American 
Commission. One who had good reason 
to know told me that more than once 
trainloads which, according to a notifica- 
tion sent to him, had left Brussels for 
Roubaix failed to arrive. I know also 
that analysis of the bread showed that 
in some cases German rye flour, includ- 
ing 30 per cent. of sawdust, had been 
substituted for the white American flour, 
producing an indigestible putty-like sub- 
stance which brought illness and death 
to many. Indeed, the mortality from this 
cause was so heavy at one period that 
all the grave diggers in the town could 
not keep pace with it. 

One could easily understand how great 
must have been the temptation to the 
Germans to tap for themselves the food 
which friends abroad had sent for their 
victims. It is a significant fact that sol- 
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diers in Roubaix were eager to buy rice 
from those who had obtained it at the 
depot at four franes (3s 4d) the pound 
in order, as they said, “ to send it home.” 
I shall describe later how utterly differ- 
ent were the conditions in Belgium as 
I saw them. 

Meagre as were the food supplies for 
the civilians in Roubaix, those issued to 
the German soldiers toward the end of 
my stay were little better. 

At first the householders, on whom 
the soldiers were billeted, were required 
to feed them and to recover the cost 
from the municipal authorities. 


Collection of Metals 

In passing, I may mention that all 
ordinary money, gold, silver, and bronze, 
disappeared from circulation long ago. 
Some of it possibly was hidden by the 
townsfolk, but much more was collected 
by the Germans and sent out of the coun- 
try. It was replaced by paper money of 
all denominations, even to cardboard 
sous. After some months the billeting 
system was altered, and the German mili- 
tary authorities undertook the feeding of 
their men. From that time onward there 
was a progressive fall in the quantity and 
deterioration in the quality of the sol- 
diers’ daily rations. To the end they 
seemed to have no lack of jam, not plum 
and apple, but something red, which 
looked rather like raspberry. Often I 
have seen them walking along the street 
munching a thick slice of rye bread 
covered with a generous layer of this 
jam. 

Just before I left, I was shown one 
day’s menu provided for the troops. 
Breakfast consisted of dry bread and 
coffee, dinner of boiled barley, and sup- 
fer of cooked beet root. It was some 
comfort to us to know that, while we could 
barely subsist, the Germans were evi- 
dently not much better off. 

Conditions in Germany were reflected 
also in the systematic plundering of 
workshops and houses of everything made 
of brass, copper, pewter, or German sil- 
ver. The Germans began by taking all 
stocks of raw and combed wool, raw cot- 
ton, and raw silk from the warehouses, 
and followed this up by appropriating 
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all woolen piece goods. They next requi- 
sitioned all oil. Late last year they issued 
a proclamation calling upon the residents 
to declare to the military authorities 
what brass was in their possession. Of 
course, nobody paid any attention to the 
order. 

A few days later parties of German 
soldiers went through the town, street by 
street, and seized every article of brass, 
bronze, or copper on which they could set 
eyes. Without ceremony they entered 
private houses, helped themselves to stair 
rods, brass or copper kettles and other 
cooking utensils, gas fittings, fittings 
from fireplaces, door plates, clothes 
hooks, and knickknacks of every kind. 
Nothing was overlooked. They took up 
brass-headed carpet pins; they even tore 
the candlesticks from pianos. The things 
were bundled into a cart, on the tail of 
which were scales, like those carried on 
coalmen’s trolleys. Everything was 
weighed, and a receipt was given at the 
rate of 2 francs per kilogram, or 10 pence 
per pound. Bronze statuettes worth at 
least 500 frances were taken at the in- 
trinsic cost of the metal. 

The process was not confined to pri- 
vate houses or workshops. One day the 
Germans made a tour of the cafés and 
ripped off the pewter tops of the coun- 
ters. They also went from shop to shop 
and carried away the brass trays from 
the scales. I saw one cart go along the 
street piled high with gramophone horns. 


Hope of Conquest Gone 


Of all the things I saw and heard in 
Roubaix and Lille none impressed me 
more than the wonderful change which 
came over the outlook and demeanor of 
the German soldiery between October, 
1914, and October, 1915. 


I had many opportunities of mingling 
with them, more, in fact, than I cared 
to have, for now and again during this 
period two or three of them were actual- 
ly billeted on the good folk with whom I 
lodged. 

I knew just sufficient of the German 
language to be able to chat with them, 
and they made no attempt to conceal 
from me their real feelings. I am mere- 
ly repeating the statement made to me 





over and over again by many German 
soldiers when I say that the men in the 
ranks are thoroughly tired of the war, 
that they have abandoned all thought of 
conquest, and that they fight on only 
because they believe that their homes 
and families are at stake. 

On that Autumn morning when the 
first German troops came into Roubaix 
they came flushed with victory, full of 
confidence in their strength, marching 
with their eyes fixed on Paris and Lon- 
don. They sang aloud as they swung 
through our streets. They sing no more. 
Instead, as I saw with my own eyes, 
many of them show in their faces the 
abject misery which is in their hearts. 


Last year scores of them told me, 
quite independently, that the war would 
come to an end on Nov. 17, 1916. 
How that date came to be fixed by the 
prophets nobody knew, but the belief in 
the prophecy was universal among the 
soldiers. 


The Guns on the Somme 


That was before the battle of the 
Somme. For days we in Roubaix heard 
the distant roaring of the guns in that 
great encounter. Night and day without 
ceasing their rumble sounded. We had 
grown accustomed to the sound of the 
guns about Ypres and Armentiéres; we 
had sat at our windows in the evening 
and watched the flashes in the darkness; 
we had even heard at night-time the 
rattle of machine guns. But we had 
never heard so continuous or so heavy a 
thunder as that which came to us from 
the Somme. 


We were used, too, to the sight of 
wounded Germans brought in from the 
front; but Roubaix, and, still more, Lille, 
never witnessed such a constant stream 
of broken men as that which poured in 
last July and August. 

In Roubaix alone, in addition to the 
town hospitals, the Germans had sud- 
denly to improvise hospitals in the work- 
house, the boys’ college, and the girls’ 
college. Every bed was filled, and to 
the rest of the wounded the doctors in 
Roubaix could give only such attention 
as is possible in a dressing station, pend- 
ing their conveyance into Belgium. 
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I found among the soldiers a general 
agreement that they would infinitely 
rather face the French troops than the 
British. They attributed their greater 
fear of our men to the idea, probably 
mistaken, that our men were less ready 
than the French to make them prisoners 
as soon as they raised their hands and 
cried “ Kamerad.” I suspect, however, 
that the unnerving effect on the Ger- 
mans of the Sir Douglas Haig system 
of trench raiding is the real explanation. 

This is how a German soldier gave me 
his impression of the British raids: 
“They are the worst horror we have to 
contend with. The English seem to do 
it for sport, not for war. A bombard- 
ment is bad enough; but you know it is 
coming. You do not know when or where 
a raid is coming. These Englishmen 
daub their faces with clay, come along 
the ground on all fours, smother our 
advance posts, and are in our trenches 
before we know where we are. They 
come not with rifles and revolvers, but 
with knives and sledge-hammers and 
bombs. We cannot use our rifles against 
them. They are too near, and perhaps 
we have not fixed our bayonefS. We 
must either run or be killed. The Eng- 
lish will clear a trench on a stretch of 
150 yards and get away again without 
losing a man.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the genuine terror with which the raids 
have filled the German soldiers of all 
ranks and regiments. 


Lawless Acts of Officers 


As a rule, the soldiers did not maltreat 
the civilians in Roubaix, except when 
they were acting under the orders of 
their officers; when, for example, they 
were tearing people from their homes 
to work as slaves. They had, however, 
the right of traveling without payment 
on the tramcars, and they frequently ex- 
ercised this right to such an extent as to 
preclude the townsfolk from the use of 
the cars. 

Apart from that annoyance, there was 
little ground for complaint of the gen- 
eral behavior of the soldiers. The con- 
duct of the officers was very different. 
For a long time they made a habit of 
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requisitioning from shopkeepers and 
others supplies of food for which they 
had no intention of paying. One day an 
officer drove up in a trap to a shop kept 
by an acquaintance of mine and 
“bought” sardines, chocolate, bread, 
and fancy cakes to the value of about 
200 francs, (about $40.) He produced a 
piece of paper and borrowed a pair of 
scissors with which to eut off a slip. 
On this slip he wrote a few words in 
German, and then, handing it to the 
shopkeeper, he went off with his pur- 
chases. The shopkeeper, on presenting 
the paper at the Kommandantur, was in- 
formed that the inscription ran, “ For 
the loan of scissors, 200 frances,” and 
that the signature was unknown. Pay- 
ment was therefore refused. This case, 
I believe, was by no means an isolated 
one. 


Brutal Methods of Officers 


When an officer was billeted on a 
house, he would insist on turning the 
family out of the dining room and draw- 
ing room and sleeping in the best bed- 
room; sometimes he would eject people 
entirely from their home. 

By contrast the docile private soldier 
was almost a welcome guest. I remem- 
ber well one quite friendly fellow who 
was lodged for some time in the same 
house as myself and some English over 
military age in the suburb of Croix. He 
came to me in great glee one day with a 
letter from his wife in which she warned 
him to beware of “the English cut- 
throats.” She went on to give him a 
long series of instructions for his safety. 
He was to barricade his bedroom door 
every night, to sleep always with his 
knife under his pillow, and never to take 
anything we offered him to eat or drink. 

Despite the temptations to crime and 
insubordination which naturally attend 
an idle manufacturing population of 
some 125,000 people, there were very 
few civilian offenses against the law, 
German or French, among the inhabi- 
tants of Roubaix. 

Time hung heavily on our hands. Cut 
off from the outer world except by the 
occasional arrival of smuggled French 
and English newspapers, we spent our 
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time reading and playing cards, and at 
the last I hoped I might never be reduced 
to this form of amusement again. In 
the two and a half years cut out of my 
life and completely wasted I played as 
many games of cards as will satisfy 
me for the rest of my existence. 


But even if the inhabitants, in their 
enforced idleness, had any temptation to 
be insubordinate, they had a far greater 
inducement to keep the law in the bridled 
savagery of the German gendarmerie. 
These creatures, who from the color of 
their uniform and the brutality of their 
conduct were known as the “ green dev- 
ils,” seemed to revel in sheer cruelty. 
They scour the towns on bicycles and the 
outlying districts on horseback, always 
accompanied by a dog as savage as his 
master, and at the slightest provocation 
or without even the slenderest pretext 
they fall upon civilians with brutish vio- 
lence. 

It was not uncommon for one of these 
men to chase a woman on his bicycle, 
and when he had caught her, batter her 
head and body with the machine. Many 
times they would strike women with the 
flat of their sabres. One of them was 
seen to unleash his dog against an old 
woman, and laugh when the savage beast 
tore open the woman’s flesh from thigh 
to knee. , 


No Starvation in Belgium 


In January Mr. Whitaker crossed the 
line into Belgium with the aid of smug- 
gler friends, traversed that country, 
chiefly on foot, and two months later 
escaped into Holland and so to England. 
In Belgium he was astonished to find 
what looked like prosperity when com- 
pared with conditions in the occupied 
provinces of France. After expressing 
gratitude to Belgian friends and a. desire 
tg tell only what is truth, he proceeds: 


The first fact I have to declare is that 
nowhere in my wanderings did I see any 
sign of starvation. Nowhere did I notice 
such privation of food as I had known in 
Northern France. Near the French 
frontier, it is true, the meals I took in 
inns and private cottages were far from 
sumptuous, but as I drew nearer to the 
Dutch frontier the amount and variety 


of the food to be obtained changed in an 
ascending scale, until at Antwerp one 
could almost forget, so far as the table 
was concerned, that the world was at war. 

Let me give a few comparisons. At 
Roubaix, in France, at the time when I 
left in the first week of this year, my 
daily diet was as follows: Breakfast— 
coffee, bread and butter (butter was a 
luxury beyond the reach of the working 
people, who had to be content with lard) ; 
midday meal—vegetable soup, bread, 
boiled rice, and at rare intervals an egg 
or a tiny piece of fresh meat; supper— 
boiled rice and bread. Just over the 
border, in Belgium, the food conditions 
were a little better. The ticket system 
prevailed, and the villagers were depend- 
ent on the depots of the American Re- 
lief Commission, supplemented by local 
produce. 

A little further, and one passed the 
line of demarkation between the étape 
—the part of Belgium which is governed 
by General von Denk, formerly command- 
ing the troops at Valenciennes—and the 
gouvernement général, under the com- 
mand of General von Bissing. 

Here a distinct change was noticeable. 
My first meal in this area included fillet 
of beef, the first fresh meat I had tasted 
for weeks. Tickets were still needed to 
buy bread and other things supplied by 
the Relief Commission, but other food- 
stuffs could be bought without restriction. 

At Brussels the food supply seems to 
be nearly normal. My Sunday dinner 
there consisted of excellent soup, a gen- 
erous helping of roast leg of mutton, 
potatoes, haricot beans, white bread, 
cheese, and jam, and wine or beer, as 
preferred; while for supper I had cold 
meat, fried potatoes, and bread. 

At Antwerp, with two French friends 
who accompanied me on my journey 
through Belgium, I walked into a middle- 
class café at midday. I ordered a steak 
with fried potatoes and my friends or- 
dered pork chops. Without any question 
about tickets we were served. We added 
bread, cheese, and butter to complete the 
meal and washed it down with draft 
light beer. Later in the day we took 
supper in the same café—an egg omelette, 
fried potatoes, bread, cheese, and butter. 























And the cost of both meals together was 
less than the cost of the steak alone in 
Roubaix. 


Thriving in Rural Belgium 


Even in the little village where I hid 
myself there was no dearth of good food. 
Sugar was scarce, and the bread was 
made of brown wholemeal flour. But 
meat was plentiful, especially cold home- 
bred pork. A typical midday meal here 
included soup, steak or chops, potatoes, 
and little sweetcakes; supper was the 
usual Belgian meal of fried potatoes and 
bread soaked in boiled milk. So far from 
starving during my enforced self-con- 
cealment, I actually found myself gain- 
ing in flesh. 

When I add that in Brussels, Antwerp, 
and other towns the retail shops dis- 
played an abundance of foodstuffs of 
every sort, and that, according to com- 
mon knowledge, the German soldiers buy 
a great deal of food for transmission to 
their homes, it will be realized that some 
parts, at any rate, of Belgium are not 
suffering so severely as most people in 
England suppose from want of nourish- 
ment. 

It is not for me to explain these 
things. I cannot fathom the reasons 
which may have induced the Germans 
to refrain from commandeering the Bel- 
gian supplies of home-produced food. 
Belgium, of course, has been for years 
the best exponent of intensive agricul- 
ture in Europe. Her food exports to 
England and France alone before the 
war were considerable. Just as much 
food is being produced now as before the 
war, and, so far as I could discover, the 
people have plenty to eat. 

It is in the invaded territory of France 
that the spectre of famine walks. It is 
not sufficiently understood that the Ger- 
man gentleness to the Belgians is only 
equaled by their bitterness toward the 
French. 

It is not only in respect of food that 
Belgium is happier than her neighbor 


‘I have already mentioned that the civil- 


ians of Roubaix were denied the use of 
the railways. The Belgians are under no 
such disability. They find some diffi- 
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culty in moving from one to the other 
of the two areas into which, as I indi- 
cated above, Belgium has been parti- 
tioned, unless they are armed with spe- 
cial passports. But within either of 
those zones the natives are allowed to 
travel without hindrance. 


Again, while the occupied portion of 
France is entirely without postal services, 
the Belgians have the ordinary facilities 
for internal communication. They are 
required to use German stamps heavily 
marked in black letters with the words 
“ Belgian Post”; and they are required 
to pay 8 centimes (three more than 
usual) for the transmission of a post- 
card, and 15 centimes (an extra charge 
of 5 centimes) for a letter. The collec- 
tions and deliveries, however, are made 
by the regular Belgian postmen. 


Busy Shops and Theatres 


The policy of the Germans, in short, 
appears to be to interfere as little as 
possible with the everyday life of the 
country. The fruits of this policy are 
seen in a remarkable degree in Brussels. 
All day long the main streets of the 
city are full of bustle and all the out- 
ward manifestations of prosperity. 


Women in short, fashionable skirts, 
with high-topped fancy boots, stroll com- 
pletely at their ease along the pavement, 
studying the smart things with which 
the drapers’ shop windows are dressed. 
Jewelers’ shops, provision stores, tobac- 
conists, and the rest show every sign of 
“business as usual.” I bought at quite 
a reasonable price a packet of Egyptian 
cigarettes, bearing the name of a well- 
known brand of English manufacture, 
and I recalled how, not many miles away 
in harassed France, I had seen rhubarb 
leaves hanging from upper windows to 
dry, so that the French smoker might use 
them instead of the tobacco which he 
could not buy. Even the sweetstuff 
shops had well-stocked windows. 


The theatres, music halls, cinema pal- 
aces, and cafés of Brussels were open and 
crowded. On the ‘second night of my 
visit I went with my two French com- 
panions to the Théatre Moliére and heard 
a Belgian company in Paul Hervieu’s 
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play, “La Course du Flambeau.” The 
whole building was packed with Belgians, 
thoroughly enjoying the performance. 
So far as I could tell, the only reminder 
that we were in the fallen capital of an 
occupied country was the presence in the 
front row of the stalls of two German 
soldiers, whose business, so I learned, 
was to see that nothing disrespectful to 
Germany and her armies was allowed to 
creep into the play. 

At another theatre, according to the 
posters, “ Véronique ” was produced, and 
a third bill announced “The Merry 
Widow.” At the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
which has been taken over by the Ger- 
mans, operas and plays are given for the 
benefit of the soldiers and German civil- 
ians. One afternoon I spent a couple of 
hours in a cinema hall. A continuous 
performance was provided, and people 
came and went as they chose, but 
throughout the program the place was 
well filled. The films shown had no 
relation to the war. They were of the 
ordinary dramatic or comic types, and 
I fancy they were of pre-war manu- 
facture. Nothing of topical interest was 
exhibited. 


The Appearance of Plenty 


All the scenes which I have described 
in Brussels were reproduced in Antwerp. 
There was a slightly closer supervision 
over the comings and goings of the in- 
habitants, but there was the same unreal 
atmosphere of contentment and real ap- 
pearance of plenty. Though a good 
number of officers were in evidence, the 
military arm of Germany was not suf- 
ficiently displayed to produce any in- 
timidation. Perhaps the most obvious 
mark, here and in the capital, that all 
was not normal was the complete absence 
of private motor cars and cabs from the 
streets. 

In the country districts two things 
struck me as unfamiliar after my long 
months in France. About Roubaix not a 
single head of cattle was to be seen; in 
Belgium every farm had its cows. In 
Belgium the mounted German gendarm- 
erie—the “ green devils ” whose infamous 
conduct in the Roubaix district I have 
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described—were unknown. Their place 
was filled by military police, who, by 
comparison with the gendarmes, were 
gentleness itself. 

I do not profess to know the state of 
affairs in parts of Belgium which I did 
not visit, but I do know that my narra- 
tive of the conditions of life that came 
under my personal inspection has come 
as a great surprise to many people who 
imagine that the whole of Belgium is 
starving. 

We in hungry Roubaix looked out on 
Belgium as the land of promise. The 
Flemish workers who came into the town 
from time to time from Belgium were 
well fed and prosperous looking, a great 
contrast to the French of Roubaix and 
Lille. The Belgian children that I saw 
were healthy and of good appearance, 
quite unlike the wasted little ones of 
France, with hollow blue rings round 
their eyes. 

The people of Roubaix, knowing these 
facts, are convinced that the Germans 
are endeavoring to lay the foundations 
of a vassal State in Belgium. Foiled in 
their attempts to capture Calais, the 
Germans believe that Zeebrugge and 
Ostend are capable of development as 
harbors for aggressive action against 
England. The French do not doubt that 
the enemy will make a desperate strug- 
gle before giving up Antwerp. 

The picture-I have presented of Bel- 
gium as I saw it is, of course, vastly dif- 
ferent from the outraged Belgium of the 
first stage of the war. 


Lest there should arise any misunder- 
standing, I complete the picture by 
stating my conviction, based on intimate 
talks with Belgian men and women, that 
the population as a whole are keeping 
a firm upper lip, and that attempts by 
the Germans to seduce them from their 
allegiance by blandishment and bribery 
will fail as surely as the efforts of 
frightfulness. 


Escaping Into Holland. 
Mr. Whitaker’s account of his escape 
into Holland closes thus: 
When we drew near to the wires, just 
before midnight, we lay on the ground 
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and wriggled along until we were within 
fifty yards of Holland. There we lay 
for what seemed to be an interminable 
time. We saw patrols passing. An 
officer came along and inspected the 
sentries. Everything was oppressively 
quiet. 

Each sentry moved to and fro over a 
distance of a couple of hundred yards. 
Opposite the place where we lay two of 
them met. Choosing his opportunity, 
one of my comrades, who had provided 
himself with rubber gloves some weeks 
before for this critical moment, rushed 
forward to the spot where the two sen- 
tries had just met. Scrambling through 
barbed wire and over an unelectrified 
wire, he grasped the electrified wires and 
wriggled between them. We came close 
on his heels. He held the deadly elec- 
trified wires apart with lengths of thick 
plate glass with which he had come pro- 
vided while first my other companions 
and then I crawled through. Before the 
sentries returned we had run some hun- 
dreds of yards into No Man’s Land be- 
tween the electrified wires and the real 
Dutch frontier. , 

Only one danger remained. We had 


no certainty that the Dutch frontier 
guards would not hand us back to the 
Germans. We took no risks, though it 
meant wading through a stream waist 
deep. Our troubles were now practically 
over. By rapid stages we proceeded to 
Rotterdam. 

I was without money. My watch I 
had given to the Belgian villager in 
whose cottage I had found refuge. My 
clothes were shabby from frequent soak- 
ings and hard wear. I had shaved only 
once in Belgium, and a stubby growth of 
beard did not improve my general ap- 
pearance. 


At Rotterdam I reported myself to 
the British Consul. I was treated with 
the utmost kindness. My expenses dur- 
ing the next four or five days, while I 
waited for a boat, were paid and I was 
given my fare to Hull. There I was 
searched by two military police and 
questioned closely by an examining 
board. My papers were taken and I was 
told to go to London and apply for them 
at the Home Office. As I was again 
practically without means I was given 
permission to go to my home in Brad- 
ford before proceeding to London. 


[Spanish Cartoon] 


The All-America Team Off for the War 





—From Campana de Gracia, Burcelona. 





German Crimes in the Somme Retreat 





Official Report, Summarized by Henry Cheron 
Before the French Senate 


{Translated for Current History MAGAZINE 
from the French text of the Journal Officiel 
and the Bulletin des Armées.] 

N the morrow of the very day 
when the tenacious courage of 
the French and British soldiers 
compelled the enemy to retreat 

on the Somme—a worthy pendant to his 
defeat on the Marne—your Commission 
on War Damages sent a number of its 
members to visit the reconquered regions 
and get at the truth of the conditions 
which you had ordered it to investigate. 

Perhaps the commission would have 
been content simply to file a report of 
the facts if these had not revealed such 
violations of the laws and customs of 
war, such crimes committed by the occu- 
pying forces, so profound a contempt 
for the most elementary rules of public 
conscience, that it has believed it to be 
its duty to denounce the outrages with- 
out delay. The report, incomplete though 
it must be, will be a first tribute to truth, 
right, and justice, realities which no na- 
tion, however powerful it may think 
itself, can violate in our epoch with im- 
punity. 

In the beginning we may recall that 
Germany solemnly indorsed the interna- 
tional convention, passed at The Hague 
on Oct. 18, 1907, in which the high con- 
tracting parties, facing the eventuality 
of war and animated, as they expressely 
stated, “by the desire to serve, in that 
extreme case, the interests of humanity 
and the increasing exigencies of civiliza- 
tion,” imposed upon any military au- 
thority occupying territory in an invaded 
State certain rules which it is well now 
to read over again: 


Article 46—The honor and the rights of the 
family, the lives of individuals, and private 
property, as well as religious convictions and 
the exercise of the right of worship, must be 
respected. Private property cannot be con- 
fiscated. 

Article 47—Pillage is formally interdicted. 

Article 50—No collective punishment, pecu- 
niary or other, can be inflicted on populations 


by reason of individual acts for which the 
community cannot be considered collectively 
responsible. 

Article 55—The occupying power shall con- 
sider itself only the administrator and con- 
troller of the usufruct of public buildings, 
real estate, forests, and agricultural enter- 
prises belonging to the enemy State and lo- 
cated in the occupied territory; it must safe- 
guard the funds of these properties and ad- 
minister them in accordance with the rules of 
usufruct. 

Article 56—Property 
palities, to religious, 
tional institutions, or 


belonging to munici- 
charitable and educa- 
to institutions devoted 
to the arts and sciences, even though con- 
nected with the State, shall be treated as 
private property. All seizure, destruction, or 
intentional injury of such establishments, of 
historic monuments, of works of art and sci- 
ence is forbidden and shall be cause for legal 
redress. 

In the preamble of this convention of 
1907, which was solemnly ratified a sec- 
ond time by the German Empire, it was 
provided that— 

In cases not included in the rules adopted 
by the powers the people remain under the 
safeguard and dominion of the principles of 
international law derived from the estab- 
lished usages of civilized nations, from the 
laws of humanity, and from the demands of 
the public conscience. 

Finally, Article 1 of Convention 4, 
adopted Oct. 18, 1907, said: 

The contracting powers will give to their 
armed land forces instructions that will con- 
form with the regulations in regard to the 
laws and customs of war on land, annexed to 
the present convention. 


Another Scrap of Paper 


To this the German Empire affixed its 
signature: The principle underlying this 
convention was that war should be car- 
ried on between armies and not between 
noncombatants, and that everything 
should be done to save the inhabitants 
from horrors whose indirect effects in 
any case would bear down upon them all 
too cruelly. 

What account did the Germans take of 
this international treaty? For them it 
was nothing but a scrap of paper, like 
all the others. They have trampled upon 
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it to such a degree that one must go back 
to primitive times, to the most savage 
epochs of ancient history, to find acts 
of vandalism and bestial savagery worse 
than those of which we have obtained 
proofs. 


The commission visited all the recon- 
quered districts. While Paul Doumer 
and a certain number of colleagues went 
to Chauny and the region northeast of 
Soissons, we, with Messrs. Hervey, Rey- 
nald, Eugéne Mir, Mougeot, Galup, Ser- 
vant, and Magny, traversed the regions 
of Noyon, Guiscard, Ham, Lassigny, 
Roye, Nesle, and Péronne. 


We visited in detail these cities and 
about fifty villages. We wished to com- 
pare our facts with the earlier reports 
that had been made in the name of the 
Government, whether by the commission 
headed by George Payelle, first President 
of the Court of Accounts, or by the Di- 
rector of Military Justice, who was sent 
out by the Minister of War. Today we 
bring you the first elements of a report 
which is as exact as possible, and from 
which, whatever our legitimate anger 
against the Germans, we have carefully 
excluded all passion susceptible of alter- 
ing the truth. Besides, the truth is so 
horrible that it needed no amplification. 
Everywhere we were the anguished wit- 
nesses of the same spectacle: pillage, 
systematic destruction, acts of barbar- 
ism committed without the least excuse 
of military necessity. 


We have made a clear distinction, it is 
searcely necessary to say, between dam- 
ages due to war and damages voluntarily 
inflicted by the enemy. We have set 
aside all the effects of battle—of a battle 
at times so fierce, so terrible, that it has 
demolished, destroyed, effaced every- 
thing, even to the smallest stone in the 
smallest house. What we have retained 
are the acts of violence committed in cold 
blood among unarmed civilians; the evil 
done for the sake of evil, the pillage and 
destruction of private property and pub- 
lic edifices; the attacks on the life, liber- 
ty, and honor of private individuals; all 
those acts which call for denunciation be- 
fore the whole world, if only to blast and 
dishonor forever the cursed Government 
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and race that undertook to saddle their 
domination upon other peoples, and im- 
pose on them a culture already practiced 
in all countries by notorious highway- 
men. 


Banks in Noyon Plundered 


Let us come to the facts. From Ribe- 
court to Noyon the farms are everywhere 
destroyed. Noyon appears to be little 
damaged externally, although the bar- 
barians blew up a certain number of 
houses and destroyed some factories. 
But, on closer examination, what odious 
pillage! Everywhere the furniture has 
been carried off. What has not been car- 
ried away has been smashed; the mirrors 
have been shattered by revolver shots. 
In a room of the Hétel du Nord we found, 
amid all sorts of débris, a steel safe gut- 
ted with a crowbar. It was in this hotel 
that the Kommandantur had been located. 


They robbed the stores from the be- 
ginning. On March 6, 7, and 8, 1915, in 
the presence of the Deputy Mayor of 
Noyon, and despite his energetic protests, 
they broke open the door of the safe be- 
longing to the Société Génerale. For this 
purpose they use blowpipes. The chief of- 
ficer of the Kommandantur directed this 
brigandage in person. The safe was then 
closed with a seal, but later they broke 
the seal. Before leaving Noyon they 
carried off everything from the safes. 


On Feb. 24, 1917, an officer calling 
himself a representative of the Treasury 
at Berlin presented himself at the house 
of M. Briére, a Noyon banker, 72 years 
old. He ordered the banker to open his 
safety deposit.vaults. M. Briére refused. 
Then, with the aid of a blowpipe, the sol- 
diers proceeded to force open the safe 
decors. The depositors were present. 
Their protests were in vain. The Ger- 
mans carried away everything that was’ 
in the bank—cash, deeds, bonds, business 
and official papers, jewels, silverware, 
negotiable papers, and archives. When 
the banker observed to the German offi- 
cer that the archives would be of no use 
to him, he replied, drily: “I have been 
ordered to empty the boxes, and I am 
emptying them.” 

The same thing was done on Feb. 27, 
1917, at the Cheneau & Barbier Bank, 
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where two officers and two German sol- 
diers entered the basement, broke open 
the safes with the aid of a blowpipe, and 
carried away the valuables. Finally, on 
March 16, having mined a number of resi- 
dences and public buildings, the Germans 
blew up twenty or more of them. 


Brutal Acts at Sampigny 


The villages in the neighborhood of 
Noyon fared no better. At Sampigny the 
pillage was conducted with unusual sav- 
agery. In all the houses there is manure 
to a depth of twelve inches. A porcelain 
merchant was treated with special bru- 
tality. On the eve of departure the Ger- 
mans drove him out into the street, and, 
while he stood there looking on, smashed 
all the porcelains in his house with ham- 
mers. A business man at Sampigny, M. 
Cabrol, had left his safe open in order to 
show that it was empty, and thus save it 
from destruction: the Germans neverthe- 
less blew it up. 

At Guiscard the soldiers were prepar- 
ing to burn the whole village when the 
French arrived; there was no time to 
put their plans into execution, but they 
had already carried off everything of 
value—furniture, linen, cooking stoves— 
and had broken the mirrors. The soldiers 
had stolen mattresses under the eyes of 
their officers. 

We entered what had been a pharmacy; 
we found, amid débris of every sort, fam- 
ily portraits slashed with a knife. Or- 
dure was everywhere. They had taken 
all the waterpipes from the houses, the 
bells from the church, and even the works 
of the clock. 

At Ham there is general chaos at the 
canal entrance. Pillage and willful de- 
struction are in evidence on all sides. 
Two of the most beautiful residences in 
the city were used by the enemy; one as 
the officers’ casino, the other as the abode 
of General von Fleck. Here again the 
Germans carried away everything of 
value and smashed the rest. They even 
went to the length of sawing through 
the doorframes, destroying the windows 
with hammer blows, pulling out the chan- 
deliers and trampling on them. To com- 
plete the work, they deposited filth in 
the pianos. 
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In the region between Ham and the 
canal they destroyed everything by fire. 
This is true of Esmery-Hamel, where 
they burned the bell tower of the church; 
likewise of Eppeville and Verlaine. 
Everything is destroyed at Erchen and 
Solente. At Champien, amid the ruins 
one finds a German cemetery, in the 
heart of which rises an allegorical monu- 
ment representing peace! The barba- 
rians did not hesitate to write on this 
monument the following formula: “To 
the memory of friend and enemy com- 
rades united in death.” What hypocrisy! 
An officer has informed us that in the 
same community a coffin was exhumed 
and the remains of the dead replaced by 
vile ordure. 

Used Battering Rams 

The destruction is general and method- 
ical at Roiglise, at Avricourt, at Amy, at 
Margny-aux-Cerises, where we found one 
of the battering rams with which the 
barbarians batter down houses. It is the 
old Roman battering ram adapted to this 
base use. A particularly odious regiment 
of Saxons committed these acts in the 
region of Margny. In this town the 
Germans violated graves in the cemetery 
in order to bury their dead there. The 
rest they blew up. 

At Plessis-Cacheleux the destruction 
was equally systematic. From Plessis to 
Roye the country is a desert. Magnifi- 
cent farms, such as the Bourresse farm, 
are nothing but pitiful ruins. At Roye 
there was organized pillage of all the 
houses. The home of the notary, espe- 
cially, was sacked of everything. The 
bell tower was wantonly pulled down; the 
bell is still in it. From Roye to Nesle all 
the villages, such as Carrépuis, Ballatre, 
Marché, Rethonviller, Billancourt, were 
systematically destroyed. 

At Nesle the Germans committed the 
worst violences from the first day of the 
city’s occupation. They laid hands upon 
every movable object in the houses, from 
cellar to garret, especially upon wines; 
they carried away all articles of taste: 
pictures, mirrors, clocks, candelabra, and 
objects of art. When the furnishings of 
a house were of considerable value they 
arrested the owner for espionage and 
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robbed him during his absence. Some 
days before their departure they pre- 
tended that by order of their Emperor 
they had to pillage, sack, and destroy 
everything. This order was punctually 
executed by the Twentieth Regiment of 
Heavy Artillery, the Thirty-eighth In- 
fantry, and the Sixth Foot Chasseurs, on 
orders from General Hahn, commanding 
the Thirty-fifth Division. 

The officer just named, setting the ex- 
ample, had the men carry away every- 
thing movable from a room which he had 
occupied for four months. The bells were 
thrown from the steeples and the frag- 
ments were shipped to Germany. Final- 
ly, in the last week—that is to say, from 
March 10 to 17—the invaders gave them- 
selves up to an orgy of unqualifiable 
acts—incendiarisms, total destruction of 
many houses, the poisoning of wells, 
springs, and fountains. 

From Nesle to Péronne they left a des- 
ert; Herly was systematically sacked, the 
houses reduced to ruins, the chateau 
burned. At Manicourt and Curchy every- 
thing is destroyed and burned, and it is 
the same at Arrancourt-le-Petit, Puzeaux, 
Homiécourt, Marchelepot, Barleux, Flau- 
court. We will not describe the scene at 
Villers-Carbonnel and Péronne, now a 
heap of tragic and grandiose ruins; nor 
at Lassigny, where, indeed, the destruc- 
tion was caused by the battle. 


Chauny a Mass of Ruins 


The same aspects of destruction were 
encountered by our colleagues, especially 
at Chauny and to the northeast of Sois- 
sons. At Chauny, after having taken the 
measurement of all the cellars and houses 
for two months, and calculated the 
amount of explosives necessary to blow 
up each building; after giving themselves 
up to unbridled plunder, carrying away 
furniture, smashing safes, robbing 
churches, they devoted two weeks to de- 
stroying the whole city by flame and 
mine with an inflexible and pitiless 
method. Nothing remains of the city ex- 
cept one suburb where they had massed 
the inhabitants—and then bombarded 
them. They directed their shells partic- 
ularly at the Institution St. Charles, a 
refuge for old men, where they had 


grouped the persons who were ill. The 
City of Chauny, which had counted more 
than 10,000 inhabitants, is now only a 
mass of ruins. 

The inhabitants driven from the vil- 
lages near St. Quentin testify to the same 
acts of vandalism. All their furniture 
was stolen or broken. Houses were de- 
stroyed by explosion or fire. At Vaux- 
Roupy the Germans blew up the chapel 
of the chateau and the tombs. At Sera- 
court-le-Grand they learned of the exist- 
ence of a mortuary chapel belonging to 
the family of one of our most venerated 
colleagues. Wishing to add to the suf- 
ferings of their glorious hostage, they 
blew up that chapel and the tombs. Eye- 
witnesses told us that to accomplish this 
sorry business the Germans had to re- 
trace their steps three times. 


Massacre of Fruit Trees 


By the side of this first series of facts 
there is another. If they destroyed and 
pillaged private property and public edi- 
fices, mark how they behaved in regard. 
to those farming enterprises of which 
The Hague Convention said that the ene- 
my in an invaded country should con- 
sider himself the administrator, entitled 
only to the usufruct. 

Here they committed an act more vile, 
more wicked, more odious than all the 
others. They sawed down all the fruit 
trees! And when they had no time to 
saw them down they tore off the bark to 
kill them. 

No words can describe the pitiful 
scene in what were formerly the orchards 
of that rich farming region, where apple 
trees, pear trees, cherry trees, sawed 
off two feet from the ground, lie as so 
many fragments of a property deliber- 
ately destroyed. Along the roads is a 
veritable cemetery of trees, trees cut 
down by thousands. What strategic use 
can be assigned to such vandalism? They 
went so far as to blow up some trees 
with dynamite. It was destruction for 
destruction’s sake, or, rather, it was the 
impotent rage of a people jealous of 
France, a people which, not having been 
able to win by courage, attempted on re- 
tiring to annihilate all the sources of 
wealth. 
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In certain localities, such as Ham, the 
farm laborers themselves were compelled 
to saw down the trees to which they had 
given years of care. The effect of this 
abominable destruction upon the minds 
of the inhabitants should also be noted. 
Members of the old reserve regiments, 
mostly farmers, who are repairing the 
roads with marvelous rapidity, were par- 
ticularly exasperated by the massacre of 
trees. They gave vent to deep curses 
against the perpetrators, longing to in- 
flict upon them the punishment merited 
by such a crime. 

That is how the Germans have respect- 
ed The Hague conventions in regard to 
private property, public monuments, and 
farming interests in the occupied terri- 
tory. Let us see now what they have 
done regarding the honor, liberty, and 
life of the inhabitants. 


Crimes Against Noncombatants 


We will not dwell upon the thousand 
vexations which our heroic people had to 
endure at the hands of their oppressors 
for nearly three years—quarrels over 
food, threats to the inhabitants if they 
did not give the soldiers a part of the 
American supplies, the seizure of the 
most necessary tools and possessions. 

At Rove they took away by degrees all 
the bedding of an honored woman at the 
head of -a boarding school which dates 
from 1870. Under the pretense of in- 
stalling her in a neighboring house they 
pillaged her home and took away even 
her mattress and pillow. At Margny- 
aux-Cerises a German soldier threatened 
to strike a young girl who was nobly 
caring for her paralyzed mother, her sick 
grandmother, and a blind neighbor whom 
she had added to her burdens out of the 
largeness of her heart if she did not give 
up the bread and potatoes in her posses- 
sion. At the peril of her life this brave 
little French girl defended the food of 
the three invalids for whom she was act- 
ing as guardian angel. 

The inhabitants of the evacuated vil- 
lages say that nothing was left them to 
eat; that they had to hide potatoes; that 
requisitions were made upon them at any 
moment; that fines and imprisonments 
rained upon them. A cultivator at At- 
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tilly told us that one day about noon— 
at the time of their departure—German 
soldiers arrived and said: “ We are going 
to blow up your house at 1 o’clock.” And 
they kept their word. At Guiscard we 
were told that in the middle of Winter 
they compelled young girls to work out- 
coors at the heaviest tasks—for example, 
at sewer cleaning—without any regard 
for their physical strength. The only 
alternative was prison. 


When they were about to blow up the 
citadel at Ham they warned the inhab- 
itants by fixing the hour when the oper- 
ation was to take place. A bugle call was 
to be the signal. The population was to 
assemble in the church, with two days’ 
provisions. Then, suddenly moving the 
hour forward—and that at 2 o’clock in 
the morning—when the inhabitants were 
still in bed they touched off the explosion 
without warning anybody. It made vic- 
tims. 

On account of the sufferings of the 
people there have been many deaths of 
children in all the occupied communities. 

At Noyon, upon their arrival, Aug. 30, 
1914, the German officers sought out 
the members of the Municipal Govern- 
ment, at the head of which was our 
heroic colleague, Noél, who recently re- 
ceived the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
They compelled these men to go at the 
head of the column which was about to 
occupy the city. They made them walk 
beside the commandant’s horse, and, as 
they could not keep up, they were brutal- 
ly treated. The Deputy Mayor, M. Jouve, 
having fallen, was beaten with lance 
butts. A citizen, M. Devaux, who had 
been seized as a hostage, was shot with- 
out cause behind the Mayor’s house. An 
officer fired his revolver in cold blood at 
the doorkeeper of the City Hall; he 
missed him, but the unfortunate man 
died shortly afterward as a result of the 
nervous shock. 


A baker, M. Richard, who was simply 
looking out of his door at French prison- 
ers passing along the street, was killed 
by a rifle bullet in the abdomen. Mme. 
Delbecq, 2 woman who refused a drink 
to a drunken German soldier, was killed 
by a rifle shot. 
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Captives From Noyon 


On Feb. 18, after having compelled all 
the inhabitants of 15 to 60 years to pass 
the night in the college, they took them 
away into captivity. More than eighty 
innocent young girls were thus torn away 
from their families, in spite of tears and 
sobs. 

Sister Saint Romuald, lady superior, 
made some particularly moving state- 
ments. She said that when the Germans 
began their operations for retreat they 
evacuated 250 to 500 sick cases from the 
region of St. Quentin into the civil hos- 
pital at Noyon. These arrived in such 
frightful condition -that seven or eight 
of them died every day. They were peo- 
ple who had been torn from their beds 
without time to take anything with them; 
paralytics, dying men, nonagenarians; 
there was even a woman of 102 years. 
Many of those who died had to be buried 
without any means of verifying their 
identity. 

Mme. Deprez, owner of the Gibercourt 
Chateau, was suffering from _ serious 
heart trouble, which compelled her to 
keep her bed. A German officer arrived 
and ordered her to get up. The poor 
woman said she would obey in spite of 
her sufferings, and begged the officer 
to withdraw while she dressed. He re- 
fused and compelled her to dress before 
him. Mme. Begue of Flavy-le-Martel 
also had heart disease. They removed 
her. Her children of 10 and 7 years 
wished to follow, but the German officer 
refused. The little ones clung to the 
wheels of the carriage begging not to be 
separated from their mamma. Without 
regard for their tears and cries the offi- 
cer brutally thrust them aside and left 
them in the road. 


Everywhere they carried into captivity 
the inhabitants of 15 to 60 years, even 
the young girls, except women who had 
very small children. A woman in Holnor 
told us that they had taken away her 
little boy of 14 years. A high officer in 
the French Army reported to us, on the 
word of eyewitnesses, a significant re- 
mark of the German commandant at 
Ham. Having pointed out a young girl of 
16 years he said: “That one is for me.” 


A woman from tlam related that on 
Feb. 10 she learned that 600 inhabitants 
were about to be taken away. Distracted 
—for she had three daughters—she ran 
to the Kommandantur and found that 
the rumor was true. The victims were 
ordered to meet in the court of the ch4- 
teau with not more than sixty pounds of 
baggage apiece. At the same time all 
the people were ordered to bring their 
valuables, but this they did not do. The 
three daughters of the witness, aged 18, 
20, and 26 years, went to the appointed 
place. From 10 o’clock in the morning till 
3 in the afternoon the captives waited in 
the glacial cold. Parents rushed to them to 
say good-bye, and there were heart-break- 
ing scenes. They were driven away with 
rifle butts, and at 5 o’clock the captives 
were forced to go to the railway station. 
The Germans had the cruelty to set up a 
camera to preserve a picture of this sad 
procession. A week or two afterward the 
mother of whom I have spoken learned 
that her daughters were not working, but 
were quartered in empty houses. Since 
then she has heard nothing from them. 

A person driven from Seraucourt-le- 
Grand told us that on June 29, 1916, at 
the moment of a French offensive, the 
Germans gathered the men of 17 to 55 
years in the public square to take them 
into captivity. When relatives ap- 
proached to say farewell they were 
stopped by bars and machine guns. One 
woman had to brave the guns to go to 
the aid of her sick husband. 


Life Under German Rule 


The martyrdom of the inhabitants of 
Chauny was particularly terrible. For 
nearly thirty months they lived under 
the most intolerable and humiliating ré- 
gime. Obliged not to leave their homes 
before 8 o’clock in the morning, to return 
by 7 in the evening, to live without lights 
at night, they had to salute the German 
officers, hat in hand, under pain of im- 
prisonment. On Feb. 18 the Germans be- 
gan sending northward all the inhabitants 
of 15 to 60 years. On the 23d they or- 
dered the rest of the population—about 
2.000 persons—to assemble in the square 
before the City Hall. They herded these 
with 3,000 inhabitants of neighboring vil- 
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lages in a suburb called Brouage. On 
March 3 there was a new gathering of 
these unfortunates, including the ill and 
infirm. They were compelled to pass six 
hours in review, enduring such sufferings 
from the cold that twenty-seven persons 
died the next day and others in the suc- 
ceeding days. Then the unfortunates were 
packed into cellars, where for the next 
two weeks they heard the explosions in 
their houses, which were blown up over 
their heads! 
Sufferings of Refugees 

The evacuation of certain villages was 
carried out with equal cruelty. A wo- 
man from Gricourt, whom we met at 
Noyon, told us that her sick husband was 
driven out of his home without regard 
for his condition. He died, and she is left 
with seven children. Other inhabitants 
of that and neighboring villages told us 
that they had been driven out of their 
homes in the night. They had been com- 
pelled to travel a part of the way in 
wagons half full of manure. Then, from 
Babeuf to Noyon, they went on foot in 
the mud, with their little children suffer- 
ing from cold and hunger. Some of these 
unfortunates died of exhaustion after 
reaching our lines. Everywhere the in- 
habitants were evacuated in this way, 
without enough to eat, and without re- 
gard to the weakness of children and in- 
valids. Seventeen old men coming from 
Roisel arrived in such a state of exhaus- 
tion that they died within a few days. 

These are atrocious facts, but however 
agonizing the story, however frightful 
the sight of heaped up ruins, we never- 
theless brought back from our visit a 
profound impression of comfort; for, 
after having verified and denounced the 
cowardly acts of the German execution- 
ers, we have had to bow our heads before 
the nobility of the victims. Not for an 
instant during their long captivity did 
our compatriots despair of France. Not 
for an instant did they doubt our ulti- 
mate victory. They said so, they pro- 
claimed it before our enemies, upon whom 
they imposed silence by their dignity, 
their pride, and their courage. 

It is also my duty—I will speak with 
discretion, for it is not well to give up to 
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an excessive optimism—to report another 
matter which all these people have de- 
clared. After having seen the German 
Army arrive in August, 1914, so strong, 
so well equipped, so admirably victualed, 
that they wept with rage, they saw that, 
little by little, annoyance crept into the 
ranks of our enemies. The refugees de- 
clare that during the later months the 
Germans suffered from increasing lack 
of food. On this point they are unani- 
mous. The bread given to the German 
soldiers was almost uneatable. Some- 
times they threw it away, and not even 
the dogs would eat it. Nettle soup, tur- 
nip-cabbage, and the black broth which 
they call glue, constituted their main diet. 
Their coffee was made of parched barley. 
They tried constantly to get food from 
the inhabitants when these received relief 
supplies. Meagre as was their own fare, 
they sent a part of it to their families in 
Germany, who, they said, were in abso- 
lute want. 

We do not mean to draw any excessive 
conclusions from these facts. It would 
be puerile to deny that our enemies can 
still oppose a great resistance to us—let 
us not deceive ourselves—but we place 
the truth on record when we state, on the 
testimony of our compatriots from the in- 
vaded districts, that a great physical and 
moral weakening is noticeable in all the 
German soldiers. 


Condign Punishment 

As for their own sufferings, so great 
that in many places our army surgeons 
found a dangerous condition of exhaus- 
tion, our heroic compatriots applied to 
it this admirable formula: “ We forgot 
everything when we saw French soldiers 
again.” They were filled with joy at 
finding France again, that sweet France 
which is more beloved the more it suf- 
fers. They brought out the tricolor flag, 
carefully hidden for thirty months, and 
hoisted it immediately on the ruins of 
the Mayoralty or church. The children 
waved little flags. At the gates of Roye 
a triumphal arch was raised for the en- 
trance of the French Army. 

Our duty is to avenge the wrongs of 
which our compatriots have been the 
victims. There would no longer be jus- 
tice in the world if such crimes, sys- 
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tematically committed by a nation which 
prides itself on having all the progress 
of science at its service, could be commit- 
ted with impunity. For these crimes there 
should be the triple punishment of inter- 
national law, of penal law, and of the vic- 
tory of the civilized world. 


First, the judgment of international 
law: There is an article of the Conven- 
tion of Oct. 18, 1907, which I have not 
yet cited. I even believe that this arti- 
cle was inserted at the demand of Ger- 
many. I refer to Article 3 of Conven- 
tion IV., which says: “The belligerent 
who shall violate the provisions of said 
rule shall be held liable to indemnity if 
there is cause, and shall be responsible 
for all acts committed by persons be- 
longing to its armed forces.” Conse- 
quently, they are responsible materially, 
financially—they must pay! * * * 

Do you know how they regret their 
crimes? One of our colleagues, M. Ordi- 
naire, just now read this sentence from 
the Vossische Zeitung: ‘“ Our troops are 
full of joy, the joy of having inflicted 
harm on some one else.” The whole Ger- 
man mentality is in that remark. Not 
only do they not repent the crimes they 
have committed, but they still boast of 
them. They must be reached by the penal 
law. The first punishment that is nec- 
essary, the one without which the others 
will be impossible, is victory. * * * 

The martyrdom of our fellow-country- 
men has stirred in all our souls a new 
resolve of pitiless justice. We will go to 
the end, to the furthest point to which 
our strength will carry us, over the ruins 
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of German imperialism and militarism, 
to establish the triumph of peace, of lib- 
erty, and of the inalienable rights of the 
human conscience. 


The Senate Resolution 


At the end of M. Cheron’s address the 
Senate by a unanimous vote passed the 
following resolution: 

THE SENATE: 

Denouncing before the civilized world 
the criminal acts committed by the Ger- 
mans in the regions of France occupied 
by them, crimes against private property, 
against public edifices, against the honor, 
the liberty, the life of individuals; 

Asserting that these acts of unheard- 
of violence were perpetrated without the 
excuse of any military necessity and in 
systematic contempt of the international 
convention of Oct. 18, 1907, ratified by 
the representatives of the German Em- 
pire; 

Holds up to universal execration the 
authors of these crimes, whose perma- 
nent repression is demanded by justice; 

Salutes with respect those who have 
been their victims, and to whom the na- 
tion solemnly promises, here placing the 
vow on record, that they shall have full 
reparation from the enemy; 

Affirms more than ever the will of 
France, sustained by her admirable sol- 
diers—and in accord with the allied na- 
tions—to pursue the struggle which has 
been imposed on her until German im- 
perialism and militarism are definitely 
crushed, responsible as they are for all 
the miseries, all the ruins, and all the 
griefs heaped upon the world! 


Pitiful Tales From Ruined Homes 


Philip Gibbs, the war correspondent, 
sent to The London Telegraph of April 1, 
1917, this moving account of the suffer- 
ings of French civilians in the vegion lib- 
erated by the German retreat on the 
Somme: 

I AM moved to write again of the old 
men and women and of the young 
women and children who have been 

liberated by our advance. I am moved 


because day by day I have been visiting 
the places that were once their homes 


and are now the rubbish heaps which lie 
about that great stretch of country laid 
waste by the enemy in the wake of his 
retreat where there is only silence and 
black ruin; because, also, I have just been 
among these people, seeing their tears, 
hearing their pitiful tales, touched by 
hands which plucked my sleeve so that I 
should listen to another story of outrage 
and misery. All they told me, and all I 
have seen, builds up into a great tragedy. 
These young girls, who wept before me, 
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shaken by the terror of their remem- 
brance, these brave old men, who cried 
like children, these old women, who did 
not weep, but spoke with strange, smiling 
eyes as to life’s great ironies, revealed to 
me in a fuller way the enormous agony 
of life behind the German lines now 
shifted back a little, so that these people 
have escaped. 

It is an agony which includes. the 
German soldiers, themselves enslaved, 
wretched, disillusioned men, under the 
great doom which has killed so many of 
their brothers, ordered to do the things 
many of them loathe to do, brutal by or- 
der even when they have gentle instincts, 
doing kind things by stealth, afraid of 
punishment for charity, stricken both by 
fear and hunger. “ Why do you go?” 
they were asked by one of the women who 
have been speaking to me. “ Because we 
hope to escape the new British attacks,” 
they answered. “The English gunfire 
smashed us to death on the Somme. The 
officers know we cannot stand that hor- 
ror a second time.” They spoke as men 
horribly afraid. Of their hunger there 
seems no doubt. They begged food 
of these civilians, who would have starved 
to death but for the American relief sup- 
plies. They killed cats and dogs to pro- 
vide themselves with a taste of meat 
which otherwise they do not taste. This, 
although the German Kommandantur 
seized all the cattle and foodstuffs of the 
French inhabitants, and requisitioned all 
their hens and took the eggs the hens had 
laid. 

“T was the bailiff of Mme. la Mar- 
quise de Caulincourt,” said an elderly 
man, taking off his peaked cap to show 
me a coronet on the badge. ‘“‘ When the 
Germans came first to our village they 
seized all the tools, and all the farm 
carts, and all the harvesting, and then 
they forced us all to work for them, the 
men at 3 sous an‘hour, the women at 2 
sous an hour, and prison for any who 
refused to work. From the chateau they 
sent back the tapestries, the pictures, and 
anything which pleased this command- 
ant or that, until there was nothing left. 
Then in the last days they burned the 
chateau to the ground, and all the village 
and all the orchards.” “It was the same 
always,” said a woman. “There were 





processions of carts covered with linen, 
and underneath the linen was the fur- 
niture stolen from good houses.” 

“ Fourteen days ago,” said an old man, 
who had tears in his eyes as he spoke, 
“T passed the night in the cemetery of 
Vraignes. There were 1,015 of us people 
from neighboring villages, some in the 
church and some in the cemetery. They 
searched us there and took all our money. 
Some of the women were stripped and 
searched. In the cemetery it was a cold 
night and dark, but all around the sky 
was flaming with the fire of our villages 
—Poeuilly, Bouvincourt, Marteville, Tre- 
feon, Monchy, Bernes, Hancourt, and 
many more. The people with me wept 
and cried out loud to see their dear 
places burning, and all this hell. Terri- 
ble explosions came to our ears. There 
were mines everywhere under the roads. 
Then Vraignes was set on fire and burned 
around us, and we were stricken with a 
great terror. Next day the English came, 
when the last Uhlans had left. ‘The 
English!’ we shouted, and ran forward 
to meet them, stumbling, with out- 
stretched hands. Soon shells began to fall 
in Vraignes. The enemy was firing upon 
us, and some of the shells fell very close 
to a barn quite full of women and chil- 
dren. ‘Come away,’ said your English 
soldiers, and we fled further.” 

Russian prisoners were brought to 
work behind the lines, and some French 
prisoners. They were so badly fed that 
they were too weak to work. “ Poor 
devils! ” said a young Frenchwoman, “ it 
made my heart ache to see them.” She 
watched a French prisoner one day 
through her window. He was so faint 
that he staggered and dropped his pick. 
A German sentry knocked him down with 
a violent blow on the ear. The young 
Frenchwoman opened the window, and 
the blood rushed to her head. “Sale 
béte!” she cried to the German sentry. 
He spoke French and understood, and 
came under the window. “‘ Sale béte’? 
For those words you shall go to prison, 
Madame.” She repeated the words and 
called him a monster, and at last the 
man spoke in a shamed way and said: 
“Que voulez-vous? C’est la guerre. 
C’est cruelle, la guerre!” This man had 
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kinder comrades. Stealthily pitying the 
Russian prisoners, they gave them a lit- 
tle brandy and cigarettes, and some who 
were caught did two hours’ extra drill 
each day for a fortnight. 

“My three sisters were taken away 
when the Germans left,” said a young 
girl. She spoke her sisters’ names, 
Yvonne, Juliette, and Madeleine, and said 
they were 18 and 22 and 27, and then, 
turning away from me, wept very bitter- 
ly. “They are my daughters,” said a 
middle-aged woman. “ When they were 
taken away I went a little mad. My 
pretty girls! And all our neighbors’ 
daughters have gone, up from 16 years of 
age,.and all the men folk up to 50. They 
have gone to slavery, and for the girls 
it is a great peril. How can they es- 
cape?” How can one write of these 
things? For the women it was always 
a test. Many of them had surprising 
courage, but some were weak and some 
were bad. The bad women forced on the 
others in a way so vile that it seems in- 
credible. They entered into relations 
with German officers, and flaunted 
viciously under their protection, and 
robbed women of quality of their dresses 
and linen, and demanded jewelry from 
houses looted by their officers, and 
laughed as they drove in German cars 
past Frenchwomen of gentle birth who 
were forced to work in the fields. They 
are stories such as Guy de Maupassant 
might have written, but worse than he 
imagined. 

There was no distinction of class or sex 
in the forced labor of the harvest fields, 
and delicate women of good families were 
compelled to labor on the soil with girls 
strong and used to this toil. There were 
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many who died of weakness and pneu- 
monia and underfeeding. “ Are you not 
afraid of being called barbarians for- 
ever? ” asked a woman of a German 
officer, who had not been brutal but, like 
others, had tried to soften the hardships 
of the people. “ Madame,” he said, very 
gravely, “we act under the orders of 
people greater than ourselves, and we are 
bound to obey, because otherwise we 
should be shot. But we hate the cruelty 
of war, and we hate those who have made 
it. One day we will make them pay for 
the vile things we have had to do.” 

“ Sir,” said a Sister of Charity, “ these 
people whom you see here were brave, 
but tortured in spirit and in body. Be- 
yond the German lines they have lived in 
continual fear and servitude. The tales 
which they have told us must make the 
good God weep at the wickedness of his 
creatures. There will be a special place 
in hell, perhaps, for the Emperor William 
and his gang of bandits.” She spoke the 
words as a pious conviction, this little 
pale woman with bright and kindly eyes, 
in her nun’s dress. 

Roughly and hurriedly I have put these 
things down. It is only later that one 
may strike the balance of them all, and 
draw the right lesson of all this tragedy 
which is the nature of war. An old lady 
whom I met today drew perhaps the 
great lesson in its strict truth. “Iam 77 
years old,” she said. “I saw the war of 
1870, and was a prisoner of the Ger- 
mans. Now I have seen this war, a thou- 
sand times worse than that other one. 
Two such wars in a lifetime are too 
much. But one such war in all the his- 
tory of the world is still too much. Can 
we not finish with it forever? ” 


Belgian Deportations 


“One of the Foulest Deeds in History” 


The State Department made public on 
April 21, 1917, a report from Brand 
Whitlock, American Minister to Belgium, 
written in January, when he was still 
holding his difficult position at Brussels 
under German occupation. Of all his 
reports since the beginning of the war 





this is the only one thus far given to the 
public. It reads as follows: 

N order to fully understand the situa- 
tion, it is necessary to go back to the 
Autumn of 1914. At the time we were 

organizing the relief work, the Comité 
National—the Belgian relief organiza- 
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tion that collaborates with the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium—proposed an 
arrangement by which the Belgian Gov- 
ernment should pay to its own employes 
left in Belgium, and other unemployed 
men besides, the wages they had been 
accustomed to receive. 

The Belgians wished to do this for hu- 
manitarian and patriotic purposes; they 
wished to provide the unemployed with 
the means of livelihood, and, at the same 
time, to prevent their working for the 
Germans. 

The policy was adopted and has been 
continued in practice, and on the rolls of 
the Comité National have been borne the 
names of hundreds of thousands—some 
700,000, I believe—of idle men receiving 
this dole, distributed through the com- 
munes. 

The presence of these unemployed, 
however, was a constant temptation to 
German cupidity. Many times they 
sought to obtain the lists of the cho- 
meurs, [unemployed,] but were always 
foiled by the claim that under the guar- 
antees covering the relief work the rec- 
ords of the Comité National and its 
various sub-organizations were immune. 
Rather than risk any interruptions of the 
ravitaillement, for which, while loath to 
own any obligation to America, the Ger- 
mans have always been grateful, since it 
has had the effect of keeping the popu- 
lation calm, the authorities never pressed 
the point other than with the Burgomas- 
ters of the communes. Finally, however, 
the military party, always brutal and 
with an astounding ignorance of public 
opinion and of moral sentiment, deter- 
mined to put these idle men to work. 


In August von Hindenburg was ap- 
pointed to the supreme command. He is 
said to have criticised von Bissing’s policy 
as too mild; there was a quarrel; von 
Bissing went to Berlin to protest, threat- 
ened to resign, but did not. He returned, 
and a German official here said that Bel- 
gium would now be subjected to a more 
terrible régime, would learn what war 
was.. The prophecy has been vindicated. 

The deportations began in October in 
the étape, at Ghent and at Bruges. The 
policy spread; the rich industrial dis- 
tricts of Hainaut, the mines and steel 
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works about Charleroi were next at- 
tacked; now they are seizing men in Bra- 


-bant, even in Brussels, despite some indi- 


cations, and even predictions of the civil 
authorities, that the policy was about to 
be abandoned. 

During the last fortnight men have 
been impressed here in Brussels, but their 
seizures here are made evidently with 
much greater care than in the provinces, 
with more regard for the appearances. 
There was no public announcement of the 
intention to deport, but suddenly, about 
ten days ago, certain men in towns whose 
names are on the list of chdémeurs re- 
ceived summonses notifying them to re- 
port at one of the railway stations on a 
given day and penalties were fixed for 
failure to respond to the summons, and 
there was printed on the card an offer of 
employment by the German Government, 
either in Germany or Belgium. 

On the first day, out of about 1,500 
men ordered to present themselves at the 
Gare du Midi, about 750 responded. 
These were examined by German physi- 
cians and 300 were taken. There was no 
disorder, a large force of mounted Uhlans 
keeping back the crowds and barring ac- 
cess to the station to all but those who 
had been summoned to appear. The Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium had se- 
cured permission to give to each deported 
man a loaf of -bread, and some of the 
communes provided warm clothing for 
those who had none, and in addition a 
small financial allowance. 

As by one of the ironies of life the 
Winter has been more’ excessively cold 
than Belgium has ever known it, and 
while many of those who presented them- 
selves were adequately protected against 
the cold, many of them were without 
overcoats. The men shivering from cold 
and fear, the parting from weeping wives 
and children, the barriers of brutal Uh- 
lans, all this made the scene a pitiable 
and distressing one. 


It was understood that the seizures 
would continue here in Brussels, but on 
Thursday last, a bitter cold day, those 
that had been convoked were sent home 
without examination. It is supposed that 
the severe weather has moved the Ger- 
mans to postpone the deportations. 
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The rage, the terror, and despair ex- 
cited by this measure all over Belgium 
were beyond anything we had witnessed 
since the day the Germans poured into 
Brussels. The delegates of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, returning to 
Brussels, told the most distressing stories 
of the scenes of cruelty and sorrow at- 
tending the seizures. And daily, hourly, 
almost, since that time, appalling stories 
have been related by Belgians coming to 
the legation. It is impossible for us to 
verify them, first because it is necessary 
for us to exercise all possible tact in deal- 
ing with the subject at all, and, secondly, 
because there is no means of communi- 
cation between the Occupations Gebiet 
and the Etappen Gebiet. 

- Transportation everywhere in Belgium 
is difficult, the vicinal railways scarcely 
operating any more because of the lack 
of oil, while all the horses have been 
taken. The people who are forced to go 
from one village to another must do so 
on foot or in vans drawn by the few mis- 
erable horses that are left. The wagons 
of the breweries, the one institution that 
the Germans have scrupulously respect- 
ed, are hauled by oxen. 

The well-known tendency of sensa- 
tional reports to exaggerate themselves, 
especially in time of war, and in a situa- 
tion like that existing here, with no news- 
papers to serve as a daily clearing house 
for all the rumors that are as avidly be- 
lieved as they are eagerly repeated, 
should, of course, be considered, but even 
if a modicum of all that is told is true, 
there still remains enough to stamp this 
deed as one of the foulest that history 
records. 

I am constantly in receipt of reports 
from all over Belgium that tend to bear 
out the stories one constantly hears of 
brutality and cruelty. A number of men 
sent back to Mons are said to be in a 
dying condition, many of them tubercu- 
lar. At Malines and at Antwerp returned 
men have died, their friends asserting 
that they have been victims of neglect 
and cruelty, of cold, of exposure, of hun- 
ger. 

I have had requests from the Burgo- 
masters of ten communes from La Lou- 
viere, asking that permission be obtained 





to send to the deported men in Germany 
packages of food similar to those that 
are being sent to prisoners of war. Thus 
far the German authorities have refused 
to permit this except in special instances, 
and returning Belgians claim that even 
when such packages are received they 
are used by the camp authorities only as 
another means of coercing them to sign 
the agreements to work. 


It is said that in spite of the liberal 
salary promised those who would sign 
voluntarily no money has as yet been re- 
ceived in Belgium from workmen in Ger- 
many. 

One interesting result of the deporta- 
tions remains to be noted, a result that 
once more places in relief the German 
capacity for blundering almost as great 
as the German capacity for cruelty. 

They have dealt a mortal blow to any 
prospect they may ever have had of being 
tolerated by the population of Flanders; 
in tearing away from nearly every hum- 
ble home in the land a husband and a. 
father or a son and brother, they have 
lighted a fire of hatred that will never go 
out; they have brought home to every 
heart in the land, in a way that will im- 
press its horror indelibly on the memory 
of three generations, a realization of 
what German methods mean, not, as with 
the early atrocities in the heat of passion 
and the first lust of war, but by one of 
those deeds that make one despair of the 
future of the human race, a deed coldly 
planned, studiously matured, and deliber- 
ately and systematically executed, a deed 
so cruel that German soldiers are said to 
have wept in its execution and so mon- 
strous that even German officers are now 
said to be ashamed. 


Illegal Property Seizures 


Minister Havenith of Belgium on April 
20 delivered to the State Department at 
Washington a memorandum warning the 
world that any dealings in Belgian prop- 
erty or credits seized by German agents 
would be contested in the courts after the 
var. The memorandum says: 

An order of the German Govern- 
ment, dated Aug. 29, 1916, disregarding 
the principles of international law, or- 
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ganizes forced liquidation of certain busi- 
ness concerns in Belgian territory occu- 
pied by the enemy. 

According to trustworthy information 
the German Government has further or- 
dered certain establishments to turn into 
the bank of the German Empire the 
amount of the accounts of French and 
English citizens. 

The law of Belgium, of which the 
Hague Convention forms part, does not 
recognize as valid the powers granted 
for purposes of liquidation to receivers 
appointed by the occupant nor the liqui- 
dating operation. Therefore when the 
territory is liberated parties injured by 
the abuse of de facto power that may 
have been exercised by receivers or other 
liquidating agents will have a remedy 


at law against the said receivers or 
agents. 

All contracts or other legal instru- 
ments going beyond the mere custody or 
conservation of property will be voida- 
ble. This will in particular apply to 
alienations of real or persenal property, 
conveyances of debt; in a word, all acts 
of disposal. 

The representatives in places out of 
the occupied Belgian territory of Bel- 
gian or foreign firms or corporations 
that have been sequestered by the Ger- 
mah authorities would make themselves 
liable to the penalties provided by the 
law decree of Dec. 10, 1916, besides dam- 
ages through civil action, if they should 
carry out the instructions given them by 
the receivers or liquidating agents. 


“ Liberty Enlightening the World” 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Thou warden of the western gate, above Manhattan Bay, 

The fogs of doubt that hid thy face are driven clean away: 
Thine eyes at last look far and clear, thou liftest high thy hand 
To spread the light of liberty world wide for every land. 


No more thou dreamest of a peace reserved alone for thee, 
While friends are fighting for thy cause beyond the guardian sea: 
The battle that they wage is thine; thou fallest if they fall; 
The swollen flood of Prussian pride will sweep unchecked o’er all. 


O cruel is the conquer-lust in Hohenzollern brains: 

The paths they plot to gain their goal are dark with shameful stains: 
No faith they keep, no law revere, no god but naked Might; 

They are the foemen of mankind. Up, Liberty, and smite! 


Britain, and France, and Italy, and Russia newly born, 


Have waited for thee in the night. 


Oh, come as comes the morn, 


Serene and strong and full of faith, America, arise, 
With steady hope and mighty help to join thy brave Allies. 


O dearest country of my heart, home of the high desire, 

Make clean thy soul for sacrifice on Freedom’s altar-fire: 

For thou must suffer, thou must fight, until the war lords cease, 
And all the peoples lift their heads in liberty and peace. 
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German Reprisals on Prisoners 


French Captives Placed in Range of 


French Guns by Orders From Berlin 


ENERAL VON STEIN, the Ger- 
man Minister of War, delivered 
an address before the Reichstag 
on March 3, 1917, in which he 

announced that, owing to French mis- 
treatment of German prisoners, counter- 
measures had been adopted under which, 
beginning on that date, French prisoners 
would be placed in the zone of fire until 
the alleged abuses of the enemy were 
discontinued. In the course of his speech 
he said: : 


The situation is worse in France. Un- 
fortunately things do not grow better there, 
but worse. The enemy endeavors to oppress 
our unfortunate comrades, body and soul. 
The liberties which we granted to prisoners 
in our camps, by allowing them occupation 
with art and science, as much as they like 
and were used to, are unknown in France. 
We therefore abolished these liberties in our 
prisoner camps. The time of warning which 
had -been fixed at four weeks, after which 
countermeasures would be taken, only bene- 
fited the enemies. During that time we 
treated our prisoners decently, and our pris- 
oners in the hands of the enemy had to suffer 
four more weeks of torture. I asked that 
the time be cut short, and this has been 
granted today. Countermeasures will be 
taken immediately and continued until we 
receive from hostile Governments news that 
the hostile measures have been abolished. 

Thousands of prisoners were discovered 
working close behind the French front, in 
range of the fire of our own guns. If these 
unfortunate people seek cover against our 
fire the French officers prevent this with 
arms. We have taken countermeasures, and 
brought French prisoners into the same sit- 
uation behind our front. This will be con- 
tinued until the enemy has decided to ful- 
fill our demands and withdraw his prisoners 
fifty kilometers [about 32% miles] behind 
the front. The lowest act which they com- 
mit is that, especially during recent times, 
they have tortured German prisoners im- 
mediately after capturing them with all 
means in order to make them speak about 
military facts. This ghastly fate is especially 
reserved for officers and non-commissioned 
officers. They are locked up for days in re- 
ceptacles resembling cages. They are made 
to suffer hunger for days in order to break 
their spirits. We do not meditate for one 
moment following the enemy on this road, 
but the front has been ordered to hold back 


prisoners taken there for some time, and to 
bring them into a similar situation. Low 
actions will not, however, be committed by 
us. I saw in France numberless crowds of 
French prisoners pass by. Our field-gray 
soldiers curiously crowded around, but I 
never heard one insulting word, and still less 
Saw any action against them. That was 
done by us “ barbarians.” 

The War Minister said he was sure 
the measures of reprisal would not al- 
ways be executed with sufficient strict- 
ness, as the German people were always 
good natured and even oversentimental 
in such cases. He turned next to the 
case of German prisoners in England, 
saying: 

In England things are different. Although 
the English usually deny atrocities, it must 
be admitted that in many cases they re- 
dressed grievances, and that generally the 
treatment in England is better. This, how- 
ever, does not exclude that also the English 
employ many prisoners close behind the 
front, and therefore adequate measures 
have been taken as reprisals. We further 
know that captured Germans in the French 
ports are made to work under unfavorable 
conditions in excessive fashion by the Eng- 
lish. For this reason also English prisoners 
have been put in the same position on cer- 
tain places of the front. Immediately after 
the declaration of the submarine war we 
brought to the knowledge of the English Gov- 
ernment that eventual special treatment of 
our brave submarine crews would be an- 
swered immediately with similar measures. 

About the Russians not much is to be 
said. Many things are obscure. It is not 
yet certain whether the sad conditions on 
the Murman Railway have been completely 
cleared up. Some of our airplane officers 
are still chained in dungeons. 3ut it ought 
not to be passed in silence that, in spite of 
everything else, in Russia conditions in many 
places have become rather better than worse. 
For this thanks are due to the devoted ac- 
tivities of the Swedish and Danish Red Cross. 
Since Sweden took charge of our representa- 
tion in Russia very energetic work has been 
done there in order to better the fate of our 
comrades, Denmark magnanimously fol- 
lowed Switzerland’s example and agreed that 
institutions for exchange of prisoners be 
established. Also the King of Spain offered 
help in the same direction. We welcome all 
these warm-hearted endeavors with sincere 
gratitude. 
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I cannot speak about the fate of our cap- 
tured countrymen without mentioning the 
people dragged from East Prussia and 
Alsace-Lorraine. There, perhaps, greater 
tragedies happened than among our prison- 
ers. In my corps we had a young Alsatian 
clergyman who had been forced to leave his 
wife with a new-born child. The woman 
had to sit for weeks in a cellar, and was 
then dragged away by the French, and the 
unfortunate husband up to today has heard 
nothing of his family. 

When a short while ago, in Belgium, work- 
men and inhabitants were sent to Germany 
for work a _ storm of indignation arose 
abroad and also at home. We did not re- 
main silent. The Belgians are our enemies, 
and many of them, probably from a safe 
hiding place, fired against our troops. My 
East Prussian and Alsatian countrymen are 
much nearer to my heart. Unfortunately 
we could not obtain the least justice for 
these unhappy ones. France hides behind 
all sorts of pretexts, and pretends that these 
people do not want to return. In fact, very 
few, some thirty, have come back. During 
these days a sister was said to return with 
fifty children, but she came with empty 
hands. Whether a second sister, who comes 
in the next few days, will be more success- 
ful is not yet known. The Russian Gov- 
ernment alleges national auxiliary service, 
and therefore refuses to release these peo- 
ple. I am always ready to defend the princi- 
ple that we can do without the co-operation 
of these unfortunate ones if they are given 
back to us. 


Official Reply of France 
The French Government took imme- 
diate cognizance of the foregoing charges 
and issued the following official denial: 


In his recent speech to the Reichstag, the 
yerman War Minister gives an official char- 
acter to the allegations already published by 
the German ‘‘ Wireless,’ and tries to per- 
suade public opinion all over the world that 
German prisoners in France are subject to 
ill-treatment. He _ states that the period 
granted for the negotiations regarding the 
treatment of prisoners is now over, and that 
reprisals will be adopted. As a fact, the 
German Government has made a complaint 
to the French Government through the 
American Ambassador on the _ following 
points: 

According to the German statements, at 
the time of their capture and interrogation, 
German prisoners have been ill-treated; they 
have been robbed and insulted; have been 
badly housed in the camps, and have been 
used as laborers in the area swept by shell 
fire. The Note, therefore, required: 

(a) That the German prisoners should be 
taken away from the dangerous areas and 
put into camps at a distance of at least 
thirty kilometers [about twenty miles] from 
the front line; 


(b) that they should not work within that 
distance from the front line; 

(c) that they should be permitted ‘to use 
the postal service with Germany; 

(d) that delegates of the United States Em- 
bassy should be authorized to visit the camps 
in the zone of operations. 

A reply had to be given before Jan. 15. On 
the precise date the French Government pre- 
sented to the United States Embassy a reply: 

(a) Formally refuting the accusations of 
ill-treatment ; 

(b) showing that no check had been placed 
upon postal correspondence; 

(c) agreeing, in return for reciprocal treat- 
ment, to allow delegates from the United 
States Embassy to visit the prisoner camps; 

(d) The French Government further de- 
clared itself formally ready to employ—on 
a reciprocal basis—no prisoner of war in 
the zone of fire, nor within twenty kilo- 
meters [12% miles] of the front. 

Up to the present the French Government 
has received no answer to this note. 

The German Government talks of reprisals, 
and thereby pretends to ignore the fact that 
there is documentary evidence to show that 
many months before German prisoners were 
employed on the French front in the zone 
of operations the Germans themselves were 
employing French prisoners under the fire 
of French guns; and it can truly be said 
that if they are attacking now it is to de- 
fend themselves. 

This is clearly proved by irrefutable docu- 
ments which are also corroborated by the 
confessions of their own prisoners showing 
that a prisoner camp was established at a 
point particularly beafén by the French 
artillery, where our miserable countrymen 
were kept without shelter or cover of any 
sort until evacuation was necessary for sani- 
tary reasons. 

On the other hand, it is sufficient to read 
the correspondence of German prisoners ad- 
dressed to their families to be convinced of 
the feeling of humanity which has been dis- 
played toward them. No better conclusion 
could be given than the following words said 
on Nov. 3, 1916, in a camp near Verdun by 
a German officer: ‘‘ I am greatly pleased to 
be a prisoner in the hands of the French, but 
I must tell you that these people are too 
kind and too foolish. It is quite natural 
that prisoners should work, and they are 
not overworked, as I can tell you from all 
I have seen.” 


A Swiss newspaper, the Journal de 
Genéve, stated on March 4 that Germany 
was already executing her’ threats 
against French prisoners of war; that 
they were being placed in barracks with- 
out food or water and without heating 
arrangements, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme cold.” It declared also that French 
prisoners were being compelled to work 


GERMAN REPRISALS ON PRISONERS 





in German trenches within reach of the 
French artillery. 


Another German Statement 
Under date of March 9 the Overseas 
News Agency of Berlin sent out a semi- 


official statement saying in part: 

The measures taken by the Germans were 
adopted because about 30,000 German pris- 
oners of war have for months been living 
under miserable conditions and forced to do 
the hardest kind of work close behind the 
French lines, in a majority of cases within 
the range of German artillery fire. 

The French wireless service stated that 
Gustave Ador of Geneva, President of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, 
had visited the German prisoners of war in 
the district of operations and had gained a 
most favorable impression regarding their 
treatment. There is no doubt the French 
authorities carefully selected a special dis- 
trict in which the conditions were favorable 
in order to deceive M. Ador and neutral 
countries. The French report regarding the 
German and French negotiations relating to 
prisoners of war in the district of military 
operations is not correct. Here are the 
facts: 

The French Government in a note dated 
Dec. 21, 1916, was requested to assemble 
German prisoners of war in good camps sit- 
uated at least eighteen miles behind the 
front, and to refrain from putting them to 
work at places nearer the firing lines. In 
case of refusal, or if no answer was given, 
it was announced that on Jan. 15 French 
prisoners of war would be sent into the 
German district of operations under similar 
conditions. The note as is known with cer- 
tainty was immediately sent by telegraph 
to the French Government at Paris and it 
arrived there prior to Jan. 5, 1917. 

The French answer, dated Jan. 15, reached 
Berlin only after the announced counter- 
measures had been put into effect. Besides, 
the contents of the answer in a great part 
were unsatisfactory. The French Govern- 
ment had not fulfilled the German request. 
It had merely declared it was ready to place 
the German prisoners of war twelve miles 
behind the front, where they were not suf- 
ficiently secure against the fire of long- 
range cannon, and where they were especial- 
ly exposed to airplane attacks. 

This declaration, of course, did not suffice 
for the abolishment of our countermeasures, 
especially since the experiences we had had 
with promises of the French Government re- 
lating to questions of war prisoners were 
very discouraging. 

On the contrary, the French Government 
had to be asked to fulfill completely the Ger- 
man request. A communication to this ef- 
fect was sent to the French Government in 
the beginning of February. On this occasion 
it was suggested to the French authorities 
rthat the whole district of operations on 
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both sides be completely cleared of war pris- 
oners. This offer in itself proved that the 
German Government does not make French 
prisoners of war work in the districts of 
operations because of ‘‘ lack of hands.” 

Since that time the French Government has 
not replied and prefers to expose French- 
men to the fire of their own countrymen in 
order to be able to continue to torture Ger- 
man prisoners of war and to use them for 
labor contrary to international law. 

The French Government complains that 
even in the middle of December French pris- 
oners of war were singled out to be sent to 
the district of operations. This assertion 
is untrue. The prisoners of war in question 
were marked only a short while prior to the 
final day announced in the German offer. If 
they had to be sent there the guilt was 
solely with the French Government. 


Denial by an American 


Philip O. Mills, an American ambu- 
lance driver, denied General von Stein’s 
charges against France in a communica- 
tion to Tue New Yor«k Times, dated 
March 6, declaring that the German War 
Minister’s speech was due to Germany’s 
determination to make French prisoners 
perform the dangerous work behind the 
lines, and that the charges were an ex- 
cuse to justify that measure. He wrote: 

“T can and do brand as a falsehood 
any statement that German prisoners are 
tortured or compelled to work behind the 
French lies under fire. 

“Over six months’ service on the French 
fronts as an ambulance driver of the 
American Red Cross, attached to a French 
division in the sector through which the 
largest number of German prisoners have 
been passed, (about 15,000,) thousands 
of whom I have seen and hundreds of 
whom I have talked to, gives me au- 
thority for what I say. The French use 
only their older men for work close be- 
hind the lines, and I have never seen a 
German prisoner in the fire zone doing 
anything but traveling toward the rear. 
Night and day I have been on the roads 
in the fire zone, and there isn’t a prison 
camp or citadel that cannot be and has 
not been visited by our ambulance driv- 
ers. We have had eighty men in service 
with forty cars at Verdun during Decem- 
ber, and never a tale from any man of 
any such atrocity as is quoted in this 
speech. 

“ The first assembling camp for prison- 
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ers of war is well out of gun range, well 
kept, and comfortable, and I have been 
through it often. The prisoners are im- 
mediately fed on arrival, with the regular 
French army ration and all the bread 
they can eat. I never saw or heard of a 
Frenchman abusing or ill-treating a Ger- 
man prisoner, but, on the contrary, have 
seen hundreds of little acts of kindness 
shown them. Everything is open to us 
foreign ambulance drivers, and we are 
treated as part of the French Army. It 
is absolutely false that German officers 
are locked in cages, &c., for I have seen 
them confined in comfortable houses and 
allowed exercise and good food. 

“The whole speech is merely to try to 
justify an improper use of prisoners of 
war and to prevent the ever-increasing 
number of voluntary German surrenders. 

“The French do not need to stoop to 
deny such lies, for there are now hun- 
dreds of good American citizens who 
have been to France and have seen how 
everything is conducted behind the 
French lines, and so can disprove for 
them all such slanders.” 


Employment of Prisoners 


Germany holds approximately 2,000,- 
000 prisoners, most of whom are Rus- 
sians. General Groener, Chief of the 
War Emergency Office, reported in 
February, 1917, that 750,000 of these 
prisoners were employed as farm labor- 
ers, and that more were soon to be put 

to work in the agricultural districts. 
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An official report published in Berlin 
on Dec. 1, 1916, stated that there were 
1,663,794 military prisoners in Germany 
on Aug. 1, 1916. In the two years of 
war to that date 29,297 prisoners had 
died. Of these, 6,032 died from tubercu- 
losis, 4,201 from spotted fever, 6,270 
from wounds, and the rest from other 
illnesses. 


Russia has more than 1,000,000 mili- 
tary prisoners, of whom 428,000 were 
captured in 1916, mainly by General 
Brusiloff’s armies. Besides these there 
are 200,000 Germans and Austrians in- 
terned as civil prisoners. At the end 
of 1915 the prisoners employed in State 
and agricultural work in Russia num- 
bered 1,138,000, according to a Reuter 
dispatch from Petrograd. Of these 575,- 
000 were under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Agriculture, 294,000 under 
the Department of Mines and Factories, 
and 169,000 under that of Ways and 
Communications. In the year 1916 the 
French captured 78,500 Germans and the 
British 40,800 on the western front, 
while in the Balkans the Entente armies 
took 11,173 Bulgarians and Turks. Dur- 
ing the same period the Italians made 
prisoners of 52,250 Austrians. This 


gives the Entente Allies a total of more 
than 610,000 prisoners for the year 1916. 

Great Britain has thus far made very 
little agricultural or industrial use of 
war prisoners, partly owing to the ob- 
jections of labor unions and partly to 
fear of hostile acts. 








THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


Note—Owing to the existing blockade CURRENT History MAGAZINE has been unable to obtain 
a proportional number of German cartoons for this issue. 











[Italian Cartoon] 


The Modern Sea Monster 
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[English Cartoon] 


Changing Guard at Washington 
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—From London Opinion. 


The soldier President relieves the note-writing President. 
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[Spanish Cartoon] 


The American Eagle 
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—From Campana de Gracia, Barcelona. 


“Remember, Germania, I am an eagle and not a crow!” 












[English Cartoon] 


Welcoming the Newcomers 
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—From The Passing Show, London. 
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IMPRESARIO MARS (to Columbia): “ I’ve been waiting to present you with this 
bouquet’ for nearly a thousand nights. Still, I’m glad to see you in time for our 
thrilling last act!” 





[Polish Cartoon] 


Germany and America 
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—From Mucha, formerly of Warsaw, 


GERMANIA: “ Take your flag off the water, or I will take it off myself.” 
UNCLE SAMUEL: “ Don’t! You’ll find it very prickly! ” 














[American Cartoon] 


A Problem for Science 
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—From The New York Times. 


“You are responsible for that stain! You must find a way to take it out! ” 
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[French Cartoon] 
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—From La Baionnette, Paris. 


THE DEVIL TO GERMANIA: “TI believe you are beginning to go a little too fast.” 
[English Cartoon] 


A Considerate Captor 
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—From The Passing Show, London. 
TomMMy (who has been blown into a shell hole): “ Hurry up, mate. I don’t 
want to lose my prisoner’ ” 


RESCUER: “ Prisoner! Why, where is ’e?” 
Tommy: “I’m standing on ’im! ” 
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: Czar 
—From L’Asino, Rome, 
Heavens! What shall I do now?” 
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[Italian Cartoon] 
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WILHELM: “ Democrac 





[Dutch Cartoon] 


The Dawn in Russia 


—From De Niewwe Amsterdammer, Amsterdam. 


WILHELM (to Little Wilhelm): “ That light, my son, will do our house more 
harm than all the Russian artillery! ” 


















[Italian Cartoon] 


The “Strafing” Expedition in Italy 
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—From Il Numero, Turin. 


GERMANY: “ Go on.” 

AustTRIA: “I can’t. I’m wedged in.” 

GERMANY: “ Well, heaven knows, you are thin enough to get through any- 
where! ” 
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[Spanish Cartoon] 
Arrival of Uncle Sam 
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“ Hello, nephews! 7 —From Campana de Gracia, Barcelona. 
“Welcome, uncle! You are late, but you can have a front seat.” 


[French Cartoon ] 
The Crown Prince’s Surprise 


[April Fool’s Day] 
- 






“ A present from his Majesty? Why, “ Just heaven!! ” 
it must be my baton as Marshal! ” 
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[English Cartoon] 


That “Strategic” Withdrawal 
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—From London Opinion. 






HINDENBURG: “I positively refuse to stop in that house another moment! ” 
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—From The San Francisco Chronicle. 





The soldier of the home trenches. 
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[English Cartoon] 


Germany’s Fetich 


—From The Passing Show, London. 


ASTONISHED ENTHUSIAST (who has climbed to the top to hammer in his 
nail): “ Mein Gott! His head is empty except for a gramophone! ” 
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[French Cartoon] 


The Happy Family 


. 

t 
. 

; 
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—@® Le Rire, Paris. 


THE KAISER (to His Six Sons): “Hurrah for ‘fresh and joyous’ war! 
Hurrah for the docile folk who send their sons to butchery to keep mine intact! 
Hurrah for the last slaves in the civilized world! ” 














[French Cartoon] 


War Finances in Germany 


FN REE SR: 
$> oe Dukes: RAE OES 





—From La Baionnette, Paris. 


“Mein Gott! Fritz, you’re losing your mcney! ” 
“ What else can you expect, Bertha? It’s the fall of the mark! ” 
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[American Cartoons] 


“Unter den Hinden” The Price of Peace 
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—From The Cleveland Leader. 


—From The Dayton News. 


A Fatal Sunrise for Him The Party Who Will Decide How 
Long the War Will Last 


PL» 
‘s 
Supp, food 





—From The Duluth Herald. 


—From The Portland Oregonian. 
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[American Cartoons] 






German Retreat On the Somme 


































—From The Baltimore American, 


“Our aim is to keep moving.”—German Military Critic. 


To the Front 





Moving Day in Europe 





—From The. Duluth Herald. 
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[American Cartoons] 


One Down Luring Them On 
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SURE GETTING } 
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—From The San Francisco Chronicle. 
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[German Cartoon] 
The Well-Trained Bulldog 





—@© Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


BRITISH BULLDOG: “It must not be seen how gladly I would swallow that 
peace sausage.” 
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BOY SCOUTS TO GREET JOFFRE 








Soa 


tema! 











A “Mountain” of Boy Scouts in City Hall Park, New York 
City, Waiting to Salute the French Commission 
(© Underwood ¢ Underwood) 








The Victor of the Marne aaa After Unveiling the 
Statue of Lafayette in Prospect Park, Brooklyn 
(© Underwood 4 Underwood) 
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gavine you much time and money. Write now. 
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BREA PERSE TRERRRR RR 


Deaf Persons 


after trying elec- 
trical and other de- 
vices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


is one of the kest aids to hearing. No 
cumbersome wires, no battery. A small, 
compact instrument held AGAINST the 
ear, NOT inserted. Reproduces natural 
voice tones very effectively; no “buzzing.” 


Send for illustrated Bool let No. 21. 


which gives full particulars of our 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


smconwancvre 


OPTICIAN 


Mfrs. Surgical Instruments and 
Electrical Appliances 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DUPLICATOF: 


in a very short time. Makes from 10 to 150 copies ir 
fifteen minutes! Duplicates typewritten and hand- 
written letters, orders, bills, reports, bulletins, sketches, 
etc., direct from original--no fussing with stencils. 
Sayes 4°4 hours out of 5. Costs only $15. Does same 
work as most expensive devices. And besides you re 


ceive a special SERVICE that t helps you get business! 

Maii this adver- 
tisement with your letterhvad. It will be the first 
step in premoting greeter efficiency in your office and 
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Indigestion 


aided by this 
Mineral Water 


Thousands suffer from indigestion, acidity or distress 
every time they depart from the simplest * a 
die:. If they had only formed the agreeable 

habit of sipp'ng a glass or two of Man a-cea ‘te 
Water with each meal, they probably fii 
would have found their digestions rm’ ff 


aoe y t 
Mores y 


so strengthened that they could a f 
face the richest, mest  satisfy- f Dy 
ing meals without a qualm. se \ 










Not a laxative. 
Sold by grocers and 
druggists. 


Send for booklet. 


Man-a-cea Water 
Company 
13 Stone St.. 

New York, USA. % i 


w REDUCED TUITION 
Special Offer now open to 
limited number. Tuition 
extremely low. Easy ternis. 

Text books furnished. Write at 
once for particulars and valuabie 


book on flaw FREE. Find out how you can tearn law successfully 
at home, in soare time, by mail. otek on ee ee ees 
Approved university methods—highly endorsed by bench and bar. Over 4 Coo 
etudents ae eee Thorough preparation Yor’ bar ana at eoisons. ¥e 
antee to any graduat2 tail one to pass bar examination. Specia for 


f- eaitea WRITE TOD —no ob 
ep. (376, Manhattan 


American Correspondence School of Law ° 


Bidg., CHICAGO. 

















The University of Chicago , 

HOME Sitter sea 
tion correspondence. 

STUDY “eicsus 


Mtn Year UU. of C. (Div. 1) Chicago, Ill. Mitchelt Tower 


“Inventions Wanted! 


Manufacturers pyostentiy writing us 
for patents. List of inventions actually 
requested and book ‘‘How to Obtain a Pat- 
ent”? sent free. Send rough ¢ketch for free 
report regarding patentability, Special assist- 
ance give n our clients jin selling patents. 

Write for details of interest to every inventor. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 
Est. 21 Years 1142 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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Current History 
Magazine 


A Monthly Magazine Published by 
The New York Times 


~ ee ee ee enone 


The Only Current Record of 
the Original Documents of 
the Great World War. 


Issued on the Ist of each Calendar mcenvh, 
220 pages each issue, illustrated. 


Current History Magazine is the 
only magazine in existence that 
completely covers The Literature, 
The Diplomacy, The Strategy, and 
The Human Interest annals of the 
greatest war in the history of the 
world, 


Current History Magazine gives all 
the chief diplomatic papers and the 
essential official documents and ut- 
terances bearing on the war.’ 


Current History Magazine gives 
richest literature from the most 
gifted and illustrious writers of all 
countries involved in the war. 


Current History Magazine gives ex- 
pert reviews of all phases of the 
campaigns and chief strateyic opera- 
tions, experiences of eye witnesses, 
human documents from the front, 
the personal records of the war. 


Current History Magazine gives the 
informed opinion, the salient and 
noteworthy judgments of the most 
renowned publicists, statesmen and 
Magazinists of the world. 
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Each number illustrated with 
Rotogravures -- Halftones--Charts--Maps 
Diagrams—Interrational Cartoons 


25 cents a single ecpy. 
$3.00 hy the year, postpaid. 





Bad gums will not hold good 
teeth. It all depends on the kind of 
dentifrice you use whether your 


eumns have the necessary care. 
While you are cleaning your teeth with 
Sozodont Dentifrice, its harmless but 
very effective antixeptic properties gent- 
ly come in contact with the gum tissue 
and assure sound teeth and health: 
gums 


Liquid, Powder and Paste. 
At vour druggist, 25c. 


Listen attentively 


Your teeth require more than 
brushing them regularly. Your 
zums need the attention given by 


LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
It sterilizes every part of the mouth 
and pievenis the formations — that 
weaken the eums and teeth, 

The proper preservation of your 
reeth is the first step to good health, 
Liquid, Powder and Paste. 

At your druggist, 25e. 
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HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


THREE DELIGHTFUL 
BOOK-SHOPS 


134 Main Street 
Bar Harbor, Me. 


471 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Lexington Arcade 
Magnolia, Mass. 


Highest quality of Stationery and 
Engraving at moderate prices 


Only $2 down brings 

brand new (10 vears’ 

guarantee) built because 

world’s greatest merchaniise 

house wanted a better machine, TTD 
Typewriter prices smashed! Write today for Free 
Catelog. Inside facts you ought to know. 

sRex Typoweltes: nee 
Dept. A-198 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


NEW YORK TIMES MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


Mid-Week 
Pictorial 


The New York Times issues every Thursday an 
Illustrated Weekly Periodical as a separate pub- 
lication. 

It consists exclusively of illustrations in the in- 
comparably soft tones of Rotogravure, being the only 
Exclusive Rotogravure puviication in the world. 

It contains double page, single page and half page 
pictures of what is most interesting, most thrilling, 
most hisforic in world events on land and sea in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America—an average of 
over fifty pictures each week, every one a souvenir, 
worth a frame. 


Mailed to any address $5.00 a year, 10 cents a 
copy. Times Square, New York City. 





Do You Read 


Simeon Strunsky? 


Surunsky is one of the modern 
masters of the oSsay, at once 
genial, incisive, and awakening -- 
not the merely literary essay of 
calmer times but the uewer essay 
which brings insight, knowledge, 
sanity, wil, good temper, and the 
saving grace of humor to the task 
of illuminating the immediate 
and vital questions of the day. 
His is the gift of making you see | 
things better by getting a glimpse 
of the other side of them, setting 
them in perspective by uncover: 
ing relations easily missed. 

Simeon Strunsky is the Associate 
Editor of The New York Evening Post. 
He contributes daily to the editorial 
page. 

And, every Saturday, in the Evening 
Post Magazine appear Strunsky’s own | 
“Post-Impressions” of some of the 
things with which people's minds are 
deeply occupied at the moment. This | 
is his particular department and_ his 
most notable contribution toward shap- 
ing contemporary thought. 

If you have not been reading “Post- 
Impressions,” it is an omission which 
calls for prompt correction. Subscribe 
for The New York Evening Post’s Sat- 
urday Edition, which contains “Post- 
Impressions.” The cost is $250 a year, | 
Better still, have the Evening Post sent 
you daily for $1000 a vear. Before you 
mislay the coupon, send it with your re- 
mittance to the 


Netw ork 
Epening Post 


More than a Newspaper—A National Institution 
NEW YORK EVENING POST 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


I enclose $.........- for one year’s sub- 
scription. 
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The Custom Character of the 
Franklin Simon 


Men’s Furnishings Shop 


The Franklin Simon Men’s Furnishings Shop 
is not to be confused with a department in a 
store—it is not inter-communicating with forty 
other unrelated lines of merchandise, but a 
separate, individual establishment, figuratively 
as detached and exclusive as a Newport villa. 


And it is just as individual in its merchandise 
as it is in its location. 


Here, a man can find quickly a new shade in 
a glove, something different in shirts, a novelty 
in hose, a departure in scarfs, or a change from 
advertised collars. 


In a word, it is distinctive, not departmental, 
odd rather than ordinaire, unique rather than 
usual, appealing to those better class New York- 
ers who want the custom touches rather than 
the customary things! 


Men’s Furnishings Shop—16 West 38th Street 


A Separate Shon on the Street Level 


Franklin Stmon a Co 


Men’s Clothing Furnishings Shoes 
Fifth Avenue—New York 
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‘LEINWAY 
PIANO 


is known everywhere as 


The Standard Piano of the World 
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Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door Represented by the Foremost 
Dealers Everywhere 
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